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PART I 
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ACROSS EUROPE 
Stockholm to Berlin 

Our journey begins at Stockholm the cipitil of mj natnc 
coimtrj Lciving Stockholm by tram in the evening we 
tnvcl all night m comfortable sleeping-ears and arnvc next 
morning at the southernmost point of Sweden, the port of 
Ircllcborg, where the sunlit wwes sweep in from the Biltic 

Here we might expect to have done w ith ruhvay travelling, 
and we rather look for the guard to come and open the 
carnage doors and ask the passengers to alight Surcl> it I'l 
not intended that tiic tnm shall go on right across the sea ? 
Yet that IS actually what happens TTie same tram and 
the same carnages which bore us out of Stockholm jesterdaj 
evening go calmW across the Baltic Sea and we nc^ not get 
out before we arrive at Bctlia The section of the train which 
IS to go on to German} is run b} an engine on to a great 
ferr} boat moored to the quay b> heavy clamps and hooks of 
iron The rads on Swtdidi ground arc closci} connected 
with tlio«e on the fciT} boat and when the carriages arc pushed 
on board b) the engine th<^ arc fastened with chains and 
hooks so that they ma} remain quite steady even if the vessel 
begins to roll As the traveller lies doling m his compart 
ment, he will certainly hear whistles and the rattle of iron 
gear and wall notice that the compartment suddenly becomes 
quite dark But onl) wihcn the monotonous groaning and the 
constant \ihration of the wheels has given place to a gentle 
and silent heaving will he know that he is out on the Baltic 
Sea 

We arc b> no means content however, to lie down and 

r » B 
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doze. Scarcely ha\ e tl e carriages been anchored on the ferr} 
boat before nc are on the upper deck with its fine promenade 
The ferry boat is a handsome \essd, 370 feet long brand neiv 
and painted white everywhere. It «s dmost like a first-class 
hoteL In the saloon the tables arc laid, and SHXxfish and 
German passengers sit m groups at breakfast There are 
separate rooms for collce and smoking for reading and 
wTiting and we find a small bookstall where a boy sellsgmde 
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books novels, and the Swedish and German newspapers of 
the da\ 

The ferr> boat is now gliding out of the harbour and 
cverv minute that passes canrcs us farther from our native 
land. Now the whole town of Trelleborg u displa>ed before 
our e>-e> its warehouses and new buddings its chimnevs and 
the vessels m the harbour The houises become smaller the 
land narrows down to a strip on the honzon and at last there 
IS nothing to be seen but a dark coud of smoke from 

the steamers and workshops. \\c steam along a fairway rich 
in meraones and over a sea whidi has witnessed many 
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wonderful exploits 'ind mnncllous adventures Among the 
wreckage and fragments at its bottom sleep \ikings and other 
heroes who fought for their country , but to-day peace reigns 
6%er the Baltic, and Swedes Danes Russians, and Germans 
shire in the Innest of the sea Yet still as of yore the 
autumn storms roll the slate grey breakers against the 
shores , and still on bright summer days the blue waves 
glisten, silvered by the sun 

Tour hour* fiy past all too quickly, and before we have 
become accustomed to the level expanses of the sea a strip of 
lanvl appears to starboard This is Rilgen the largest island 
of Germany lifting its while chalk cliffs steeply from the sea, 
like surf congealed into stone The ferry boat swings round 
in a beautiful curve towards the land and in the harbour of 
Sassnttz its rads arc fitted in exactly to the railway track on 
German soil We hasten to take our scats in the carriages 
for in a few minutes the German engine comes up and draws 
the tram on to the land of Rugen 

The monotonous grind of iron on iron begins again and 
the coast an'Ttlic ferry boat vanish behind us Rugen lies as 
fiat as a pancake on the Baltic Sea and the tram takes us 
throiigli a landscape which reminds us of Sw eden i fere grow 
pine* and spruces here peaceful roe-deer ;ump and roam about 
without showing the slightest fear of the noise of the engine 
and the drone of the carnages 

Another ferry takes, us over the narrow sound which 
separates Rugen from the mainland and we see through the 
window the towers and spires and closely p.ackcd houses of 
btralsund Every inch of ground around us has once been 
Swedish 111 this neighbourhood Gustavus Adolphus landed 
with his army and m Stralsund Charles XII passcvl a year of 
his adventurous life 

In the twilight the tram carries us southwards through 
Pomerania and before ivc reach Brandenburg the autumn 
evening has shrouded the North German lowland m darkness 
The country is flat and monotonous not a hill hardly even 
an insignificant mound rises above the level expanse. Yet 
the land has a peculi ir attraction for the stranger from 
Sweden He thinks of the time when Swedish gun-camages 
splashed and dashed through the mud before the winter frost 
made their progress still more difficult and noisy He thinks 
of heroic deeds and brave men of early starts and horses 
iTeeghcet^ mth riTrp<rfiW«ae at the retetHe of twrforAcf 
honourable peaces and of the captured flags at home. 
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If he js observant he ftill find many other remembrances 
in the North German low country Boulders of Swedish 
granite be scattered over the plain They stand out IHcc 
milestones and mark the limits of the extension of the 
Scandinavian inland ice^ During a colder period of the 
riorld'shirtory all northern Europe was covered with a coat of 
ice, and this period is called the Ice Age. No one knows why 
the ice embraced Scandinavia and the adjacent countries and 
swept in a broad stream over the Baltic Sea. And no ore 
knows why the climate afterwards became warmer and dner, 
and forced the ice to melt away and graduallj to leave the 
ground bare. But we know for a fact that the boulders m 
northern Germany were carried there on the back of an 
immense ice stream, for they are composed of rocks which 
occur on!} m Scandinavia, The ice tore them awa> from the 
solid mountains, during lU slow movement southwards it 
carried them with it, and when it melted the blocks were left 
on the spot 

At last points of light begin to flash by like meteors in the 
night Thej become more and more numerous, and finally 
come whole rows and clusters of electric lamps and lighted 
windows. We are passing through the suburbs of a huge 
ci*y, one of the largest tn the world and the third largest in 
Europe— ^iin 


Berlin 

If we spread out on the table a map of Europe on which 
all the railways are mdKatod by black lines, the map will 
look like a net mtb irn^ular meshes. At all the knots are 
(owns, Urge centres of population which are in constant com 
munication with one another by means of the railn-ays. If 
we fix oar eyes on North Germany, we see what looks bke an 
enormous spider’s web and in the middle of it sits a hu"e 
sp der That spider is called Berlin For as a spider catch« 
Its prey m an ingeniously spxm net, so Berlin by its railiraj's 
draws to itself life and movement not only from Gernjan> but 
from all Europe — naj from the who’e world 

If we could fly some hundreds of miles straight up into the 
atr and had such sharp cyrs that we could perceiv^ all the 
coasts and boundaries of Lurope, and plainl> distinguish the 
fine lines of the railwaj s, we should also see small, dark, 
short forms running backwards and forwards along them 
U e should «ee, as it were, a tecmii^ ant hill, and after every 
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ant \\c «!hould see a small puff of smoke In Scandma\ia 
and Russia the bustle would scent less lively but in the 
centre of Europe the ants would scurry about with tembic 
activitj 

Whether it was winter or summer da> or night the 
bustle would never grow less From our elevated piomt of 
View vve should see innumerable trains flying in the night like 
glow worms m every direction Ceaselessly ihev rush between 
Cities and states between the sea-coast and the inland district^ 
and to and from the heart of huropc For during the last 
twenty y’cars Berlin has become the heart of Europe London 
IS situated on an island and I iris ts too near the maigm of 
the Continent But m Berlin several of the greatest railway 
routes meet and whether the tnvellcr goes from 1 ari» to St 
Petersburg from Stockholm to Rome or from Hamburg to 
Vienna he has always to pass through Berlin 

In the city which is the heart of Europe vve mu«t 
expect to find the mam thoroughfares crowded with foot 
passengers of all nationalities and vehicles of every conceiv 
able kind— motor cars electric trams horse omn buses vans 
cabv carts and so on \ et in spite of their endless streams 
of traffic the streets of Berlin arc not noisy — not nearly so 
noisy as those of Stockholm — for they arc paved with asphalt 
and wood and most of the conveyances have rubber tyres on 
their wheels As in other large cities the streets are relieved 
of a great deal of traffic by tramswhich run right through the 
town and round its suburb* cither up m the air on vi^ucts 
or underground in tunnels lighted by electricity At the 
Frederick Street Station of the City Railway which lies in 
the centre of the town i tram arrives or departs every other 
minute of the day and of a good part of the night as well 

Not far off is a square — the King’s Place — where a 
monument to commemorate the victory of the Germans over 
the French in 187J lifts its spire above the city with three 
rows of cannon captured in France in its recesses. Close 
at hand loo, are the shady walks in the Tiergarten 
(Park) where all Berlin is wont to enjoy itself on Sundays 
When we turn eastwards we have to pass through a great 
colonnade the Brandenburg Gate with Doric pillars support 
mg the four horsed chanol of the goddess of victory in 
beaten copper Here the German army entered Berlin after 
the conquest of France and the founding of the German 
Empire 

On the farther side of this gate stretches one of the most 
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noted streets in Europe. For if Berlin is the heart of 
Germanj, so ts the street called “Unter den Linden" (Under 
the Lure Trees) the centre and heart of Berlin There an^ 
indeed 5trec.s which are longer, for this extends onij two- 
thirds of a mde; but bard)> anj which are broader, fo- it la 
06 j ards across. Between its alternate carnage-roads and * 
fool walks four doub’e rows of limes and chestnuts introduce 
a refreshing breath of open coQnti> right into the bosom of 
the great town of s*one, with its straight streets and hcav> 
gre> square houses. As we wander along Unter den 
Linden" we pass the foreign embassies and the German 
gorernnenl o/Kccs and iarther on the palace of the old 
Kaiser Wilhelm which is unoccupied andlm been left exactly 
as it was in his lifetime. He used to stand at a corner window 
on the ground floor, and look out at his laithful people 

It isnoa just noon- Splendid carnages and motor cars 
sweep past, and the crush of people on the pasements is 
great We hear the nspinting music of a mihtan band and 
the Imperial Cuaid marches down the street, followed bj 
crowds of eager sightseer*. Keeping time u ilh the music we 
march with them past the great Ko>-al Library to where 
Fied-nck the Great looks down fron h« tall bronze horse on 
the cluldren of to-day On the one sde is the Opera House 
on the oier i* the Univ'ersity with its ten thoiuand students 
andfarth-won the Arsenal with its large histoncaj collections 
of engines of war We cross o%er the Schlossbnjcke " 
(Palace Bridge), wh ch th r o w s its areh over the River Spree, 
and follow the parade into the Lustgarten" (Pleasure 
Garden). The band halts at the foot of tfie statue of hredenck 
William III and the people crowd round to h>ten for now 
one piece is played after another Thus the good citizens 
o' B«lm are entertained daily 

There are several noteworthy buildings round the Lust 
garten, among them many art museums and picture galleries, 
as well as the Cathedral and the Royal Palace (Plate I ). 

It looks very grand, tbu. palace though it does not stand as 
It should in the middle of a great open space, but is hemmed 
in fay the streets around iL 

Perhaps it would interest you to bear about a ball at the 
Imperial Court of Germany At the stroke of nine our 
carnage dnves m under the archway of the Palace. The 
carpeted staircases are lined by Beef-eaters,” m old fashioned 
„un fonns as motionless as if thi^ were cast in They 

do not turn even their eyes as the guests pass much lei 
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their head's. Now we are up in the state rooms, and move 
slowly o\cr the brightly polished floor through a suite of 
brilliant apartments glittering with electric light Pictures of 
the kings of Prussia stand out against the gilt leather tapestrj . 
At last w c reach the great throne-room, w Inch takes its name 
from the black eagles on the ceiling. 

What a varied scene awaits us Iwrc 1 Great ladies in costly 
dresses adorned with precious stones of great value, diamonds ' 
flashing and sparkling wherever we look, generals, and 
admirals in full dress, high oflRcials, ambassadors from foreign 
lands, including those of China and Japan. Here comes a 
great man to whom all bow , it ts the Imperial Chancellor. 

Chamberlains now request the guests to range themselves 
along the walls of the thronc-room A herald enters and 
strikes his silver staff against the floor, calling out aloud “ His 
Majesty the Emperor I" All is silent as the grave. Followed 
by the Empress, the princes ami princesses, William II. pas'ais 
through the room and greets his guests w ith a naan!>' hand- 
shake. He begins with the ladies and then pisses on to the 
gentlemen and speaks to every one Tlie Swedish Minister 
presents me, and the Emperor begins immediately to ask 
about Asia. He speaks of Alexander’s great campaign 
through the whole of western Asia, and exprcssc-s his 
astoniahment tint a man's name can live with undiminished 
renown through two thousand years. He points to the 
eagles on the ceiling, and asks if 1 do not sec a resembiance 
to the Chinese dragon lie talks of Tibet and the Dalai 
Lami, and of the great stillness m the heart of the desert. 

Soon the 'orchestra strikes up and the guests begin to 
dance. The onlj' one who seems unconcerned is the Emperor 
himself. An expression of deep senousness lies like a mask 
on his powerful face Is it not enough to be the Emperor of 
the German federation, with its four kingdoms, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and WUrteoibcrg, its six grand dijcliies, its 
many duchies and electorates, its imperial territory’, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and its three free towns, Hamburg, Lubcck, and 
Bremen? Does he not rule over sixty-five million people, 
over 207 towns of more than 25,000 inhabitants, and seven 
of more than half a million, namely Berlin, Hamburg, JIunich, 
Dresden, Leipzig, Breslau, and Cologne? Has lie not by tlic 
force of his own will created a fleet so powerful as to arouse 
uneasiness in England, the country which has the sole 
cammartif of tfte sea ? Amf « he not the comtrntntfer-fn-cAicf 
of an army w hich, on a war footing, is as large as the w hole 
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populiJjon of Scollind? AJJ Uu* might m-iVc hin 
scnous. 


KERUS to CONSTA\TI\On L ^ 

The next stage of otir joumcj u from Berlin to Vienna, 
the capital of Austnx The express lr7us)»carfi« us rapidly 
‘outhn'anl through Brandeobur^; To the >vc«t «e havT the 
Elbe, nhich flows into the North Sea at Hamburg, tiFile 
to ifw cast streams the Oder, which enters the Baltic Sea at 
Stettin Rut we make closer acquaintance only with the 
Elbe, first when v.c pass Dresden, the capital of SaxQn>, 
and again when we liaic crossed the Ausirnn frontier into 
Bohemia, where m a beautiful and denscl> peopled \-allcy 
clothed with trees the railwaj follows the windings of tlic 
stream, \\ hen the guard calls out at a large and busy station 
** Prague," wc arc «orr> that we hare no time to stay a few 
di^vs and stroll throi^ch the streets and quarts of one of the 
finest af d oldest to« ns of Europe The cngint < svhutJe 
sounds again and the tram came* us mfdi onwards to 
Vienna, the capita! of the FmpcfOf Prancis Joseph who alone 
IS more remarkable than all tne sights of the city 

V’tcnna is a fine and wealth) eit) , the fourth m Europe 
and, like Berlin, is full of centres of human citilisation science 
and art Here are found relics of ancient times beside the 
grand y»laccs of the pcsent daj, the * Ring is ore of the 
finest streets in the world, and the lower of St Stephens 
Church n»cs up to the sky aberve the »wx« milJion inhabitants 
of the town Vienna to a greater extern than Ijcrlin is a 
town of pleasure and merrj genial life a grand o d qnsfocratic 
town, a towTi of theatres concerts balls and ciifLa The 
Danube canal, with its twelve bridges passes nghi through 
Vienna and outside the eastern outskiru the Danube itself 
m an artificial bed, rolls its dark blue waters w ith a melodious 
murmur, provnding an accompaniment to the famous \ icnnesc 
waltzes. 

If Vienna is, then one of the centres of human Vnowled^e 
and refinement and if there are a thou and wonderfuJ things 
to behold within its walls jet it contains nothing more 
remarkable than the old Enperor Not because ho (s so old 
or because be still survives as one of the last of an almost 
extinct generation but because b> hts august personahtj he 
keeps together an empire composed of many different 
countries, races, and religious sects. Fifty millions of people 
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arc nnged under his sceptre There arc Gertmns m Austm 
Chechs in Bohemia Magyars tn Hungary Poheks in Galicia 
and a Crow d of other peoples nay c%cn Mohammedans live 
under the protection of the Catholic throne, v. 

Ills hfc has abounded in cares and vicissitudes He has 
lived through wars insurrections ami revolutions and w th 
skill and tact has held m check all the contending factions 
which have striven and are still striv mg to rend asunder hts 
empire It is difficult to imagine the Austro Hungarian 
monarchy without him \\ ith him it i«rhaps stands or falls 
therefore there is no one in the present day whose life is of 
greater importance to humanity He has been the object of 
murderous attempts hts wife was assassinated his only son 
perished by a violent death He is now eighty two years old 
and he has worn the imperial crovn for sixty four years 
Since 1867 he has been king of Hungary During his reign 
the industry trade agriculture and general prosperity of hts 
dominions have been enormously developed And the most 
remarkable of all is that he still carries his head high is 
smart and upright and works as hard as a labourer in the 
Danube valley 

The fortunes of Austria and Hungary arc still more closely 
united with and dependent on the great river Danube 
Certainly in tlie north we have the Llbc and the Dniester and 
in the south several small riverswhich enter the Adriatic Sea 
But otherw isc all the rivers of the monarchy belong to tiie 
Danube and collect from all directions to the mam stream 
The Volga is the largest river of hurojws and has its own sea 
the Caspian The Danube is the next largest and has also 
its sea the Black Sea Its source is also black for it 
takes its rise in the mountains of the Black Forest in Baden 
and from source to mouth it is httlc short of iSoo miles 

The Danube flows through Havana Austria and Hungary 
forms the boundary between Rumania and Bulgaria and 
touciics a small comer of Russian territory It has sixty 
great tributaries of which more than half are navagable Step 
by step the volume of the mam stream is augmented We 
can sec that for ourselves on our way through Europe At 
Budapest which is cut in two by the river and where five 
handsome bridges connect the banks we seem almost to 
be on a lake The Elirabcth Hrdge has a span of g^o feet 
iFfia'iWr olrWiT oir A\v tfi*’ JJ«iVuar.hif .vv.n- .y' 

nearly two-thirds of a mile wide but here the current is 
slow creeks of stagnant water are formed and marshes 
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extend far aJoj^ the banks. And at the point where the 
Rumanian raiUray crosses the Danube, we find at Chemo- 
^-odsk a bridge o\-er the rircr whmh is nearly 2l miles long 
arid is the Joj^est in all the world, J»ot far from here 
the waters of the Danube part Into three arms and form a 
broad delta at the mouth. There grow dense reeds, twice as 
lilgh as a man, on which large herds of buffaloes graze, where 
woh"es still seek thar pre>', and where srater-fowl breed in 



millions, if we look carefufiyat the map, we shajj see that 
Central Europe is occupied mosll3* by the Danube \-allc}', 
and that this S'aUe>*, with its c\tensise lowlands, boundw 
by the best-known mountains of Europe, in the north by 
the mountains of South Germany and Bohemia and the 
Carpathians, in the south by the Alps and the mountains of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

From Budapest the train takes us over the Hungarian 
plain, a \ery singular country,^ Uke a trough, for it is sur- 
rounded by mountains on all sttles. There i» abundance of 
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ram cspcciall) up on tjjc mountiin slopes. Tlic ninicr j-. 
cold ana ihc summer « arm as is ihvaj s the ease in countnci 
far remoN cd from the se.% Dust and sand storms arc common 
and m some parts blown sand collects into dunes. 1 ormcrI> 
the Hunfjarian lowland was a fertile steppe, where Magjir 
nomads roamed about on horseback and tended their cattle 
and their enormous flocks of shcej). llut now agriculture is 
cxlcndwl more and more. U heat r^ e barlc) maize nee 
potatixis and wine are jiroduccti in such quantities that they 
arc not only suflicicnt uir the countrj'^s needs but aI>o mam 
ta«i a considerable evjiort trade. Round the tillages am! 
homesteads grow oaks elms hme trees and becchca jx>{!ars 
and Willows are widclj distributed for their light seeds arc 
earned long distances b> the wind Hut m the large stcpjic 
disincts where marshes arc so common the jicoplc have no 
other fuel but reeds and dntal dung 

Caltle-raising has alwa>s been an important occupation m 
Ilungarj The brcesl of cows o\cn and buffaloes is con 
tinuail) b<.ing tmproa'cd b> judicious sctceUon and all kindi 
of sheep coats, and nigs are kept m great numlicrs, while the 
rearing Of fowls beekeeping the iroduction of silk from silk 
worms and the fishing mdostr) are also high!) detTlofieil 
To the nomads wlio wander from one localitj to another 
with their herds horses arc necessary and it is therefore 
quite natural that Hungary should be ncli in horsto— spicu lid 
••nimals of miK«l Tatar and Arabian blood 

This counlr) where all wealth grows and tlmscs and 
wher the land well and uniformly watered contributes m 
such a high degree to the wUI being of man is fiat and 
monotOTOUS when \ilw«? from the train Ue see herds with 
their ino-inted herdsmen we sec tillages ro.ads ind cottages 
but these do not give us any very clear conception of the 
country Therefore it is advisable to spend a few hours m 
the agricultural exhibition at Hudapcst, where we can see the 
most attractive models illustrating llunganan rural life, from 
j asturcs and farmyards to chumtd butter and manufacturetl 
cheeses from the silk worm in the chrysalis to the valuable 
silken web \^e can see the life of farmers in the country 
- homesteads msimple reedhutsortents the various crops they 
grow on their fields, the yellow honey combs taken from tl e 
lines in autumn tanned leather and the straps, saddles and 
trunks that arc made of it We can see the wcayvons, 
implements and spoil of the Hungarian hunter and fi herman 
and when we come out of the last room we rcah c that this 
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country js wisely and a?ectionatel> nursed by its people, and 
therefore gires profit and prcKpenty in exchange. 

With unabated speed the tram rushes on oter the plain, 
and at length rattles across a bndge t«er the Danube into 
Belgrade, the capital of Scrvia. Here we bid good b>c to the 
Danube and follow the Morava valley upwards. The Seixian 
Milages of low white houses, with pyramidal roofs of tiles or 
thatch, are \ery pretty and picturesquely built, and above 
them, green heights, wooded slopes, flocks and herds, and 
peasants m bright - coloured motley clothes following the 
plough- Small murmuring brooks dance in merry leaps 
down to the Morava, and the Mora\-a itself flows to the 
Danube. \\ e are still in the drainage basin of this nw, 
and, when we baie crossed the whole of Sema, passed over 
a flat mountain ridge and left Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, 
behind us and ha\-e come to another stream, e%'en this is one 
of the affluents of the Danube. 

Dunng a Ui^ part of our joumej we axe therefore 
stronglj' impressed by this mighty stream, and pcrccjse that 
It IS a condition of existence to whole peoples and States 
Innumerable boats navigate its channel— -from row mg boats 
fcme», and barges to steamers of heavy freight The> mam 
tain communication between the senes of towns with walls 
and bouses reflected In the gliding water Their wharves are 
frequently in connection with trams , and man> railwiys have 
been built with an eye to the traffic on the Danube. In eadv». 
times, when the migrations of people from the east stieimed 
oier Europe, the Danube valley was generally utilizer, and 
still at the present day the nver affords an advarvageohs 
channel of communication between tlic western ana eastern’’ 
parts of the Continent. ’ 

hight jealously conceals from our eyes the kingdom o( 
Bulgaria, as we travel through its southern part along the 
nver Mantza, which flows southwards. We do not leave it^ 
\-aUey until weare bey ond IhcTurkish frontier and \dnanopley 
Here we are m the broadest part of the Balkan Peninsula; 
and amidst the regular swaying of the tram we lie thinking 
of the famous Balkan lands which extend to the south— “ 
Albania, with its warlike people among its mountains and 
dales , Macedonia, the country of Alexander the Great . Greece, 
in ancient times the centre of learning and art U hen day 
dawns w-e are in Turk^, and the sun is high when the tram 
'/OfiihiVU. -/Ti 
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CONSTA^ TINOPLE 

From the highest platforai of the lofty tower which rises 
from the square in the centre of the promontory of Stambul 
a wonderful view can be obtained of the city and its surround 
mgs — a singular blending of great masses of houses and 
glittering sheets of blue water Stambul is the Turkish 
quarter It consists of a sea of closely built wooden houses of 
many colours Out of the confusion rise the graceful spires 
of minarets and the round domes of mosques (Plate II ). Just 



below j our feet is the great bazaar — the merchants’ town and 
farther off is St. Sophia, the pnnapal mosque. Like Rome, 
{ the city is built on seven hills. In the vallcvs between shady 
I trees and gardens have found a site Far to the west are 
seen the towers on the old wall of Stambul 

Before jou to the north on the point of a blunt pro- 
montory, stand the two quarters called Galata and Pera 
There Europeans dwell, and there are found Greeks and 
Italians, Jews and Armenians, and other men of races living 
in the adjacent countnes — in the Balkan Peninsula, m Asia 
Minor and Caucasia 

Between this blunt peninsula and Stambul an inlet nms 
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nor the bon^ of \%a\-cs It !h tlie combiiictl \oitfc of nature 
* and human labour It la like the buzzing round a beehive 
Now and then you distinguish tlic cry of a porter, the bell of 
a tramcar, the w histlc of a steamer, or the bark of A dog Hut, 
as a rule, all melt together into a single sound It is the 
ceaseless noise tint always hovers over the chimneys of a 
great city. 

,*• , TffE CiiuKCH OF Tilt Divine WisdOsi 

Let us now go down to the great mosque on the point 
On the top of the principal dome we sec a huge gilded crescent 
This has glittered up there for 450 years, but prciiously the 
cupola w as adorned by the Chriiiian Cross How came the 
change about ? 

Let us imagine that we arc standing outside the church 
and let the year be 54S A » One of the finest temples of 
Christendom habjUstb«ncomplctcd by the first architect of his 
time from Asia Minor The work has occupied sixteen years, 
and ten thousand workmen have been constantly engaged 
\ at It Hut now it is finished at last, ind the Church of the 
Divine Wisdom, Hagia Sophia, 15 to be consecrated to^ay 

Tlic great rmperor of the Hyzantinc realm, Justinian, 
drives up in a chariot drawn by four horses Hw enters the 
temple attended by the Hatnarch of ConsUintirtopIc Tlic 
building IS as large as a market place, and the beautiful 
dome, round as the vault of heuen, is 180 feet above the 
floor Justinian looks around and is pleased with his work 
The great men of the cliurch and empire, clad in costly 
robes, salute him He examines the variegated marble 
wlucli covers the walls he aiimircs tlic artistically arranged 
mosaic on the gold groundwork of the dome, he is amazed at 
the hundred columns which 5up(>ort tlie cupolas and galleries, 
some of dark-green marble, others of dark red porphyry 
1 he Emperor's w caltli is inexhaustible. I las he not presented 
to the church seven crosses of gold each weighing a hundred 
pounds? Docs not theChurcli of the Divine IVisdom possess 
forty thousand chalice veils all embroidered with pearls and 
precious stones? Arc there not m tlic sacristy twenty four 
Hibles, which m their gold studded eases weigh two hundred 
pounds each? Are rot pictures of the Redeemer, of the 
Mother of God, of angels, prophets and evangelists suspended 
between the twelve columns of solid silver which are the 
Holy of Holies m the temple? Arc not the faithful moved 
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to tears at the sight of the cniofix and at the remembrance 
that the gilded cross of silto" ts an exact copy of that which, 
more than five hundred years ago, was set up by Romaa 
barbanans at Jenisaleni ? 

Justinian turns round and examines the panels of the 
three doors which are said to have been made of wtxd 
from Noahs ark The doors of the main entrance arc of 
solid silver, the others are beautifully mlaid with cedar 
wood ivory and amber Above his head silver chandeliers 
swing in chains, some of them form together a cross and 
are a symbol of the light of heaven hovering over the dark 
ness of earthly life. The vault is flooded with light, and 
in the mosaic he sees the meek saints kneeling before God 
in silent supplication. Below the vault be sees the foo. 
cherubims with two pairs of wings. He thinks of the first 
chapter of Ezekiel ‘ And the likeness of the firmament 
upon the heads of the living creature was as the colour of 
the terrible crystal and 1 heard the noise of their wings 
like the noise of great waters” He also calls to mind 
the book of Exodus cb xxxvni Even to the mercy scat 
ward were the faces of the eberubims " It was the same here 
tn h« own church 

Inspired by humility before God and pnde before his 
fellowtncn the Emperor Justinian moves to his pne-dieu 
He ftfis on his knees and exclaims God be praised w ho has 
thought me worthy to bring such a work to completion ' I 
have surpassed thee O Solomon " 

Then the pipes and drums stnke up and the glad songs of 
the people echo among the houses which are decorated by 
webs of cosily brocade hanging from the windows The 
festival IS prolonged for fourteen days casksful of silver 
coins are distributed among the multitude and the Emperor 
feasts the whole 

Then follow new centuries and new generations in the 
footsteps of the old. The bones of Christians moulder under 
the grave mounds, but sljJl the temple remains as before. 
There priests and patnarchs and fathers of the Church 
assemble to Church CouncBs and the great festivals of the year 
are celebrated under its vault. Nearly a thousand years of 
the Stream of tune have passed away and we come to May 
29 1453 

May IS a fine month m Constantinople. The summer is m 
alLits^lo^r tbfi^jvrdf-w.-.Awgev^eiswvr.vvi'.VfirdvaaYvmforc' 
the clear waters of the Bosporus glitter like bnghtly polished 
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* metal Rut what a day of humilntton and terror was this 
day of May, 1453! In the early morning tidings of mis 
1 fortune were disseminated among the citizens The Turkish 
Sultan had stormed in through the walls with his innumerable 
troops Beside themsehes with fright men women and 
children fled to St Sophia leaving their homes and goods to 
be plundered A hundred thousand persons ruslied in and 
locked and barred all the church doors behind them They 
trusted that the conquerw would not dare to desecrate so 
holy a place Abashed before the holiness of God he would 
bow down m the dust and lea\e them m peace And accord 
ing to a prophec> the angel of God would descend from 
hea\cn in the hour of need and rescue the church and the 
City 

The Christians w aited praying and trembling Then the 
wild fanfares of the Mohammedan trumpets were heard from 
the nearest hills Piercing cries of anguish cclioed from 
the \*auUing mothers pressed their children to their hearts 
husbands and wi\cs embraced each other galley slaves with 
chains still on thcr wrists tried to hide themselves in the 
darkness behind the pillars 

The a\es of the Mohammedans ring against the doors 
Splinters of costly wood fly before the blows Here a gate 
cracks there another is. broken in The janissanes rush in 
thirsting for blood XltjLJ^pbct-Jias_ccn)maDdedJJutJ)i8 
^Jrine s sliall be_^rcad over .th(u;art h_,b > - fi re-j md-sword 
They are only too ready to obey this order Already steeped 
in blood from the combat outside the walls tliey continue to 
gather in the harvest with dnpping scimitars The defence 
less are fastened together with chains and driven out like 
cattle 

Then comes the turn of the holy edifice The mosaics 
arc hacked to pieces with swords and lances the costly altar 
cloths are taken from their store room the church is plundered 
of Its gold and silver and rows of camels and mules arc led in 
on to the temple floor to be laden with the immense treasures 
Full of fanatical religious hatred s%vanns of black bearded 
Turks rush up to the figure of the crucified Redeemer A 
Mohammedan presses his janissaiys cap over the crowm of 
thorns The image ts carried with wild shrieks round the 
church and presumptuous voices call out scornfully Here 
you see the God of the Christians 

At the high altar a Greek bishop stood in pontifical robes 
and read mass over the Christians in a loud and clear voce 

C 
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Hjs \oice nc\cr tremWeU for a rwmenL He ivisbed to give 
hi* flock hci>cn)> con5o}at]on in eartW> troubles. At last fee 
remained alone. Then be broke off the miss in the riddle 
of a sentence took the chalice and a*«cended the s*eps leadn;: 
to the upper galleries. The Turks caught sight of him ard 
rushed after him like hungfj h>'amas. 

He IS alread> up m the gallcrj He m surrounded on all 
sides b> soldiers v,ilh drasm swords and lowered spears. 
Next moment he must fall dead over the communion chalice. 
No escape, no rescue u possible. Before him stands the gnn 
stone walk 

But, lol a door opens in tlic nul) and when thebwhophaj 
gone m the wall closet up again The soldiers stand still m 
astonishment Then they begin to attack the wall with 
spcao and axes. But it is no use. The> renew their efforts, 
but still tn vam 

Four centuries and a half have passed since then and stil 
the Greeks cherish a blind faith that the dv> mil come 'vhen 
St Sophia will be restored to Christian uses, when the wall 
will open "igain and the bishop will walk out with the chalice 
in hts hand. Calm and dignified he w fll descend the stain 
cross the church, and moOnt op to the high alar to continue 
the mass from the point where he was interrupted b\ the Turks 

Let us return to the savage soldicf> All the doors stand 
open and the midda> sun shmes in through the arched 
windows. The pillage and tumult ha\e reached the r height 
when a ficrj horse cames a nder up to the mam entrance. 
He IS attended bj Mohammedan pnnees generals and pashas.^ 
His name is ^lohammed 11 the Conqueror the Sultan of 
the Turks. He is >oung and prcoid and has a will of iron 
but he IS solemn and melanchol> He dismounts and passes 
on foot o\ cr this floor, over the marble slabs trodden a thousand 
j-ears ago by the Emperor jusbnian 

The first thing he sees is a janissary mahciouslv aiming 
his axe at the marble pai-cment. The bultan goes up to him 
and asks "MTij ?" In the cause of the faith " answers, the 
soldier Then the Sultan draws hts sabre and cutting the 
man down exclaims, Dt^s, haie jou not loot enough? 
The buildings of the aty are m> propertj " And knekmg 
the djnng man aside he ascends a Christian pulpit, and in a 
thundering voice dedicates the Church of the Holy \\ isdon 
’K/VJanu 
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roHf and a half ccntuncs line passed down the stream of 
iime since the dij' when the cross was rcmovctl and tlie 
.crescent raised its horn aboae the Church of the Holy 
Wisdom The Turks ha\e erected four minarets round the 
dome, and c\a:rj c%cning from the platforms of these minarets 
sounds the \ofcc of the maezzm, summoning (he faithful to 
pra>cr He wears a white turban and a long mantle down 
to his feet To all four quarters of the city the call rings out 
with long, silvery a sounds and full, liquid ^s ‘ God is great 
(four times rcpcatwi) I bear witness that there is no god 
but GchI (twice repeated). 1 bear witness that Mohammed 
Is the Apostle of God (twice repeated) Come to pra>crs' 
Come to pra) ers * Como to salvation ’ Come to salvation t 
God IS great Tlicrc is no god but God ” 

, Now the sun Sinks beJoiv (he horizon, and ,a cannon shot 
thunders fortli. We are in the month of fasting, during 
which the Mohammedans do not cat, drmk or smoke each 
pday so long as the sun is un Tims the I’rophct commands 
pin the Koran, their holy book The firmgof the gun proclaims 
clhc end of the fast for to-da> and when the faithful have 
sTcfrcshed Ihcmsclvca with the smoking rissoles and nee 
( puddings, or fruit, coffee and wntcr pipes which stand 
ready, they tuni their steps to the old Church of the Divine 
(Wisdom, which still retains its Greek name. Round the 
{minarets thousands of lamps arc lighted and between the 
^ towers the sacred names hang in flaming lights Inside the 
mosque, on chains fifty feet long hang chandeliers, full of 
Innumerable oil lamps m small round glass bowls, and on 
extended lines hang other lamps as close as the brads of a 
rosarj The floor of the mosque is a sea of light, but the 
interior of the dome is hid m gloom Huge green shields 
^affixed to the columns bear in golden letters the names of 
'Allah, Mohammed and the saints, and the characters arc 
^thirty feet high 

, The faithful have already filled the floor which is covered 
'with straiv matting Shoes must be left outside on entering 
!the mosque, and a man must wash his arms, hands, and face 
^before he goes in Now the Turks stand m long rows, white 
and green turbans and red fezes with black tassels all mixed 
together All turn their faces towards Mecca. All hands go 
up together to the height of the face and are stretched out 
^.flat- the.thumhs tnuchiqg thc-tinjif-therar Then .thqv berul 
the body forward, resting their hands on their knees Next 
they fall on their knees and touch (he floor with their fore- 
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heads “ Prayer is the kqr to Paradise," says the Koran, . 
every section of the prayer requires a certain posture 

A pnest stands iit a pulpit and breaks in on the soleraii 
silence ivith his clear musical voice The last %yord dies 
away on his lips, but the echo lingers long in the dome, 
hovering like a restless spirit among the statues of the 
cherubim 

Among us at home there are people who are ashamed of • 
going to church. A Mohammedan may neglect hts religious 
duties, but he ahiays regards it as an honour to fulfil them 
When we come to Persia or Turkestan we shall often see 
a caravan leader leave his camels in the middle of the march 
spread out his prayer mat on the ground, and recite his I 
prayers They do not do it thoughtlessly or slovenly yoU| 
might yell in the ear of a Mohammedan at prayer and hr j 
would take no notice. i 

“There is no god but God!" The words sound like »' 
trumpet blast, as a summons over boundless regions of the Old i 
World From its cradle in Arabia. Islam has spread over alij 
the west and centre of Asia, over the southern parts of the] 
continent, over certain regions in south eastern Europe, and 
over half Africa It is no wonder that Mohammedan mission* 
anes find it easy to convert the blacks of Africa Mohammed 
promises them Paradise after death, and Paradise is only a j 
continuation of worldly pleasures— a place where the blessed i 
dwell under palms which continually bear fruit, where clear! 
springs leap forth, and where flutes and stringed instruments] 
make music in eternal summer^ 

The Bazaars of Stambul 

As a child Fatima Hanum played in one of the narrow 
streets of Stambul When she was old enough, her parents 
betrothed and married her to Emm Effendi, the son of an 
influential pasha. She knew little of him beyond that he was 
rich and rvas considered a good match His house was 
situated m one of the larger streets of Scutari, and consisted! 
of two wings completely cut off from each other In the one 
the husband had his apartments, m the other liv^ the 
ivomen For Fatima is not alone, her husband has three 
other wives, and all four have male and female slaves wh® 

Poor Fatima is thus unfortunate from the first Sbej 
cannot live happily with a man whose affecuon is not hers' 
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•\lone, and it is difficult for her to live in peace v\ ith the three 
other v\omen who have the same rights as herself Her 
life IS empty and uearisome, and her dajs are piassed in 
idleness For hours she stands behind the lattice in the 
oriel window which projects over the street and watches 
die movement going on below When she is tired of this 
she goes m again Her room is not large In the middle 
Splashes a small fountain Round the walls extend divans. 
She sinks moodilj on to one of them and calls a female slave, 
who brings a small table, more like a stool Fatima roils 
a cigarette, and with dreamy eyes watches the blue nngs as 
thej rise to the ceiling Again she calls the slave. A bow?l 
of sweets is brought, she yawns, takes a bit of sweetmeat, and 
tlirows herself on the soft cushions 

Then she dnnks a glass of lemonade and crosses the room 
to n leather trunk, which she unlocks In the trunk he her 
ornaments bracelets of gold pearl necklaces, earrings of 
turauoise, and many cloths of coloured silk She puts a 
necklace round her neck, adorns her fingers with rings, and 
.winds thin silken veils round her head When she is ready 
•she goes up to the mirror and admires her own beautj She 
js really handsome. Her skin is white and soft, her eyes are 
black, her hair falls in dark waves over her shoulders She is 
not pleased with the colour of her lips The slave brings out 
a smalt pot of porcelain and with a pencil paints Fatimas lips 
redder than the coral which the Hindu dealers sell m the 
bazaar Then the e> ebrows are not dark enough, so the> are 
blackened with Indian ink 

When Fatima is tired of examining her own features in 
the mirror she puts back her ornaments into the chest and 
locks it securely A staircase leads down from her room to 
the gardea There she saunters for a time enjoying the per- 
fume of roses and jasmine, and stands before the cage of sing 
mg birds to amuse herself wnth them. One of the other wives 
1 comes down to the harem garden and calls out to her 
I “You are as ugly as a monkej, Fatima , you are old and 
! wrinkled and your eyes are red. Not a man in all Stambul 
. would care to look at you ’ Fatima answers “If Emm 
E/Tendi had not been tired of j-ou, old moth-eaten parrot, he 
I would not have brought me to his harem.” And then she 
I hurries up to her room again to ask the mirror if it is true that 
•hft’’ JS® .wd 

In order to foiget her vexation she decides to go over to 
the great bazaar m Stambul The slave envelops her in a 
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wluinmous kaftan^ m uh«ch hcf white hnnds with jcllcrr 
stimcd nails disappear *imon^ the folds. She slips into be' 
shoes, which arc like slippers with turned up points, and pats 
on the most important jjarment of all — the \cil Its tipper 
part co%‘crs the hetd and the forehead doti*n to the cj cbrtws, 
while the lower part hangs down o>-cr the d»n, mouth, ard 
jKirt of the nose. A wonnn docs not show her face to any 
man but her husband Of late j cars manj women tran'^ress 
this rule and let the lovscr part of the \cil f^ll so low that 
most of the face is seen. Fatimn howeser, does not gu 
with the newr fashion She shows only her eyes but her 
glances arc enough to let the man m the street percci« 
that she is beautiful None of them is so impertinent as to 
look at her or speak to her Onl> I uropcans she meets tun 
round 

The sla\*e docs not go wnth her She stops at the quay 
« here the <atquet or long rowing boats, he. Tne boatmen n** 
and Kicam together Each one extols with words and 
gestures the excellences of his boat. She makes her choice^ 
and steps in and sits down on the cushions. The eatqut « 
narrow and sharp as a eanoe, p.nintcd w hits, w ith i gold 
borfcf on the gunirtde. T**o powerful men take their oars 
and the fatque darts oscr the blue waters of the Bosporus. 
Half way between Scutari and Stambul Tatima looks caoCrlj 
down the Sea of Marmora. She longs for an hour of freedom 
and orders the boatmen to change the direction The w ind i* 
fresh, so they pull in their oars and hoist the sail and the 
boat glides southward at a rapid pace But 1 atima is 
capricious and is soon tired of the Sea of Marmora, and 
orders the men to steer to the nearest qua> in Stambul 
She gives them two silver coins which thc> lake without a 
w-ord of thanks or civility She hastens up to the great 
baxaar and steps from the hot sunlight of the streets into 
cool shade and gloom 

For the bazaars are like tunnels They arc streets and 
lanes covered with vaults of stone where daylight pene- 
trates sparingly through the cupolas in the roof Here 
the heat of summer is not fdt and you can walk dry shod 
on stormy and ramy days \ou are soon accustomed to 
the darkness but have great dilHculty m finding the vva> i 
unless you have been bewn in Stambul and have often J 
passed through this labyrinth The passages arc quite * 

K. ^ *1* cCTHLt ng of a long gown 

hy a pidle and having Ueeves reaching below the haadt 
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narrow, but j^ct wide enough to alJow <lrcs/ilt(s^ 3 .nd carts to 
pass through 

The bazaar, then js an underground town m itself a town 
of tradesmen and artisans On either side of c\ cry strwt is an 
endless row of small open shops the floors of which arc 
raised a little above the level of the street and serve also as 
counters or show stands. The shops are not mixed up 
together, but each industry each class of goods his its own 
street In the shoemakers street for example shoes of all 
kinds are set out but the most common are slippers of jullow 
and red leather embroidered ind stitched with gold for men 
women and children for rich ind poor I ora long distance 
you can see nothing but slippers and shoes right and left 

\ou are ver> glad when the shoe department comes to an 
end and jou come to 1 large street where rich shopkeepers 
sell brocades of silver gold and silk It is best not to take 
much money with >ou to this street or j ou will be tempted to 
buy ever) thing j ou see I fere I c mats from Tcrsia cm 
broidcred silken goods from India shaw Is from Kashmir and 
the finest work of southern A<u and northern Africa. I*oor 
Fatima! Her husband is wealth) enough but he has no 
mind to let her scatter his mone> about in tl c great bazaar 
With sad looks she gazes at the turquoises from Nishapur, 
the rubies from Badakshan the pearls from the coast of 
Bahrein and the corals from the Indian Ocean 

W hen she has spent all the silver coins she has w ith her 
she turns to leave but it is a long way to the entrances 
of the bazaar She pvsscs through the street of the metal 
workers an 1 turns off at the armourers lane There the 
noise IS. deafening sledge hammers and mallets hammer and 
beat for the shops of the bazaar are workshops as well 

Again she turns a comer F vidcntlj she has lost her waj 
for she stands and looks about in all directions. She has 
now come to a passage where water pipes and all articles 
connected with smoking arc sold Then she turns in another 
direction An odour tells her a long distance off that she 
IS coming to the street of spicc-dealcrs. She lias to ask her 
waj almost at every step 

Not onl) in Constantinople but in all parts of the Turkish 
Empire and all over the Mohammedan world goods are 
bought and sold m these half dark tunnels which are called 
bazaars It is the same m the Mohammedan tow ns of North 

• A J osltVy u » low foor vbccM open emuse pljui£ for b re The 
HorJ 1 Ksssian 
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Africa, in Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, Caucasia, Afghanistan, 
India, and Turkestan Wherever minarets rise above the 
dwellings of men and the muezzin sings out his everlasting 
" There is no god but God," the exchange of wares and coin 
IS earned on in dark bazaars The great bazaar in Stambul 
IS one of the richest, but even where the bazaars are small 
and insignificant the same order prevails, the same mode of 
life Among Turkish men and women of high rank stroll 
poor ragamuffins and dervishes or beggmg monks A caravan 
of camels moves slowly through the crowd, bringing fresh 
supplies to the tradesmen from a steamboat quay or from the 
railway station The camels have scarcely disappeared in the 
darkness before a train of mules with heavy bales follows in 
their track A loud voiced man olTers for sale grapes and 
melons he carries in a basket, while another bears a water 
bottle of leather 

And all the races which swarm here! The great majority 
are, of course, Turks but we also see whole rows of shops 
where only Persians trade We see Hindus from India 
Egyptians from Cairo, Arabs from the coasts of tlie Red Sea 
Circassians and Tatars from the Caucasus and the Crimea 
Sarts from Samarkand and Bokhara, Armenians, Jews, and 
Greeks, and not infrequently we meet a negro from Zanzibar 
or a Chinaman from the farthest East 

It IS a confusion of shopmen and customers, brokers and 
thieves from all the East A noise and bustle, a deafening roar 
which never ceases all daylong, a hurrjing a striving and 
eagerness to clear the stock and gam money If the prices 
were fixed, business would soon be done But if you have 
taken a fancy to a Kurdish mat and ask the price, the trades 
man demands a quite absurd sum You shrug your shoulders 
and go your way He calls out another, lower price. You 
go on quietly, and the man comes running after you and has 
dropped his price to the lowest In every shop bargains are 
made vociferously in the same way TTvere is a continual 
buzz of voices, now and then interrupted by the bells of 
caravans. 

The illumination is dim The noonday sun penetrates 
only through openings in the vault and forms patches of light 
Dust floats about in the shafts of light, mixed with smoke 
from water pipes The greater the distance the dimmer this 
confined air appears There is also an indescribable odour 
nVe smeiV ci' imnr .mu' amwiici; u/ guuuW; nnnl 

tobacco, of rotting refuse, strong spices, fresh, juicy fruit — all 
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mixed tojjetlier into a peculiar odour which Is characteristic of 
all Oriental bazaars. 

The bazaar of Stambul contains a {jrcat deal besides. 
On the northern side is a line of old caravanserais, massive 
stone buildings of several storeys, with galleries, passages, and 
rooms, and with a large open court in the centre Here 
resort the wholesale merchants, and here are their warehouses 
and stocks. Lastly, cafes and eating-houses arc found in the 
tunnelled streets, baths and small oratories, so that a man 
can pass his whole day in the bazaar without needing to 
go home. He can obtain all he wants in the vicinity of 
his shop. 
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CONSTAMTINOPLC TO TCHITRAN 
(*905) 

TiiE Ri-ACk Sea 

Attended by the of the Swedish Embass>, old AI 1 , 
I drove liow n to the rjuay on a fresh, sunn> October morning 
loaded all my boaes on board a ftnjye, and nas rotted b> 
four men out to the Bosporus betrtcett anchored sailing 
\esse1s, steamers, and >'aehts. On arriting at the gangway 
of a large Russian steamer, I waited until all ray luggage was 
safe on board and then followed it 

The anchor is weighed, the propeller begins to turn, and 
the vessel steers a course northwards through the Bosporus 
With my field-glasses 1 settle down on a bSneh m the stern 
and take farencll of the Turkish capital IJow grand, hott 
unforgettable is this scene t The white, graceful minarets 
shoot up to heaven from the sea of houses and the cj'prcsses 
— tall, grave, and straight as kings — also s«m to point out to 
the children of earth the vva> to Paradise. Everj where the 
houses mount up the hills, ranged like tJie rows of seats m 
a theatre. The whole is like a gigantic circus with an 
auditorium for more than 4 million Turks, and the arena is 
the blue water of the Bosporus. 

The steamer carries us away relentlessly from this 
charming picture. As dreams fade away in the night so 
the white cit> is conce'vled the first promontories. Then 
1 change my phee and look ahead Perhaps the v lew is even 
more beautiful in this direction. The sound is like a rncr 
between steep, rocky shores, but in the mouth of every val!e>, 
and wherever the margin of the shore is flat, stand white 

t A ffuwromeni ttmyt ta tauiet 
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villas and mansions, villages, walls and rums, gardens and 
gro\cs. The Bosporus js barely twenty miles long In 
some places its breadtli is less than a third of a mile, m 
others two-thirds Old plane-trees spread their crowns over 
fresh meadows, and laurels, chestnuts, walnuts, and oaks 
nlTord deep shade. White dolphins skim along the water, 
and a school of porpoises folIowi> m the wake of the boat 
W’aitmg for the refuse from the cook’s galley The} are dark 
soft, and smooth their backs shining like metal and they can 
easily be seen seveni feet below the surface. A single flap 
of the tail fin gives them a tremendous impulse and the> 
come up to the surface like arrows discharged by the gods 
of the sea, and describe beautiful somersaults among the 
waves They could easily ov'crtake us if they liked, but the} 
content themselves with following close behind us hour after 
hour 

To the left wo have the European coast, to the right the 
Asiatic The distance is always so small that the Europeans 
can hear the bark of the Asiatic dc^ Here is Terapia, with 
the summer villas of Christians and the ambassadors’ palaces. 
Turkish co/Tce-houses arc erected on the shore and their 
balconies hang over the water Earthcr on there is a large 
valley with an ancient plane-tree with seven trunks which are 
called “ the seven brothers.’ According to tradition Godfrej 
dc Bouillon With his crusaders reposed under its shade m the 
winter of locj^ioo?, when he marched to recover the hoi} 
sepulchre and win the sounding title of ” King of Jerusalem 

Now the channel widens out and the coasts of the two 
continents diverge from each other We see the horizon of 
the Black Sea opening before us, and the vessel begins to 
pitch. Lighthouses stand on cither side of the entrance, 
which IS commanded b} batteries high above it. W c roll out 
into the sea, and half an hour later vvo can hardi} see the 
break m the coast line which marks the end of tlic Bosporus 

We make stnight for Sebastopol, near the southernmost 
point of the Crimea This is the station of the Russian 
Black Sea fleet, but the Russians have little pride in it, for 
the Turks control the passage to the Mediterranean and 
without the consent of the odicr great Powers the Russian 
warships cannot pass through The Black Sea is, of course, 
open to the mercantile vessels of all nations. 

You know, of course, that Europe has four landlocked 
seas, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Black and Caspian 
Seas The Baltic is enclosed all lound by European coasts , 
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the B’ack and Caspian Seas belonjj to both Europe and A«ta , 
while the Mediterranean lies between the three continents 
of the O’d World — Europe* Asia, and Africa. Now the 
Baltic Black, and Caspian S^s arc of about the same sue, 
each hannj an area about three times that of England and 
W ales. The lUltic is corrected with the AtLintic b> several 
sounds between the Danish islands and Scania. The Black 
Sea has onlj one outlet, the Bosporus. The Caspian Sea 
has no outlet at all, and u reml^ a lake. 

The Baltic is ictj' shallon, its maximum depth, south-east 
of the Landsort lighthouse, b«ng 250 fathoms. Next comes 
the Caspian Sea waih a depth of 600 fathoms. The singular 
feature of thu, the largest lake in the world is that its surface 
liea S5 feet below that of the Black Sea. This lost is the 
deepest of the three, for m i* a sounding of 1230 laih«n» has 
been taken. 

All three seas arc «alt, the Baltic least and the Caspian 
most Four great nvers enter the Black Sea, the Danube, 
Dniester, Dnieper, and Don. It therefore receives large 
vc'nmes of fr^ water But along the bottom of the 
Bosporus an undercurrent of salt irater passes into the 
B'ack Sea, which 1$ compensated for b> a surface stream 
of less salt and therefore l^hter water flownng to the 
Mediterranean. 

The Black Sea is not blacker than any other sea, nor is 
the White Sea »hi*ei the Yellow Sea j’dlow, or the Red Sea 
red. And so ro faith should be accorded to the stor> of a 
captain in the Mediterranean who wubed to sail to the Red 
but went to the B'ack Sea — because he was colour blind ' 

But row we can continue our heaving course, still accom 
panted b> dolphins and porpoises. We look in at the 
harbour of Sebastopol, we anebo- in open roadsteads off 
Caucasian towns, we moor our cables to the nngs on the 
quaj of Batum, and finally drop our anchor for the last time 
at a sbCHt distance from the coas* of Asji M inor 

Proud and bnght, with tores* -dad heights in the back 
ground, Trebirond bathes rn the ra^-s of the middaj sun 
Small rowing boats come out from the land to take passengers 
and goods to £he quav The Turkish boatmen «crcam all 
together, but rx) one listens to them. Everj one is glad to be 
landed safe and sound with hia ba^-^e. 
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Trebizond to Teherw 

Trcbtiond w-as a Greek colon} sc\-cn hundred years before 
the birth of Chnst, and from time immemona! Persian trade 
has made its wav to the Black Sea by the road which still 
runs through Tabriz to Teheran a distance of 800 miles. 
This traffic is now on the decline, for modem means of com 
munication ha\ e taken the place of the old caravans, and most 
of their trade has been diverted to the Suez Canal and the 
Caucasian nilwa>*s Man} large caravans, however, still 
journey to and fro along this road, which is so well made 
that one can drive not onl} to Tabnr, but still further to 
Teheran It maj, indeed, softened by autumn rams or 
frozen hard on the high plateaus of Turkish Armenia, and 
the speed is not great when the same horses have to be 
used for distances of 160 miles. 

It was a lively cavalcade that pounded and rattled over 
the Turkish and Persian ro.ads in November. J905 I was b> 
no means alone. The Governors of Trebizond and Erzerum 
were so good as to provide me with an escort of six armed 
troopers on sturdv norscs. In from ndes a Turkish «oldicr 
on a piebald horse, carrying his carbine m a sling over his 
back, his sabre and dagger liangmg at his side, and wearing a 
red fez w ith a white ‘ wound round it as a protection from 
sun and wind Then I come in m> carnage, drawn b> three 
horses Old Shakir, live coachman, i» already my fnend, it 
IS he who prepares my meals and looks after me generally 

I am well wrapped up in a Caucasian cloak, with a 6 as/ilik' 
over my cap, and lean back comfortablj and look at the 
country as we drive along Behind the carnage nde two 
soldiers on brown horses, engaged in a lively conversation and 
wondering whether they wall be well tipped Then come two 
clumsy carts, on whi^ all my baggage is firmly secured 
They have their own drivers and men, and are escorted by 
three troopers 

In this manner I travelled from Trebizond to Teheran 
To tlie ceaseless rattle of the wheels and the heavy tramp of 
the horses hoofs, I plunged day by day deeper into Asia. 
Soon the blue expanse of the Black Sea passed out of sight, 
as the road with many steep and sudden bends wound up to 

II fc.'' I t/fp paasT Sir AJv'xKtks' . i*- vriseccn/ied .with 

’ A light scarf n-oathl round a hat or betaoct m tropical countries espraaUf 

* A Jtiad of cloth hood corenng Ibe ois. 
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nnn> w indings to the bottom of a \ allej And thus we \v cnt 
up and down till wc were up at length on the le\-cl Armenian 
tableland 

Here there is a complete change Dunng the first da)s 
after leaving the coast we had driven through a beautiful 
and constantlj changing landscape We had passed through 
woods of coniferous trees and among rustling foliage of 
jcllow leaves. Sometimes vve had b«n hundreds of feet 
above an abjss at the foot of which a bluish green stream 
foamed between rounded rocks. Beside the road vve had seen 
rows of villages and farms with houses and verandahs of 
wood where lurks sat comfortabl) in their shops and cafes 
and we had met many small caravans of horses asses and 
o\cn oarrjing haj fruit and bncks between the villages 
We alwajs b^an our days march in the car!> morning for 
the nights were mild and the sun had seared) risen before it 
felt pleasant 

But up here on the plateau it is different No firs adorn 
the mountai t flanks no fotiagcd trees thro v their shade over 
the road No creaking carls laden with timber and drawn 
by buffaloes and o\cn enliven the wa) The villages arc 
scattered and the houses are low cabins of stone or sun-dried 
claj The Turkish population is blended with Armenians. 
TJie road becomes worse and more neglected is the traffic 
falls off The air is cool and there arc several degrees of frost 
m the night 

When we have passed Erzerum where the Christian 
churches of the Armenians stand side b) side with the 
mosques of the Turks we journc> as it were on a flat roof 
sloping dow n slightl) on three sides each w ith a gutter lead 
mg into Its owai water butt These water butts arc the Black 
Sea the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf and they arc 
alwa)s big enough to hold all the water however hard it may 
rain on the stony roof nhich nscs between Caucasia Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia The gutters are of course the 
rivers the greatest of which i:. the Euphrates 

Nov the road is very bad There has been ram m the 
autumn and now that it is freezing the mud all cut up by 
deep wheel ruts is. as hard as stone My v’chicle shakes and 
jolts me hither and thither and up and down and when we 
arrive! at the village where we are to pass the night I feel 
JimiKsI nJI-DYer .Shakir-imkes .tea -anrt-boils-5;g^s_and after 
supper I roll mj self in my cloak and go to sleep 

It IS pitch-dark when I am called and still dark when we 
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mike a ‘start by the light of lanterns. After a httle a 
curious sound is heard across the plain The clang becomes 
louder, coming nearer to and tall, dirk ghosts pass by with 
silent stqis Onlj bells arc heard The ghosts are camels 
coming from Persia \i ith carpets, cotton, and fruit. There are 
more than three hundred of them, and it is a long time before 
the road is cleir again And all die tunc there is a ringing as 
from a chime of bells 

For manj thousands ofjears the stme sound has been 
heard on the caratan routes It is the same with the roar of 
the waters of the Euphrates and Tigris Mighty powers 
ha\*e flourished and passed away on their banks, whole 
peoples ha%c died out, of Babylon and Ninnch only ruins are 
left , but the waters of the rivers murmur just the same, and 
the caravan bells ring now as m the days when Alexander 
led the Macedonian army over the Euphrates and Tigris, 
when the Venetian merchant Marco Polo travelled O20 years 
ago between Tabn* and Trcbizond bj the road we arc now 
driving along, when Timur the Lame defeated the Turks 
and b> this road earned the Sultan Bayazid in an iron cage 
to exhibit him like a wild beast in the towns of Asia. 

A white morning cloud seems to floating over the grey 
mountains to the east, but when the sun rises it 1$ «een to be 
a cone as regular as the roof of an Armenian church It is 
the snow-capped top of Mount Ararat, where the ark landed 
when the great flood went down The summit is always 
covered with snow, for the mountain is a thousand feet 
higher than Mont Blanc 

Jsow we arc not far from the frontier, where Kurdish 
brigands render the country unsafe, but once over the border 
into Persian territory there is no danger We are now in the 
north western comer of Persia, in the province of Azerbeijan 
which IS populated mainly by Tatars The capital of the 
province is Tabriz, once the chief market for the trade of all 
northern Persia with Europe Here goods were collected 
from far and near, packed in mats of bast and bound nub 
ropes so as to form bales, which were laden on fresh camels 
and earned in fourteen days to Trebiaond. 

Kow not more than a fifth part of this trade remains, but 
still the caravan life is the same, and as varied as ever The 
Tatar leader rides in front, beside every seventh camel 
walks a caravan man, who wears a black lambskin cap a blue 
frockcoat, a girdle round the waist, and pointed shoes Elach 
IS armed with a dagger, for the Tatars axe often at feud with 
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the Turks and Armenians, and the dagger has a groove on 
each side of the blade to allow the blood of the victim to run 
off Many a caravan leader has spent the greater part of his 
life m travelling to and fro betvveen Tabriz and Trebizond 
On every journej he has seen Ararat to the north of the road, 
like a perpetuallj anchored vessel with its mainsail up , and 
he knows that the mountain ts a gigantic frontier beacon 
which marks the spot where Russia Turkey and Persia meet 
On December 13 I arrived at Teheran, having driven 
800 miles m a month India was still 1500 miles off, and 
the route lies almost entirely through deserts where only 
camels can travel I therefore bought fourteen fine camels, 
and took si\ Persians and a Tatar into my service. 
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THROUGH THE CAUCASUS. PERSIA, 
AND MESOPOTAMIA (1885-6) 

St Peter<*bukg to Baku 

On August 15, 1885, f v\ent by steamer to St Petersburg 
There I entered a tram rvhsch ran isouth-eastnards through 
Moscow to Rostov, at the mouth of the Don, and thence on 
to the Caucasus , and for four days I sat m my compartment 
Jetting my eyes rove over the immense steppes of Russia. Hour 
after hour the train rolled along A shrill whistle startles the 
air when we come to a station, and equally sharply a belt rings 
once, tivice, and thrice when our line of carnages b^ins to move 
on again over the flat country In rapid course we fl> past 
innumerable villages, m which usually a whitewashed church 
lifts up Its tower with a green bulb-shaped roof Home 
steads and roads, rivers and brooks, fruitful fields and hay- 
stacks, vvindmills with long revolving arms carts and 
wayfarers, all vanish behind and twilight and night four 
times envelop huge Russia in darkness 

At last the mountains of the Caucasus appear m front of 
us, rising up to the clouds like a light Wue wall The whole 
^ange seems so light and impalpable that wc can scarcely 
believe that the very next day we shall be dnving up its 
valleys and over heights which are more than l 6 ,oao feet 
above the sea-level The distance is still great, but the 
white summit of Mount Kazbek shines out amidst the blue 
At length w e arrive at VJadikavkas. the end of the railwa} ,> 
and begin our journey of 130 miles over the mountains My 
travelling companions hired a carnage, and at every stage we 
> Al the tii»e of Ihit loamef, fie n^waf oAd Vhdikavkis. Since tfiwi, 
howetw It has teen e»teBi3e<5 to rakn aking the northera side of lh« Caacasus 
nivi Ihe cosut of Ibe Catptan (lee isap p, 30J. 
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hid to change horses I sat on the box, and at the turns 
I had to hold on lest I should be thrown off down into the 
ab> ss at the side of the road 

We constantly meet peasants with asses, or shepherds 
with flocks of goats and sheep Now comes a group of 
k Caucasian horsemen m black sheepskin coats and armed to 
f the teeth , then the post-cart, packed full of traiellers , then 
again a load of hay drawn b> oxen or grey buffaloes 

The higher we ascend, the grander and wilder the 
mountains become Sometimes the road is blasted out of 
perpendicular walls of rock, and heai'j masses of mountain 
hang like a vault abo\e us At dangerous slopes, where the 
road IS exposed to avalanches in spring it runs through 
tunnels of masonrj hen an aialanche dashes furiously 
down the mountain it leaps oxer these tunnels and continues 
down on the other side xxithout doing the road anj harm 
We haxe now reached the highest point of the road, and 
after a journey of twenty-eight hours we arrive at Tiflis, the 
largest town in Caucasia, and one of the most curious towns 
1 have seen The houses hang like clusters of swallows* nests 
^4 on the slopes on both sides of the Kura River, and the narrow, 
dirty streets are crowded with the fifteen different tribes who 
dwell in Caucasia. 

While the road leading to Tiflis over the mountains is 
grand, a more drearj counlr) can hardly be conceived than 
that crossed by the railway between Tiflis and Baku endless 
I steppes and deserts grejish jeJlow and desolate with 
occasionally a caravan of slowly moving camels A violent 
storm arose as we drew near the sea. Dust rose up in clouds 
and penetrated through all the chinks of the compartment, 
the air became thick, heavj, and suffocating and outside 
nothing could be seen but a universal grej veil of impenetrable 
mist But the worst was that the sierra struck the tram on 
the side, and at last the engine was scarce!} able to draw the 
carnages along Twice we had to stop, and on an ascent the 
tram even rolled back a little. 

However, in spite of all, we at last reached the shore of 
,the Caspian Sea, where clear green billows rose as high as a 
house and thundered on the strand At seven o clock in the 
evening we were at Baku and drove ten miles to Balakhani, 
where I remained seven months 

I remember that time as jf it were }esterda} I struggled 
hopelessly w ith the Russian grammar, but made great progress 
in Persian, and learned to talk the Tatar language without 
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the least difficulty Meanwhile I indulged in plans for a great 
journey to Persia. How it nas to be managed I did not 
know, for my means were not large. But I made up my 
mind that through Persu I would travel, even if I went as a 
hired servant and drov'e other people’s asses along the roads 

The whole country round Baku is impregnated with 
petroleum, which collects in vast quantities in cavities in 
the earth To reach the oil a tower of wood 50 to 65 feet 
high is erected, and a Ime with a powerful borer runs over a 
block at the top A steam-engine keeps the line m constant 
motion, perpendicularly up and down, and the borer eats 
deeper and deeper into the earth The first section of piping 
which IS forced down into the bore hole is about 40 inches m 
diameter When this can go no farther the bormg is con- 
tinued with a smaller borer, and a narrower tube is thrust 
down within the first And so the work is continued until 
the petroleum level is reached and the valuable oil can be 
pumped lip. 

But it often Iiappens that the oil 1$ forced up through the 
pipe by the pressure of gas m the bowels of the earth, and 
when I was at Balakham vve often used to go out and look at 
this singular display With a deafening roar, a thick greenish f 
brown jet shot up out of the ground and right through the 
derrick (Plate III ) It was visible from a long distance, for it 
might be as much as 200 feet high, and the oil was collected 
within dams thrown up around Ifihere was a strong wind the 
jet would be dispersed, and a dark mist would lie like a veil over 
the ground to leeward In Balakbani one can hardly look 
out of the door without one’s clothes being smeared with oil,^ 
and the odour can be perceived a dozen miles away Not a 
blade of grass grows m this neighbourhood , all that one secs 
is a forest of derricks Lines of pipes convey the oil from the 
bonngs to the “Black Town” of Baku, which is full of oil 
refineries (over 170 in all) emitting vast volumes of smoker 
black and greasy buildings, and pools of oil refuse. When 
the crude natural oil is purified, it is distributed far and wide 
in special railway trucks like cisterns and in special tank 
steamers, into which the petroleum is pumped, and which 
carry nothing else 

In the Baku oil fields there are now (1910) no fewer than J 
4094 bores, of which 2600 are productive Last jeir thcj jf 
yielded about eight million tons of raw petroleum some oly 
• them having sometimes given nearly 300 tons in twenty four 
hours by pumping, and 2000 when the oil shot out of 
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III 

the ground itself The \alue on the spot is now about 20 
shillings a ton The deepest bonng is sunk 2800 feet into 
the earth 

Late one evening in February, 1886, tlie dreadful erj' of 
“Firel Fire 1" was heard outside our house. The very thought 
of fire IS enough to raise terror and consternation throughout 
this oil soaked distnct We hurry out and find the whole 
neighbourhood illuminated wnth a weird, w hitish light, as bright 
as daj The derricks stand out like ghosts against the light 
background We make for the place and feel the heat increas 
ing Bright white flames shoot up fantasticallj* into the air, 
sending off black clouds of smoke One demck is in flames 
and beside it a pool of raw petroleum is burning A Tatar 
had gone to the demck with a lantern to fetch a tool He 
lost his lantern, and only just escaped with his life before tlie 
oil soaked demck took fire 

It is v-am to fight against such a fire. The fire-engine 
came, and all the hoses were at work, but what w*as the use 
when the jets of water were turned to steam before thej 
reached the burning surface of the 01! pool ? The chief thing 
IS to keep the fire from spreading, and if that is done, the oil 
IS left to bubble and burn until not a drop i:» left 


Across Persu 

It was an adventurous journey that 1 commenced from Baku 
on April 6, 1886, I had a travelling companion, a >*oung 
Tatar, Baki KhanoiT, about £$o in my pocket, two changes of 
clothes and underclothing, a warm coat, and a rug — all, except 
what I wore, packed m a Tatar bag In a small leather bag 
suspended by a strap from the shoulder I kept a revolver, a 
sketch book, a note book, and two maps of Persia. Baki 
Khanoff had a large cloak, a silver-mounted gun, and a 
dagger Half the money we had was sewed up in belts 
round our waists. The equipment was therefore small for a 
journey of 2000 mile, through Persia and back. 

For tw Q days and a night we were compelled b> a violent 
storm on the Caspian Sea to wait on board before the vessel 
could take us to the Persian coast As soon as we landed 
we were surrounded by Persians, who, with loud voices and 
lively gestures, extoYied the good qualities of their hoises 
After a cursory e.xammation we chose two small, squat steeds, 
secured our baggage behind the saddles, mounted, and rode 
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thro t;jh tlark noadi anti ffipran* olur protr* J»ghcr anJ 
townrtSjthe Ubiir* Mauntitni. 

Ue jw-iwd X up on ihehejphM m a Mlbfje callcJ 
Kamn. Ulirn «c scl out next t*a\ it wa-t jtnowtng fi<t, and 
h.\d snowed «» thicV.l> a!J m^ht that all ihe ccnjntr) »a« 
btifKNi um'er deep drdtv V\ e Piufi 1 «l ourselves up as well as 
wc could mounted our horses, and rode on, accomjwnlcd b) 
tbcir owner 

The smiw fell m larpe, whjrlin,^ flake* Down in 

the s allcj it melteil off our elollic* Init htsher up on the ojicn, 
windj heights It frore to a cake of icc and before long our 
clothe* on tf e windunnl side «cre converted into a thick 
cu rass uhicli prescnteil cs'cry mosemenL \t lx«twcwxre 
priclicall) frozen fait m tl»e saddle Our hand* ii-erc be- 
numbed the rein* fell on the horses necks our cj-cs were 
sore from the snow storm which dadied straight in'o our ficcs. 
I was Vi sMfT that I lost all feeling in m> arms and leg* 
tumbled off my horse and went on foot but I hail to hold on 
to the 'inimal s tail lest t should lo-e my wa> in the blin ling 
snow 

\S e could not go on long in this way for we could not see 
where we sicre going so we decided to turn in at the first 
tillage on the road Some squalid huu *oc>n came insight 
through the snow Outside one of them ue tied up our 
horses, shook off the snow, and entered a dark cabin \nth an 
earthen floor Here a Iir;,c firem* h^htetl and ue sat down 
beside It in a close circle with vwnc other traicllcrs who 
amicd at the same lime The p'acc had a low roof and uas 
smalt, tlamp and full of ixrmin but at an> ntc it uas 
pleasant to warm ourscUcs and drj our clothes. \\ hen Biki 
KhanofT liad ma«lc tea cookcil eggs and brought out bread 
and salt, it uas almost cosj The company consisted of four 
Tatars two Persians nnj myself and the scicn of us had 
to share the space for the night When the fire died doun 
the close heat uas succeeded b> a damp coolness, but at 
twenty-one > ears of age one is not particuhr 

tvcntually wc reached Teheran the capital of Persia safe 
and sound, and there I stajed a short time as the guest of a 
f'llow-countryman. Whm I continued my journey south 
wards I had to trai-cl atone, for Baki KhanofT had cau^^ht 
feicr and had to turn back to Baku 

Our journey to Teheran had been \crj cxpcnsi\c but my 
good countryman replenialjed m> |iursc so that I h id again 
about £30 sewed up in my waistbelt when J started olT once 
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more on April 27 The road is divided by stations where 
horses arc changed and you can pass the night if j-ou wish 
A man accompanies you on every stage, and for a small silver 
com you can buy eggs and bread, 1 chicken, melons and grapes 
Sometimes the stable boy who accompanies a traveller 
takes the best horse for himself and gives the other to the 
traveller This happened to me on the road between the 
town of Kashan and the mountain village of Kuhrud As 
soon as I became aware of the trick, I exchanged horses with 
my attendant, who dropped behind after some hours’ journey, 
for hib sorry jade could go no farther For four hours I rode 
along narrow paths m complete darkness I feared that I 
had gone astray, and, tired and sleepy, I was on the point of 
coming to a halt, intending to tic the horse to a tree and roll 
myself up m my rug for the night, when I saw a light gleam 
through the darkness “ Hurrah ! that is the station house of 
Kiihrud ’ But when I came nearer 1 perceived that the light 
came from a nomad s tent I rode up and called out to the 
people No one answered, but I could see by the shadows on 
the cloth that the tent was inhabited After shouting again 
without receiving an answer, I tied up the horse, lifted up the 
tent flap, and asked mv way to Kuhrud " Cannot one sleep 
m peace m the middle of the night?” came a voice from 
inside I am a European and you must show me the 
way,' I returned sharply Then a man came out , he was as 
silent as adummy, but I understood that I was to follow him, 
leading my horse by the rein He wound about in the dark 
among bushes, and when he had led roe to a brook a foot deep 
skirted on both sides by thick olive woods, he pointed uphill and 
vanished in the darkness without saying a word I mounted 
again and let the horse lake care of himself, and two hours 
later he stopped all right before the station house It was 
pleasant to have reached my journeys end at last for I had 
been riding for fifteen hours, and the evening meal tasted better 
than usutT Then I lay down full length on the floor, with 
the saddle for a pillow and the rug over me I made use of 
no other bed on this journey 

A few days more on the great caravan road and we rode 
into the old capital of Persia, Ispahan, with its many memorials 
of departed greatness, its mosques with tall, graceful minarets, 
y and its bazaars full of the pnroducts of Persian handicrafts 
and industries— carpets, silken materials, embroideries, shaw Is 
lacquered work, water-pipes porcelain, and bronze vessels 
representing peacocks and elephants 
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I arlhcr vsuUi 1 cimc to mi famous in ancient 1 

tim'*«, where the ^Tcal rersun fcmgs Xcrjcc^ snd Dinui had | 
their p.\laces. The countr> round atxaut i» no^ jnlnbitnl I 
oil) b) vame poor «hcphcfd« and tleir flocks, but fine I 
tciiuint of the paUecs stiU stand, in npite of the 3400 >ears jK 
which hate jusred oser th^n Sot far from I’crvrpolis lies I I e 
one of Ihe mcMl no*ed towns of J'crjja Shinr, aliount3in;j jii V^. 
rose gardens ind countrj houses, spring water and camK Hie 
town Is ftntoos abos*e i»reaosc here the imrrortal poets of 
Persia sang their most beautiful snnps. 

\\ hen tve came near the Persian Gulf tf e climate became 
hotter, and one <U> the icmpcfiturc wvs J03* in the room 
srhere 1 was slajing Pcopc therefore tra\cl m the night 
On the last stage the groom who was an old mnn, could not 
keep up with me, for I rode fast , so I went on all night a’onc, 
kcepingmyrctolvcr Jiand) m ease robbers showed ibenselscs. 
i was gUd when the sun rose, lighting up the smooth nirror 
of the I’cfsiin Gulf, tnd on Alaj 33 I arrucd at the tosut of 
Rashire, on its eastern coast 

The Persian Gulf 1$ an Inlet of the fndnn Ocean, and is 
enclosed between Persia and \raba The island of Bahrein / 
on the Arabian coast is well known, it is under llritish pro- 1 
teetlon and hero In summer and nuturan j«nfl fishing is 
earned on, the annual export of there beautiful preaous 
stones being now about ;C90oooa As ronny as a thousand 
boats mth crews of llurty thousand men, nre engaged in the 
induslr>' The owner of each boat engages a number of 
divers, who work for him, and he sells his pearls to the 
Iiidttn marketA The diver seldom goes cIoht? to a greater 
depth than seven fathoms, and remains at most fifty 
seconds under water Ife has veav in his cars his nose 
13 dosed by a dip and with a stone at his feet and a rope 
round ^us waist he jumps ovciboard and diwppcars into the 
depths. When he nmches the bottom of the «ca he gathers 
into a basket tied m front of him as many shells as he can get 
hold of, and at a given signal is haulctl up by the rope to the 
surface again. Then the owner of the boat opens the shells 
and takes out the costly pearls which arc of difTcrcnt values, 
according to their size and other qualities 

Araria ^ 

Between the Persian Gulf On the north cast ami the Red 
Sea on the south west, th- ^reditcrranean on the north west 
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and tl>e Indian Ocean on the south cast, lies the long bulkj 
peninsula which is called Arabia, and is as hige as a third of 
Liirope Most of the coast land is subject to the Sultan of 
Turkey but the people m the interior are practical!} inde 
pendent They are a wild and warlike pastoral people called 
Beduins Onl} certain parts of the country are inhabited 
the rest being occupied by terrible deserts and wastes where 
e\en now no European has set his foot 

Near the coast of the Red Sea are two Arab towns which 
are as holy and full of lucraones to Mohammedans all over 
the world as Jerusalem and Rome to Christians At Mecca 
the prophet Mohammed was born m the year a-D 570 
and at Afedma he died and was buried in 632 He was the 
founder of the Mohammedan religion and his doctrine 
Isiamism which he proclaimed to the Arabs has since spread 
over so many countries in the Old Uorld that its adherents 
now number 217 millions 

To all the followers of Islam a pilgrimage to Mecca is a 
most desirable undertaking Whoeier has once been there 
ma) die m peace, and m his lifetime he may attach the 
honourable title of Hajji to his name. From distant countries 
in Africa and from tlie innermost parts of Asia innumerable 
pilgrims flock annuall) to the hoi} towns 

Adjoining Arabia on the north east 1 cs the countr} called 
Mesopotamia through which flow the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris. An English steamer earned me from Bushire up the 
turbid waters of the Tigris and from the deck I could see 
copper brown half naked Arabs nding barebacked on hand 
some horses They feed their flocks of sheep on the steppe 
holding long lances in their hands Sometimes the steamer 
IS invaded by a cloud of green grasshoppers and one can 
only escape them b} going into ones cabin and closing both 
door and windows Round the funnel he heaps of grass 
hoppers who have singed themselves or are stupefied b} the 
smoke 

After a vo}age of a few da}s up the river I come to 
Baghdad which retains little of its former magnificence In 
the eleventh century Baghdad was the greatest cit} of the 
Mohammedans and here were collected the Indian and Arabic 
tales which are called the Thottsand and one A tg/tfs Not far 
from Baghdad but on the Euphrates lay in earl} ages the 
great and brilliant Babylon whch had 1 hundred gates of 
brass B} the waters of Bab} Ion the Jewish captives hung 
up their harps on the willows and of Bab}!on Jeremiah 
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proj An<J nAb>Ion t»ccotnc* licap'> \ tlwcHir* 

j Jacc f «f in ai'onHhawnt, an I an ht's in \ itl out 

an inlial«t3i t ” 


nACUDAn TO TniniAv 

Whon t rcacHcd IVjrM'mJ 1 hat!on1> a IittJc mcr £$ left, 
ail in I cniin sfitcr a /trtn worth about *cven 

pence , antJ I eouM rot i,ct an> mo'C inonc> ur til I rcach«l 
Tchcfan C«ni!« a^-aj t l.ne» that if I could onl> pet a« 
fir ai the town of Kcrmanthah a diitance of xo njiia I 
ccrild th«i taV.c aemce in a cararan , but it wou' 1 be 
unjJcawnt to tramp on fool the whole ii-aj, ami receive no 
jny otl cr tlun a little bread and a few cucui ibcr* andr>c!on< 

Juv* in the nicl, of time however ! mailc the aequa nlancc 
of a oravati owner «ho wav 5tartin,» /mmedu cfy for 
Kerm^nshth with Ln-’lidi merchambve. Tlie good« were 
loaded on fiflj avves and were accompanied b> ten Arab 
traditr* on hortebaeL Lrght pJpnmr and a Ciu’dean 
mcrchint lad join^ the |»art> I too, might po « ith them 
cm pa> mp lift) irjrf tar the hire of a mule , food an 1 drmV, 1 
mtMt provide for m>«]f 

It wai a pleasant jouri^ which bepnn at ten o clock on 
the evening of June 6 Two Arabc led nc on m) mule 
slowly and solcmnlj throuph the narrow <itr«U of Itvphdad 
in the twin summer n pht- An oil lamp fl ekered dull) here 
and there, bof the bazaars were brick nml Jiiel) Here sat 
thousands of Arabs, talking rating drinking and smoking 
It was the month of fasung when nothing is eaten until after 
sunset 

Tlie two Arabs conducted nvr into the court of a caravan 
serai where the traders were just making prcjxintions to 
start \\ hen I heard Uiat they wxiuld not be read) before 
two o clock in the morning I lay down on a heap of bales and 
slcf t itke a top. 

Two oclock came much sooner than I wishcil An Arab 
came and sliook me and half asleep I mounted m\ mule 
To the shouts of the drivers the imkle of the small bells and 
the ding-donq of the large camel bells the long carav an passed 
out into the darkness. Soon wc had the outermost court!, 
and palm proves of llaghdad behind us and before us the 
s lent sleeping desert 

Jvo one troubled himself about me I had paid for tJie 
ztuiU* AOi' .mgvK* .tasA aCcst issy vJf ^Ssinwt.mvs’ .vasb* m 
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if I wished to drink, a sweet liquor of iced datc-juice was 
served , and if I thought of taking a ride in order to sec 
the town and neighbourhood, pure blooded Arab horses stood 
in the court awaiting me 

Before the house lay a peaceful garden surrounded by a 
wall, and with its paths laid with marble slabs Here lilacs 
blossomed, and here I could dream the whole day away 
amidst the perfume of roses Gold fishes swam in a basin of 
crystal-clear water, and a tiny jet shot up into the air glitter 
ing like a spider’s web in the sunshine I slept in this 
enchanting garden at night, and when I awoke in the morning 
I could hardly believe that all was real , it was so like an 
adventure from the Thousand and one Nights My rich host 
and ray secretaries did not suspect that I had only sixpence 
m my pocket 

When the last day came I could no longer conceal my 
destitute condition “ I have something unpleasant to confide 
to you,” I said to one the secretaries “Indeed,” he 
answered, looking very astonished “Yes, my money has come 
to an end My journey has been longer than I expected, 
and now I am quite cleared out ‘ What does that matter? 
You can get as much money as you like from Agha Hassan 

It had struck midnight when I went to take farewell of 
my kind host He worked all mghl during the fasting month 
“ I am sorry that you cannot stay longer, ’ he said ' Yes, I 
too am sorry that I must leave you, and that I can never 
repay your great kindness to me ’ “ You know that the road 
through the hilts is unsafe owing to robbers and footpads I 
have therefore arranged that you shall accompany the post, 
which IS escorted by three soldiers ’ 

Having thanked him once more, I took ray leave A 
secretary handed me a le^the^ purse full of silver The post 
rider and the soldiers were ready, we mounted, rode slowly 
through the dark narrow streets of the town, at a smart trot 
when the houses were scattered, and then at full gallop when 
the desert stretched around us on all sides We rode 105 
miles in sixteen hours, with three relays of horses and 
barely an hour’s rest We stayed a day at Hamadan, and 
then rode on to the capital, with nine relays of fresh horses 
During the last fifty five hours I never went to sleep, but 
often dozed in the saddle At length the domes of Teheran, 
Its poplars and plane tree^ stood out against the morning 
sky, and, half-dead with weariness, and ragged and torn, I 
rode through the south-western gate of the city 
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THE PERSIAN DESERT (1906) 

Across the Kf\jr 

We must now resume the journey to India You ^vi!l 
remember (sec p 33) that after am»ing at Teheran from 
Trebi20nd I made up a caravan consisting of six Persians, 
one T itir, nnd fourteen camels On January j e\erytb>ng 
IS ready The camels are all laden , thick rugs cover their 
backs to prevent them being rubbed sore by the loads and 
the humps stick up through tuti round holes in the cloths 
tn order that thc> mav not be crushed and injurnl 

The largest camels go first. Lach has its head adorned 
with a red embroidered headstall, studded with shining plates 
of metal and red and yellow pompons, and a plume w'aves 
above fts forehead Round the cbirsJ is a row of brass sleigh 
bells, and one laigc bell hangs round the neck. Two of these 
bells are like small church bells , they are so big that the 
camels would knock their knees against them if they were 
hung in the usual waj.so they arc fastened instcid to the 
outer sides of a couple of boxes on the top of the loads. The 
camels are proud of being decked so finely, they are 
conscious of their own impi^ancc, and stalk with majestic, 
measured strides through the southern gate of Teheran. 

My riding camel is the largest m the caravan (Plate 
V ). He has thick brown wool, unusually long and plentiful 
on his neck and chest His loads form a small plat 
form between the humps and along bis flanks, with a 
hollow in the middle where I sit as m an armchair with 
a leg on each side of the front hump From there I can 
spy out the land, and with the h«p of a compass put 
down on my map everything I sec — ^hills sandy zones, and 
large ravines Camels put out the two left legs at the same 
46 
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time, -ind then the two nght legs Their gait is therefore 
rolling, and the rider sits as m a small boat pitching and 
tossing in a broken sea Some people become sea sick from 
sittin" all da> bobbing between the humps, but one s^n 
becomes accustomed to the motion When the animal is 
standing up it is, of course, impossible to mount on his back 
without a ladder, so he has to he down to let me get on him 
But sometimes it happens that he is in too great a hurry to 
rise before 1 am settled in my place, and then I am flung 
back on to my head, for he lifts himself as quickly as a steel 
spring, first with the hind legs and then with the fore But 
when I am up 1 am quite at home Sometimes, on the march, 
the camel turns his long neck and lays hxs shaggy head on my 
knee. I pat his nose and stroke him over the eyes. It 
IS impossible to be other than good friends with an animal 
which carries jou ten hours a day for several months In the 
morning he comes up to my tent, pushes his nose under the 
door flap and thrusts his shaggy head into the tent, which is 
not Urge, and is almost filled up when he comes on a visit 
After he has been given a piece of bread he backs out again 
and goes away to graze. 

The ring of bells is continually in my ears The large 
bells beat in time with the steps of the camels Their strides 
are long and slow , and a caravan seldom travels more than 
twenty miles m a day 

Our road runs south eastwards We have soon left 


behind us the districts at the foot of the Elbura Mountains, 
where irrigation canals from rivers are able to produce beauti- 
ful gardens and fruitful fields The farther we proceed the 
smaller and more scattered arc the villages Only along their 
canals is the soil clothed with verdure, and we have scarcely 
left a village before we are out on the grejish yellow desert, 
where Withered steppe shrubs stand at wide intervals apart 
Less and less frequently do we meet trams of asses bound 
for Teheran with great bundles of shrubs and bushes from the 
steppe to be us^ as fuel The animals are small and 
miserable, and arc nearlj hidden by their loads Their nostrils 
are craclly pierced, so that they may be made to go quicker 
and keep up longer They look sleepy and dejected, these 
^all, obstinate donkc>s which never move out of the way 
Iheir long cars flap backwards and forwards, and their under- 
lips hang down like bags. 

the dtsertv.e slay 

t»o (lays to prepare oorsches for the dangers ahead of us 
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The headman of the village owns ten camels, which he will 
gladly hire us for a few dlys, they are to carry trusses 
of straw and water in leathern b^s Our own camels are 
Sread} fully laden, and the hired camels are only to gj\« us a 
start When they turn back we shall hare to shift for ourselves. 

After we have left this village not a sign of life is visible. 
Before us to the south-east small isolated hills stand up like 
islands in the sea, and beyond them the horizon of the desert 
lies as level as that of the ocean Through this great sandy 
waste the caravans travel from oasis to oasis, but in the north 
there IS a tract, called the Kevnr, within which not the 
smallest oasts can be found. Not a eJump of grass, not even 
a blade, is to be seen, for the desert is saturated w ith salt, arid 
when It rams in winter the briny clay becomes as slippery as 
ice And this is precisely the place we are making for 

Wc travelled a whole month before we came to the point 
where we intended to make the attempt to cross the Kevir 
Hitherto everything had continued in a steady course, ami 
one day bad been like another It wtis wnnter and we had 
fully 25 decrees of frost tn the mght one day it snowed so 
thickly that the foremost carnets in the train were seen only 
as faint shadows. For several days mist lay so dense over 
the desert that we had to trust chiefly to the compass. Some 
times we travelled for four or five days w ithout finding a drop 
of water, but we had all we needed in our leathern bags. 

At the edge of the sandy desert, where high dunes are 
piled up by the wind tamarisks and saxauls were often 
growing Both are steppe bushes which grow to a height 
of several feet, their stems are hard and provided us with 
excellent fuel My servants gathered large faggots, and the 
camp fires fiamed up bnghtfy and grandly, throwing a yellow 
light over the silent waste 

From a village called Jandak I set out with only two men 
and four camels, but w e had to wait for four day s on the edge 
of the salt desert because of ram When ram falls in the 
Kcvir the whole desert soon becomes a sea of slippery mud 
and camels cannot walk without slippmg and falling Whole 
caravans have perished m this cruel desert by' being overtaken 
by rain, and in many other cases the men only hav’C managed 
to escape with the loss of their camels and their merchandise 
It was therefore fortunate for us thatwewere overtaken'by 
ram before we were out on the slippery clay Wc waited till 
the desert had dned up again, and tira we joined forces « ith 
a caravan which came from the south 
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It was pitch dirk whence Ix^n to move A fire was 
set going and the camels were laden bj Jts light Then ive 
started the fire disappeared and night and the desert h/ 
before us On!} the ring of bells disturbed the silence We 
could not s<;e where w e were going but had to trust our riding, 
cimcls The Persians marched all the morning and most of 
the day without a halt the strength of both men and camels 
IS struned to the uttermost in order to get through the desert 
before the nc\t ram comes — and it may come at any moment 
After a short rest we hasten northwards again for there 
IS no question of halting for the night The darkness seems 
interminable but it length it begins to grow light again 
Still the Persians do not stop so there is nothing for me to 
do but to struggle to keep up with them Keep awake 
sir! shouts Gulam Hussein you cm sleep when wc get to 
the other side Another day passes ind again we rest 
awhile to give the camels some straw and to drink a cup of tea 
ourselves Scarcely have wc begun to enjoy the rest how 
ever when the chimes of the bells ring out again The 
caravan is already on the move so we pack up and follow in 
Its trail 

The sky seems very unpromising and is clouded all over 
The desert is is level as i floor not a mound as high as a 
kneeling camel The sun sinks in the west Like a ted hot 
cinnon ball it shines through a rift between dirk clouds and 
a shaft of dazzling red rays streams over the desert the 
surface of which sh nes like a purple sea To the north the 
sky IS of a dark violet colour and against this background 
the cimels stand out brick red 

The sun sets the colours grow pale and the Jong shadows 
which the camels litely cast far av%ay over the ground fade 
away Another night rises up from the east It grows 
darker and darker the caravan is lost to view but the bells 
ring out with a clear resonance On we go without stop or 
rest This night is more trying for wc had not a wink of 
sleep the night before 

» The clouds break in the zenith ind the moon looks down 
on our progress The cimels are seen aga n and shadows fall 
again over the desert Here it is as bare and desolate as on 
the face of the moon 

At midnight the sky becomes dark once more The 
Persians have clambered up on to their camels and the sway 
ing motion soon carries them into tl e land of dreams Soon 
no one is awake but the leader who guides the first camel 

r 
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and ttho am ndin" o** SoddenK hcan 

drops begin to fall and tn a minute the ram pelts doun on 
camels, load*, and sleepers. 

In a second the pace of Ujc cara\-an is chnnered. Hear 
hon humcdiynnd anxiousK the bells swing and beat ' Thej 
peal as if to awaken soldiers and ciliicns in a buming town 
Sow the rain patters dorni on the leiel desert and the camels 
begin to slip e must hasten if our In es are dear to u>, or 

the desert will suck us in at the cicsenih hour The nen 
••hout to urge on the camelv Now the bells clang as though 
to wake up the dead to judgmenl. 

There goes a camel donn in the nirc Poor aniira!« 
lbe> are lost on such pound, for thej haie not hoofs like 
horses, but soft callous pad< W hen thc> slip tbe> do so 
tborcsighlj and suddcnlv All four legs jl^ up in one dim: 
tion, and the heas-j bodj with the loads thumps down m the 
other It IS bad enough for the camel but still nor«c for hii 
rider A moment before he sat sowrJI packed iij’ longing 
for the edge of the desert sea. and now he lies sprawling n 
the •lush. 

One after another the cameU fa’l and have to he helped 
up again All this causes del 2 >, and neanwhi'e the ch> it 
t^radiiall> bcecming softer At evCT> step the caneU sink 
m deeper, the ram <tri pelts down and the belli rrn^ jerkil) 

If ihc> ce\sc to ring it will be becauy: the I’csert has con 
tjucred , at this %e^ notnenl the> stop. 

“ \V hat If the miller?" I ca’J out. 

* \\c arc at the Devils ditch," answers a \oicc in the 
daiki CVS. 

Tlic Isl i ring »ohI) again as thecunc « irad- one after 
ihco'hcr through n trench full of saltwater I li.,h*en m\ 
knees when n> turn come*. 1 canmt we the wa’cr but I 
hear it spurting and S| Jishing round the legs of f'-c camels in 
front of me Now m> car^l slides down a ras*) mud Irtnl 
He slithers and wng’lesabvHit to keep h tnwlf up andt^cn he 
too. tramjrt tl rou h the water and «cramb’es up the other s !e 

• Ta-narnks" I heir some one shout. Welcome •ou’^dl 
It meins that we are vife, for m> hmg grtnri in the sa’t dc»ert 
WTien we cone to the fi »1 tananiks »e ire Again cn 5Jnd> 
gTCiua.1. Then all d-ingcr is pis» and wh.it docs it r-sfet il 
wc are dead liml ? Two raonj hours and we rcae*' ft riuige 
There Guam Huswin makes rradj a chicken aM 

ar ’ ih-m I lie down in a ho* and sleep At I have rvrver 
*>pt be ure 
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The 0\sis of Tepbes 

Anj one who has not travelled himself for weeks togetlier 
through the desert can scarcely conceive what it is to come 
at leng,th to an oasis An oasis is to the desert w anderer w hat 
a peaceful island w ith its sheltered anchorage is to manners 
Oases arc like stars in the dark vault of heaven like 
moments of happiness and prosperity in a mans life If jou 
had roamed for two monllis in the wilderness like myself and 
my Persians you would be able to understand our feelings 
when we at last saw the date palms of Tebbes beckoning to 
us in the distance (see map p 73) 

A lofty minaret rises above the little town which is 
surrounded by a wall (Plate VI ) W ithin are old buildings 
mosques and a fort with towers Outside the town are 
tilled fields and palm groves 

Spring had come when wc | itcl cd our tents on a meadow 
in the shade of thick dark -green palms There was a rustic 
and pleasant whisper among the bard fronds when 11 c sprmg 
storms swept over the country VVe were tired of the ever 
lasting dull jellow tint of the desert and were delighted with 
the fresh verdure Outside m> tent purled a brook of fine 
cool water all the more agreeable after tl e intense drought of 
the desert A nightingale sang in the crown of the palm 
above my tent He plays an important part in Persian poetry 
under the name of Mbul 

If you were in some m>stenous manner transferred to 
Tebbes you would on the very first cvenit g wonder what was 
the curious serenade which you heard from the desert If you 
sat at the fall of day reading at the door of your tent you 
would look up from your book and listen You would have 
an uneasy feeling and be uncomfortable at being alone in the 
tent But after the same serenade had been repeated every 
evening as regular as the sunset you would become accustomed 
to it and at length trouble yourself no more about it 

It is only the jackals singing Ibeir evening song The 
word japkal is I crsian and the jackal is all ed to the 
dog tl e wolf and the fox He is a beast of prey and seeks 
his food at night He is not large is yellowish gfey in 
colour has pointed ears and small keen eyes and holds his 
tail erect not hanging down like the wolfs Nothing edible 
comes amiss to him but he prefers chickens and grapes to 
fallen caravan animals If 1 e can find nothing else he steals 
dates in the palm gardens especially when npe fruits have 
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fallen aRcr hei\'j •itorms. Tlie jacLiJ is indeed i shamclas 
impudent Ji ttJc rascil One night apack of ;ackals sneaked into 
our garden and carried off our only cock under the \«y no*^ 
of the dogs. Wcwre awakened b> the noute of a terrible 
struggle tetween the two forces but the jackals got the 
letter of It and we heard the despairing cackle of tlie cock 
dying aw a) in the desert. 

Hea\cn knows where the jackals remain as long as the 
sun IS up! In roolc^ical text books it is stated that thej 
dwell m holes but I could see no holes round Tebbes and yet 
jackals come m troops to the oasis c\-t:j> night. They are as 
m>stcnous as the desert they arc found cscrjxvherc and 
nowhere 

As soon as the sun sinks below the horizon and the dark 
nesa spreads its veil oitrr the silent desert tnd the palms 
doze off waiting for the return of the sun then begins the 
jackals’ serenade It soontls like a short sharp laugh rising 
and failing a plaintive whine increasing in strength and d>mg 
iwaj again answered by another pack in another direction 
a united etj of anguish from children in trouble and calling 
for help The} say to one another Comrades wc are 
hungry, let us «eek about for food " and gather together from 
theif unknown lairs. Then they steal cautiously to the skirts 
of the oisiv hop over walls and bars and thieve on forbidden 
ground 

These insignificant nois) footpads live on the refuse and 
offal of the desert from Cape Verde m the uttermost west of 
the Old World to the mtenor of India but their home is not 
m the silent desert alone. kVhen the militarj bands strike up 
at the clubs in Simla j-ou have onlj to put jour head out of 
the window to hear the mournful p teous and distressed howl 
of the jackals. 

They are not always to be treated lightlj for m 1882 
jackals killed 359 men in Bengal alone. Especially are they 
a tembic danger when hjdrophobia rages among them as 
the experiences of the last Boundary Commission in Seistan 
showed. A mad jackal sneaked into the camp one night and 
b t a sleeping man in the face Withm six weeks the man 
was dead Others stole into the natives huts and lay in 
ambush waiting for an of^jiwtunity to bile. Perhaps Ihc 
worst incident occurred on a dark winter’s night when a 
north wind was raging and sweeping the dust along the 
ground A mad jackal came into the Englishmen s camp 
and crept into a tent where several men were sleeping 
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^orfumtely he only set bis terth m i felt ru<j This tvakened 
he sleepers however, and they at once started up and looked 
or weapons The camp consisted of three sections and more 
han a hundred tethered camels In the pjtchy darkness it 
ns impossible to see where the jackal went, but the camels 
ould be heard shrieking v\ith fear, and thus it was only too 
Icar where the brute w-as When day broke seventy eight 
3itten dromedaries were counted Thej were isolated from 
he others and killed as soon as they showed signs of sickness 
shilc the dogs and goats which had been bitten by the jackal 
vere shot at once 

Twenty jears ago I myself had a little adventure with 
ackals I was riding with a couple of servants and some 
rorses to the Caspian shore from the interior of Persia and 
neamped one evening at a village in the Elburz Mountains 
The caravanserai was notorious for its. vermin so I preferred 

0 make myself comfortable in a garden with fruit trees and 
aophrs protected by a w all five fet high md without anj 
»atcs We had to cUmb over the wall in order to get m 

1 had a saddle for a pillow and lay wrapped m a felt rug and 
1 cloak The remains of my supper bread honey and 
ipples stood on my two small leather trunks When it grew 
Jirk my men went off to the vilhgc and 1 rolled myself up 
vnd went to sleep 

Two hours later I was awakened by a scratching noise at 
he trunks and sat up to listen but could hear nothing but 
the murmur of a small brook dose at hand The darkness 
was intense onl) a little starlight passm^ faintly through the 
foliage So I went to sleep again A little later I was roused 
ance more by the same noise and heard a tearing and tugging 
at the straps Then I jumped up and distinguished half a 
dozen jackals disappearing like shadows among the poplars 
There wTis no more sleep for me that night It was all I 
could do to keep the importunate beasts at a distance If I 
kept quiet for a minute they were up again tearing the leathern 
straps and w ould not make off until I struck a box with my 
riding whip They soon became accustomed even to this and 
drew back only a few steps Then I remembered the apples 
and as soon as the jackals crept up again 1 threw one of them 
with all my strength into the ruck and used them as missiles 
till the last apple had disappeared into the darkness Most 
of my shots were misses for I only once heard a howl from 
one of the impudent animats 

The night seemed endless but at laiglh the day d 
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between ihc popfir*. and the jacLits jumped qutctly o'er the 
wall Then { should have bled some breakfast, but there 
was not a bit of the supjKr left , the jackals had taken it all 
Hovvcw, I bad a sound sleep mstcad, I heard afterwards 
that the jackals in that eountrj’ are so s icious that two or 
three of them will attack n man, so in future / always had my 
servants sleeping near me. 

While spcikinj of jackals we must not forget the hyaina, 
for this animal Is one of the dentaens of the desert, though it 
h of another genus. The hj tn-i is a smgxiHr animal, neither 
dog nor cat, but a mi'Cture of both and Larger than either It 
IS of a dirty grej uh brow n colour w ith block strijxrs or patches, 
lias a rounded head with block muzzle and ejes, and short 
hind legs, so that the bristiv back slopes donnuards. It 
prowls about for food at nignt, and m western Persia comes 
down from Us hidmg-placcs m the mountains to the caravan 
rckods in quest of fallen asses, horses and camels If corpses 
are not buried deep enough it scratches them up from beneath 
the tombstones, for it lives almost exclusively on dead and 
corrupted flesh 

Thus the four-footed inhabitants of the desert prowl 
around the outskirts of Tebbes and share the country with 
l>anlhcrs, wild asses and graceful elegant gazelles Tebbes 
itself lies lonely and forgotten like an island in the ocean 

The principal caravan road connecting the oasis with the 
outer world runs north-eastwards to the bolj town of Meshed, 
whither many pilgrims (lock Prom Meshed it is only a few 
days’ journey through a mountainous tract to the frontier 
between Persia and Russian Asia There lie Transcaspia, 

I Samarcand, Bukhara, Turkestan, and (he Kirghiz Steppe. 
This road would take us out of our way to India, but while 
we halt at Tebbes I can tell >*00 something about the country 
Jt passes through 
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ON THE KIRGHIZ STEPPE (1893-5) 

Into Asia from Orenburg 

I STARTED my journej acrosstheKirghizSteppein November 
1893, Orenburg on the Ural River, which for some distance 
forms the boundary between Asia and Europe I travelled in a 
stout iarantass, the common means of convejance on Russian 
counti> roads it consists of a sort of a boN on tw o bars betw ecn 
r the wheel axles, with a hood but no scat The bottom is 
hlled with hay, on which are spread a mat cushions and 
pillows, furs and felt rugs for the cold is intense There arc 
ninety nine stages andchanges of home» between Orenbuigand 
Tashkent the capital of Russian Turkestan At the post houses 
nothing can be got but tea so provisions for nineteen days had 
to be taken with us as well as sawn wood rope and tools in 
Case anything should break, and a large pot of cart^rease to 
keep the wheels cool M> boxes and trunks are wrapped in 
bast matting and secured with strong ropes to the drivei^s box 
and behind the tarantms It takes tune to get everything 
read), and it is late in the afternoon before the first team of 
three post horses is led out and harnessed to the vehicle I 
take my largest fur coat and pack myself m among the 
Cushions and felt rugs The carnage is open in front and the 
whirling snow which sweeps round the comers flies straight 
into my face The driver takes his scat on the box, shouts 
shrilly and cracks his whip, and we dash along the streets of 
Orenburg in the snow and twilight to the hvelj jingle of 
the bells 

The lights come to an end and tlie night is intensely 
dark when we come out to the high road leading into Asia. 
T.he J»ll? njmo iy Abe middle Jhaw iw ^ .WRr.V.U(r^ .•Kwvwd -hi? 
neck ring in frequent beats. This liorse always goes at a trot 
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taken into the stable, and a fresh team is led out to take their 
place in the still warm harness 

The samovar, or Russian tea-urn, is boiling in the great 
room While I am drinking my first glass of tea the stamp 
ing and rattle is heard of two other teams which roll into the 
yard It is the post , and the courier enters cotered with snow 
and with icicles on his beard He is a good fellow, and we 
become acquainted at once and travel together to Orsk He 
has travelled for twenty jears with the mails between the two 
towns and must have covered altogether a distance as far as 
from the earth to the moon and six thousand miles besides 
My new driver now appears and calls out “ The iroila ' is 
readj " Then I pack myself in again among the cushions 
and rugs and off we speed once more through the darkness 
and snow 

After forty eight hours we are in Orsk, which also stands 
on the Ural River, and when we leave this town with fresh 
horses and steer southwards we are on Asiatic ground, in the 
vast Kirghiz Steppe, which extends from Irkutsk to the 
Caspian Sen from the Ural River to the Syr darya ® It is 
extremely flat and looks like a frozen sea Day after day we 
drive southwards the horses ready to run away, there is 
nothing to drive over, no ditches to fall into, no stones to 
carry aivay a wheel The ho^fs hammer on the hard ground, 
the wheels creak, I and my things arc shaken and thrown 
about in the carnage, the coachman plants hts feet firmly 
against the foot board lest he should tumble off, and on we go 
over the flat dreary steppe As we drive on day and night 
the tarantass seems always to be in the centre of the same 
unbroken landscape, always at the same distance from the 
horizon 

Here live the Kirghizcs a fine race of graziers and horse- 
men They support themselves b> their large flocks of sheep 
and also own numerous horses and camels, as well as cattle 
Therefore they are dependent on the grass of the steppe, and 
wander like other nomads from pasture to pasture \\ hen 
their flocks have eaten up the grass at one place, they roll 
up their black tents, pack all their belongings on camels and 
migrate to another spot They are a freeborn, manly people 
and love the boundless steppe Life in the open air and on 
the level country, which affords grazing to their flocks, has 
sharpened their intellect to a wonderful degree They never 

' V tcim of lliree horses abreast 
’ TI e word darja means r\er 
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forjcl a pbtt thCT ^a\eo•^cesecn. If the steppe p'ants grcnr 
closer or ihtrner, if the ground shows the slisfa*est inequalitj , 
if there is grcj or black, gravel of diffcrcrt coarseness — 
these de*ans serse as ciarLs of recognition. MTien we rest 
a minute halfwaj between two post houses to let the hor'ses 
breathe, the Kirghu dn\-cf turns round ard saj’s, “ \ onder 
ndes a Ktrghit on a dappled mare." ^ et on directing m} 
field-glass towards Uie iruitca'ed spot, I can onl^ <ee a «naU 
dot, and cannot distinguish what it is. 

The stations on our road arc usually small solid wooden 
houses with two lamp-posts at !*•€ door and a white board 
on whidi are wti ten the distances to the nc'ct stations in each 
direction. In some places there is no house at all but on!) 
a black Kirghia tent, and ins*ead of a stable fences of <t]cks 
and reeds afford the bcrses shelter At one «uch statio-i 
three camels are harnessed to the tjrantass and the dams) 
aoiroals wadd e aloi^ so that their humps bob and roll on 
their hqrls- The reason for this charge i> that we are non 
on the shore of the Sea of Aral, where the wj''t Mcldi-'g 
dn/j make it uapesa We for horses to draw the tjraftt-ass 
The two nvers, the S>T-dar5-a (or jaxaites) and the Amu 
dar>*a (or Okus), which nsc in the Pamir fion nlo the &ea 
of Aral Tb* Cossacks carrj on a profitable stugeon &her} 
in this lake, wH.ch m area is not ser> nuJi smal er than 
Scotland and contain* a great ru'nbw of small UMandv— 
wbetKC i>s name, for the vrord amt mean* i land." 

M ilh fresh horses we speed along the bank of the S^t 
dar^'a. Here grow small woods and thickets nhcre tigers 
stalk tbeJ" prej , and in the d“nfe reed beds wild boars dig up 
roots. The shv gaael.es like the open countrs hares epnng 
over the shrt.bh docks and geese quack on the banks and 
Pocks of pheasants Jure the traTefler to sport- The •setting 
sun sheds a gleam of fiery red over the steppe, and a» it 
grows dim the «tars begin to twinkle. The monotorou* nng 
of tie bells and the shoots of the driver nes'w cease, whether 
wr are near the nrer or far off in the dreary '♦eppe. The 
ground becomes «oft and swampy The ^eels cut like 
k-nrres into the mud. W e move more and more «Iowh and 
heavily , and at last stick fast n the tnire. The dnrer «hou-s 
and “co’d*, and cracks hts whip over the team Th" midd e 
bo-^ rears, one of the outside horses jib> and the o-her 
gathers himself together for a spring which ma».es th“ tracfc> 
break with a load report. Then the driver jumps dorni and 
says, Aou mus* sra-l here, sir while I nde iwci.. for two 
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more horses ” And he trots off in the darkness After 
Halting about tivo hours I hear the tnmp of horses in the 
distance Now the team is made ready, the two extra 
horses are attached m front, the coachman takes liis place 
on the box, and with united strength our animals drag the 
heavy vehicle up out of the slough We roll and jolt on 
again with lumps of wet day dropping and splashing round 
the wheels 


Samarcand and Bukhara 

Russian Central Asia has ten million inhabitants and an 
area twelve times as large as the British Isles The part 
which IS called Turkestan extends betiveen Eastern Turkestan 
and the Caspian Sea, the Kirghiz Steppe, Afghanistan, and 
Persia The greater part is occupied b> blown sand, the “ Red 
Sand ' and the '* Black Sand Right through the desert flow 
the two rivers the Sjr darya and Amu darya. Two railway 
lines cross Turkestan, one from the Kirghiz Steppe to 
Tashkent, the other from the Caspian Sea to Tashkent and 
Ferghana Ferghana is the most fruitful part of Turkestan 
and lies between mountains in its eastern portion 

Tashkent the capital of Turkestan, has 200 ooo inhabitants, 
and IS the headquarters of the governor general South west 
of Tashkent is the district of Samarcand with a capital of 
the same name South west of Samarcand again on the 
north of the Amu darya stretches a country called Bukhara 
ruled by an Emir a prince under the supremacy of Russia 
Close to the Caspian Sea on the cast there is a large area 
of country called Transcaspia Central Asia was conquered 
by Russia fort) five )ears ago Transcaspia thirty years ago 
Transcaspia is inhabited by Turkomans a powerful and 
warlike people, who in former times used to make raids into 
northern Persia, carrying off men and women whom the) 
sold as slaves m the markets of Bukhara and Samarcand 
General Skobeleff put a check to their domination when he 
invaded the country m 1880 In order to conve) troops 
and war material into the country a railway was laid down 
through the desert It runs from one oasis to another and 
hardy desert shrubs were planted or upright palings erected 
to protect the line from the dnfbng sand 

When the Turkomans were attacked by the Russians, they 
withdrew within the walls of the large fortress which is called 
The Green Hill ” They numbered about 45,000 m all — men. 
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women and children — and they believed that the fortress 
mpre^ab’e. The Ktmtan general, Slwobe’e/T, had a mtrje 
carried under the wall Inside the fortress the Turkomans 
heard the soIdi'TS working underground with picks and crow 
bars, but did not understand what was intended Tliej 
supposed that the soldiers wou’d syawl up out of a hole one 
af cr another and thcrc^'ore tho assembled with shining 
weapons abosTs the place of danger Consequently when the 
mine exp'oded a large number of unfortunates «Tre knJlcd 
and the en-nns stormed in over the rums of the wall 

\ fearful massacre fo’lowed of all those who did not seek 
safct> in ft ght The Persian slases and some thousands of 
womm wens spared. Twen^ thousand bodies lai in heaps 
within and without the fortress. The Turkomans will never 
lorget that dav The eavalrv band pla>Td at the head of the 
columns dnnng the fight. Old Turkomans still remember the 
strains. They cannot hear regimental bands without wrepmg 
for some relative who fell at "The Green Hill." Here was 
the deadi bed of their freedom and they were swallowed up by 
might) Russia. 

I have crossed Turkestan many times by rai’ in tarariais 
and on horseback. 1 have strolled for weeks through the 
narrow pic'u'csquc streets and the gloomy bazaars of the old 
town cal!^ Bukhara the Blessed." There silk is produced 
and carpets are woven great caravans pass by laden with 
cotton , disfigured bv sores, lepers s t beggir^ m front of the 
mosques, mulberry trees raise their crowns above artificial 
ponds From the suranit of a tall mnarct criminals used to 
be thrown down to be dashed to pieces on the street. 

Sixty years ago there ruled in Bukhara a cruel Emir who 
took a dchght m torturing human beings. A mechanician 
from Italy fe*] into his clutches and was sentenced to death. 
The Italian promised th.at if bis life were spared he would 
construct a machine wherewith the Emir could raeasue the 
flight of Urns. His prayer was granted and he made an 
ordinary clock, niis called forth the Emir's astonishment 
and admiration and the Italian lived in high fav our for a time. 
Later on, however, the tyrant wished to Ibrce him to embrace 
Islamism but he steadfastly refused. At that lime there was 
in Bukhara a cave called the bi^s hole* and into this the 
unfortunate man was thrown to be eaten up venn n 
^enty years ago two Englishmen languished m this abomin 
able place. 

31herr .atcimcns.ip.4ua .TOtb jiames .which -ittpitc&'a'j-.as 
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soon as we hear them, like Jerusalem, Mecca, Benares, Lhasa 
Samarcand is one of these It is not a place of pilgrimage, 
but It IS an ancient town and famous among the Mohammedans 
of Asia It was already in existence when Alexander the 
Great conquered Central Asia. Since then vast swarms of 
men and migrations of peoples have swept over this region 
The Arabs have subdued it, countless hordes of Mongols have 
passed through it pillaging and devastating, and now at last 
It lies under the sceptre of the Tsar Samarcand attained 
the height of its splendour during the rule of the powerful 
Timur When he died in the year 1405 he had conquered all 
Central Asia, Persia, Mesopotamia, South Russia, Turkey, 
India and many other countries This Timur the Lame was 
not only a great general but a man of culture for he loved art 
and science, and listened willingly to the songs of the poets. 
He built his own mausoleum, which still rears its melon 
shaped dome above Samarcand, and had carved in raised 
letters on a marble tablet the words " If I still lived, mankind 
would tremble " 

Timur had a wife, Bibi, whom he dearlv loved She 
expressed a wish that her coffin should not be buried but 
should remain above ground, and therefore Timur caused to 
be erected the handsome mosque tomb which still bears her 
name When it was finished the Queen went, attended by 
her slaves to inspect her last resting-place A poisonous 
snake crept from under an arch Those present wished to 
kill It, but the Queen forbade them and caressed the snake, 
which offered her no harm When at length she died she 
was decked with all her jewels — costly pearls necklaces, and 
gold bangles — and her coffin was plac^ in the vault One 
night thieves broke into the tomb, opened the coffin and took 
all the Queen’s ornaments but when they were sneaking off 
w ith their booty the snake crept out and bit them so that they 
died immediately 

The great market phcc of Samarcand is one of the finest 
squares I have seen in Asia There carts and caravans 
swarm there fruit sellers and pitcher makers take their stand, 
there dancing dervishes beg for alms On all four sides 
stand stately buildings erected by Timur and his successors 
Their facades, cupolas and minarets arc covered wnth blue 
fvTencc, burned and glazed tiles m varied patterns and texts 
from the holy book of Islam, the Koran It is worth while 
to ascend one of the lofty minarets to take a look over 
Simarcand Hence we see innumerable gray mud houses 
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With courts in the centre, pools, canals and gardens, and in 
the maze of streets, squares and lanes mo''es a stream of 
people of Turkish and Persian race. The dark blue cupolas 
stand out against the lighl-Mue sky, and are surrounded by 
luxuriant dark-green t-egetation In autumn the gardens 
assume a bright yellow tint In mnter the whole countrj' is 
often buned in snow, and only the bright blue cupolas nse 
abov'e the whiteness. Samarcand is the “blue” town, just as 
Jaipur in India is the “pink" tow-n. 


The Pamir 


To the south-east of Samarcand stand the huge highlands 
of the Pamir, called by its inhabitants the “ Roof of the 
World," for it «cems to ^em to nse like a roof above all the 
rest of the earth. From this great centre run the lofty 
mountain ranges of the eanh, Himalaj-as, the Trans 
htmala>'3, Karakorum, Kuen-Iun, and the Ticn shan on the 
east, the Hindu Kush on the west If >ou examine the map 
> ou will see that most of the ranges of Asia and Europe, and 
the nost important, are connected with it The Tibetan 
ranges extend far into China and be>ond the Indian penm 
sula. The Tien shan is onl) the first link in a senes of 
mountains which stretch north-eastwards throughout Asia. 
The continuation of the Hindu -Kush is found in the 
mountains of northern Persia, m the Caucasus and the 
chants of Asia Minor, the Balkan Peninsula, the Alps and 
PjTcnees. The Pamir i> like the body of a cuttlefish, which 
throws out arras in all directions. The Pamir and all the 
huge mountain ranges which have thar roots m this ganglion 
are the skeleton of Asia, the framewxwk round which the low- 
lands cling like masses of rauseJe Rn-ers, streams, brooks, 
and nruJets, are the artencs and capillaries of the Asiatic 
body The deserts of the interior are the sickly consumptive 
parts of the body where vitaljtj- is low, while the pentn 
sulas are the bmbs which faahtate communication between 
difierent peop’es across the intervening seas. 

In the month of February, 1894 , 1 was at Margelan, which 
IS the capital of Ferghana, t^ granaiy of Central Asia a nch 
and fruitful \-alley b^irt on all sides b> mountains. I had 
got together a small reliable caravan of eleven hor«es and 
three men, one of them being Islam Ba> , who was afterwards 
to serve melaifrfluflylor man} years '^\e did not need to 
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take tents with us, for the Governor gave orders to the 
Kirghizes to set up two of their black felt tents wherever I 
wished to pass the night We had a good supply of pro- 
visions m our boxes straw and barley in sacks and steel 
spades, axes, and alpenstocks for we had to travel through 
deep snow, and over smooth, slippery ice. We forgot to 
procure a dog, but one came to us on the way, begging to be 
allowed to follow us 

We march southwards up on to the Pamir, following a 
narrow valley where a foaming stream tumbles over ice- 
draped boulders W e cross it by narrow, shaking bridges of 
timber which look like matches when wc gaze down on them 
in the vallej bottom from the slopes above It thaws in 
the sun, but freezes at night and our path is like a channel 
of ice running along the edge of a vertical precipice We 
have ;:e\eral Kirghizes with us to give assistance. One of 
them leads the first horse which carries two large sacks of 
straw with my tent bed between them The horse is shod 
and can keep his feet on ice, but at one place the path slopes 
to the edge The horse stumbles tries in vain to recover nis 
foothold, rolls over the edge, falls into the chasm and breaks 
^ his back on the bank o'" the nver The straw is scattered 
among the stones, m> bed dances along the stream and all 
the men rush down to save what tliey can 

Now steps are cut m the tee and the path is strewn with 
sand The higher we go the worse the travelling A 
Kirghiz leads each horse by the bridle while another holds 
on to his tail to help him if he stumbles To ride is 
impossible wc crawl along on hands and feet Darkness 
follows twilight the rushing water o*" the stream gives forth 
a sound of metallic clearness Wc have been travelling more 
than twelve hours when at last the vallc) opens and we see 
blazing camp fires in front of Knghiz tents. 

W'e mount higher day after day We cross a pass and at this 
giddy height I experience the unpleasant feelings of mountain 
sickness — splitting headache nausea and singing m the ears 
On the further side one of the affluents of the Amu darj a 
flows westwards This valley, the Alai js broad and open 
but full of snow in w inter We make our entry into the Alai 
valley in a howling snowstorm and wade and plunge through 
drifts Twx) Kirghizes go in front with sticks to mark out 
the w ay, in order that the horses maj not sink in the snow 
Our little caravan moves slowly and pamfun> One day the 
snow IS so deep that wc have to hire four camels, which are 
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bj scent ind pursue him Their wickc<I cjes plow with 
fury md blood thirstiness. They wrinkle up their upper lips 
to Jcn\c their c'tposed Ihcir dnppinjj tongues hanp 

out of their jaws. The tn\cncf heirs their snciking steps 
behind him ind turnin" round can distingutih m the dusk 
their grey coits against the white snow Me grows cold with 
fright and putting up a privcr to Allah springs and dashes 
through the drifts m the hope of reaching the nearest \ ilJage 
of tents 

Hicry now and again the wohes hall and utter their 
awful prolonged howl but m an instant thej arc after the 
man again taerj minute thc> become bolder The man 
flies for his hf& ihej know that he cannot hold out long 
Now they catch hold of a corner of his fur coat but let go 
when he throws his cap at them. They pounce upon it and 
tear It in pieces This onl> whets their appetites The poor 
man staggers on until he can hardl> put one foot before 
another, and is almost at his last gasp I his is the moment 
and the woUcs throw themselves upon him from all sides, 
lie screams and fights with his hands he draws out his 
knife and stabs into the (uck m front of him but a large wolf 
^nngs upon him from behind and brings him to the ground 
There he has at an> rate Ins back protected but the c>cs and 
teeth of the wolves gleam above him in tlic darkness and he 
Stabs at them with his knife Thej know that lie will tire of 
this game soon Two wolves tear ojicn his boots to get at 
his feet He cannot reach them with his knife so he sus up 
and at the same moment the leader scircs him b> the neck 
so that the blood spurts out over the white snow The 
wohes hate now tastM blood an<J nothing can restrain them 
The man is beside himself and throsis himself about thrusting 
dcspcratcl) with his knife The wolves attack him from 
behind and he falls again on his back Now his knife moves 
more s!owl> The wolves >clp bark and pant and the froth 
hangs round their teeth The unfortunate mans cj cs grow 
dim and he closes them consciousness leaves him and he 
drops the knife from his hand and the largest wolf is about to 
plunge his fangs into his throat But suddenij the leader stops 
and utters a short bark which in wolfs language is equivalent 
to an oath for at the foot of an adjacent hiil arc «ccn two 
mountctl Kirghizes who have come out to seek their comrade 
The wolves disappear tike magic The poor man lies r^uite 
motionless in his tattered furs and the snow around is stained 
red vviUi blood He is unconscious, but is still a and 
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hts heart beat-t Hi5 friends Wnd up his w-ounds wjth thctV 
girdles and carrj' him on th^ back of a horse to the tent, 
where he soon comes back to life beside the flames of the 
evening fire. ' 

Of course the Ki^h« roust bite wolves. But Ihc animals 
arc cunning and seldom expose themselves to gunshot. \\ oe 
to the wolf that is wounded or caughti He is not killed, but 
the most cruel tortures are devised for him 

When hcat> winter sno» falls in the Alai wllc^, the 
wolves return to the higher wilds of the Pamir where the 
snow lies less deep, and here they chase the wild sheep, Otis 
Po!t, as It is named after its discoverer, Marco Polo, it has 
large, round, elegantly eurvTd horns and is somewhat lamer 
than the wild sheep of Tibet The woIvts chase ^f arco Polo’s 
sheep by a cunningly devised method. The) hunt up a herd 
and single out some less cautious or less quick fexsted member 
This aninal is forced bj* a watch posted ready beforehand to 
take refuge on a prowling rock which is surrounded by 
wolves. If they can get up to the sheep thej take him casil>, 
but if not, they wait till m« legs giv-e way with wemness and 
he tails into the jaws of his pursuers. 

Many a time 1 have met wolves j» various parts of \s)a, 
and many sheep, mu'es. and hcfset of mine hive they 
destrojtd ITow often has their di«mal howl soundevl out«ide 
my tent, as though the)’ were ailing for mj flesh ard blood 1 
We had ridden )oo miles when we ctme to a small 
Riivjhn frontier fort which rears its simple walls on the 
mtdd’c of the '*Roof of the Wofld," beside one of the heirt* 
waters of the Amu daryx On the other side of the frontier 
lies the Lavtcm I’amir, in 4 hc dominion of the Emperor of 
China. 

"Tttr FsTUrR or IcE-MofSTMss“ 

V^Tiercver one may be so the Eastern Pamir one sees the 
Mus tagh-ata, the *' I athcrof Ice-Mountams," rear its ronr.dctl 
summit a'wvc all the other raks (see map p 56). Itshci.’ht 
js andarcofflingiysl iioncofahejoliiesj roou-tains 

In tfe worUL On Us arelievi crevt sfvywco’lectv.and «s u'^d-r 
lajTTS are ixmvcrtetl b) jiressure into ice Tlir nountaiTi i« 
llicrefivremTwivriS In a *»o»<ovrrrd*ceea,’v Where’! nr ir 
flvt t.cjl'fiw« round the suirmt, in these a W» snow isjic-' u; 
in bowls. It glides s’owlv dosrn with Uv own wn, hi uM by 
fxcfsufc from alxnc f* here also converted tnt » xre Tl uv 
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are produced great tongues of ice, which move downwards 
exceedingly slowly, perhaps only a few yards m the year 
They are enclosed between huge steep ridges, from which 
time after time gravel and blocks of stone fall dow n on to the 
Jce and are carried down to lower levels The further the icc 
descends the warmer becomes the air, and then the ice melts 
m the sun As it melts below, the stream of ice is forced 
down from above, so that its lowest margin is always to be 
found in the same place The gravel and boulders are 
brought down thither and piled up together so as to form 
great mounds- and ridges, which are called moraines The 
ice-stream itself is called a glacier Many such tongues of 
ice fringe Mus tagh ata on all sides They are several miles 
long and half a mile to a mile broad The surface is very 
uneven and consists of innumerable knobs and pyramids of 
clear ice 

1 made several excursions on the glaciers of Mus tagh-ata 
on foot or on vaks One must be well shod so as not to slip, 
and one must look out for crevasses Once we were stopped 
by a crevasse several yards broad and fort> 6ve feet deep 
When we stooped over the bnm and looked down, it had the 
appearance of a dark blue grotto with w alls of polished glass, 
and long icicles liung down from the edges Streamlets of 
melted ice run over the surface of the glacier, sometimes 
flowing quietly and gently as oil m the greenish blue ice 
channels, sometimes murmuring m lively leaps. The water 
can be heard trickling and bubbling at the bottom of the 
crevasses, and the surface brooks often form fine waterfalls 
which disappear into chasms of ice On warm dajs when the 
sun shines, thawing proceeds everj’where, and the water 
trickles, bubbles, and runs all about the ice But if the 
weather is dull, cold, and raw, the glaciers are quieter, and 
when winter comes with its Severe cold they are quite hard 
and still, and the brooks freeze into ice 

The yaks of the Kirghtzes are wonderfully sure-footed, 
and one can ride on them over slippery hillocky ice where a 
man could not possibly walk The >ak thrusts down his 
hoofs so that the white powdered ice spurts up around him, 
and if the slopie is so steep that he cannot get foothold, he 
stretches out all four legs and holds them stiff md rigid as 
iron, and thus slides down without tumbling Sometimes I 
rode over moraine helps of huge granite blocks piled one 
upon another Then I bad to take a firm grip with my 
knees, for the yak spnngs md jumps about like a lunatic 
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Accompanied b> spcaally selected Kiishires, I tried four 
times to climb to the top of the * father of !ce*Mounta!ns," 
but alv\a> 5 ^\Ilho^t success Our camp was pitched high up 
among the moraines Islam Ba^.six Kirghucs, and ten j-aks 
were m readiness before sunrise, and we took with tis ample 
provisions fur coils, spades and atp»i$tocks food and a tent 
At first sve climbed up oser gravel and then over snow which 
became deeper the higher we went \s the air became rarer, 
respiration was more diflicult and even the j'aks halted 
frcqucntl) to recover their breath. The Ktrghitcs walked on 
foot and urged the antmah up towards the gidd> heights 
It took us the whole da> to reach i fwint 20 700 feet above 
SCI level At this point we hdicd for the night intending Jo 
push on higher in the morning hut two of the Kirghucs were 
so overcome with weariness and headaches that the) askevl to 
be allowed to go down again The others shovelled awa> 
the snow and pitchcil the hllfc tent vvithm a wall of snow A 
fire was kindled and the teakettle put on but our appetites 
were poor as we were sufTvring from mountain sickness. Tlie 
ten >aks stood tethcreil mthc snow outside and the Kirghucs 
curled thcms'-lves up m their vkm coats like I cil^chogs The 
full moon soare-l like a siS-erj wJuie Kalloon just above the 
lop of the mountain and I left the tent 10 enjo) thi* never to- 
iie-forgoctcfi Spectacle Tlie glacier below us laj to shadow 
m Its deep bcil but the snov fields were dazcling whj'c. Tl« 

) aks stcKxl out jet black against the st>o« their nostrils 
steaming and the snow erunehing under ihetn Light white 
clouds Jloatel rarndl) from the mountain under the moon. 
\t las' I reltirncJ to the t-nt The fire had died down and 
tlie recently m Jted snow had froren into ivc There was s 
smell of damp and smoke inside and the men grcaiicd and 
eompUincd of h-idachc and su gmg in the ears | crawled 
Under m) furs but could not s'ecjv The ni^ ht wav qurt but 
at tni‘'5 a dull rcjxwt was heard when a crevasse was foimed 
1 1 the ice or a boul Jer fell from the mountain vide 

\\hc*i 1 crawleil out from on'er my furs in the morning 
a vaoVil snows'orm "as sweepin'’ along the flanks of the 
mountain TTirough the dense cloud of whiilmg snow we 
Cf>old not VC our wav and it woultl f..ave liccn «’caih t 
mount to «'il! h ^her rrgwn*. Ue migl • be f latl if we r >0 ^ 

sjrugpk* down aj.ain ahvc m such weather, «<> down »r ^ ari- J 
through the drift*, down hea ’ »ng We a'l nec<’c 1 a t roti, h 
rev* after thi« experience. 

On another occasion we lud a iienlnis adventure on flic 
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rounded ice-cap of Mus tagh ata. We « ere marching upwards 
as usual, suspecting no danger, when the foremost >ak, which 
carried two large bundles of fuel, suddenly sank through the 
snow' and disappeared Fortunately he was held fast bj his 
horns, a hind leg, and the faggots, and there he hung 
suspended o\er a dark j’awnmg chasm The snow had 
formed a treacherous bridge otcr a large crc%a 5 sc in the ice, 
and this bridge ga\e way under the weight of the >ak e 
had all the trouble in tiie world to haul him up again with 
ropes. 


A Kirghiz Gvmkhana 

At the foot of Slus-lagh ata there is a leiel and cvtensiie 
\ alley’, where grass thrive^ luxuriantly The black tents of 
the Kirghires stand scattered about like spots on a panther s 
skin 1 hired one of these tents for the summer of 1904, and 
spent sc\eral \ery interesting months m studvmg the habits 
and mode of life of the people If tiie weather was fine, I 
made long excursions on horseback or on a y ak, and compiled 
a map of the surrounding country If ram poured down, I 
' kept inside my own tent, or \uucd my Kirghiz neighbours 
and talked w ith them, for by that time 1 had learned to speak 
tiieir language 

Round the large hive shaped tents fierce dogs keep watch, 
and small naked sunburnt children tumble about m play 
They are charmingly sweet, and it is hard to believe that they 
Will grow up into tall rough half wild Kirgluzes But all 
children are attractive and lovable before life and mankind 
have hardened them In the tent sit tlie young women, 
spinning thread or weaving cloth , the older women are busy 
with the sour milk and butter behind a partition m the tent, 
or perhaps they are sitting round a pot, cooking meat A fire 
lb always burning in the middle of the tent, and the smoke 
finds its w ay out through a round opening in the top The 
young men are out with the sheep or are looking after the 
yaks grazing in the mountains The older men repair saddles 
and boots, make harness for horses or household utensils 
Sometimes they' go hunting after wild sheep and goats. 
When the sun sets the sheep arc dnven into folds near the 
tent, the women milk the ewes and yak-cows Dunng the 
night a watch is kept on account of the wolves. The 
Ktrghizcs are Slohammedans, and are often heard intoning 
Arabic prayers outside the tents 
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Not many days had passed before i was on friendly terms 
with all the Ki^hizes They perceived that I wished them 
ivelJ, and ivas glad to h\e among them They came from 
far and near and ga^e me presents — sheep and milk, wild 
sheep they had shot, and mountain partridges All my 
servants except Islam Bay were Ktrghues, and they followed 
me willingly wherever I chose to travel 

One day the chiefs of the Kirghtres decided to hold a 
grand festival in mj honour It was to be a iaiira, or 
gymkhana, and early m the morning small parties of horse- 
men were seen gathering to the great plain where the wild 
sport was to take place 

Wlien the sun was at its height I was escorted to the 
arena by forty two Kirghiics, who rode beside and behind 
me In their best clothes, coloured mantles with girdles and 
embroidered caps, and with their daggers and knives, fire 
steel, pipe and tobacco box rattling at their sides, they pre- 
sented a stately and festal appearance Among them might 
be noticed the chief of (he Ki^hiies who lived on the eastern 
side of Mus tagh ata His long mantle was dark blue, hts 
girdle light blue , on his head he had a violet cap with a g^d 
mrder, and at his side dangled a scimitar in a black scabbard 
The chief himself was tall, with a thin black beard, scanty 
moustaches, small oblique eyes and high check bones, like 
most Ki^hizes 

The plain in front of us was black with horsemen and 
horses , there was bustle, neighing, and stamping on all sides 
Here the high chief, Khoat Bek, a hundred and eleven years 
old, sits firmly and surely in fais saddle, though bent by the 
weight of years. Hts large aquiline nose points doivn to his 
short white beard, and on hts head be wears a brown turban 
He IS surrounded by five sons, also grey-bearded old men, 
mounted on tall horses 

Now the performance began The spectators rode to one 
side, leaving an open space in front of us A horseman 
dashed forward with a goat in bis arms, dismounted, and let 
the poor animal loose near to us Another Kirghiz seized 
the goat by the horn with his left hand, cut off its head with 
a single blow of his sharp kmle, allowed the blood to flow, 
and then took the goat by the hind legs and rode at full 
speed round the plain A troop of riders appeared in the 
distance and drew near at a furioiis pace. The hoofs of eighty 
horses beat the ground and the deafening noise was mingled 
•w/ii-w/iixvftfa 'sfirii ‘Aft. nftitt. xS itrimip fcvta Tlhiej Tcnfnei 
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swiftly past us m a cloud of dust, making a current of air like 
a storm of wind The first rider threw the dead goat, which 
was still warm, in front of me, and then they whirled off like 
thunder o\er the plain 

“ Ride back a little, sir,*’ called out some chiefs, " there 
will be wild work now ” We had hardly time to draw back 
far enough before the excited troop came rushing along, w ith 
their horses in a lather, like an avalanche from the mountains. 
Round the goat there was an inextricable confusion of men 
and horses, only partially visible in the dust They were 
struggling for the goat, and the one who gets it is the w inner 
They crush together and tear and push horses shy, rear, or 
fall down, while other horses leap over them Holding on to 
their saddles the horsemen bend down tow ards tlie ground and 
feel for the hide Some have fallen off and arc in danger of 
being tramped upon, while others are hanging half under 
their horses 

Still worse becomes the tumult when a couple of men on 
yaks push themselves into the scrimmage The yaks prod 
the horses' loins with their horns The horses are irritated 
and kick, and the >aks defend themselves, then there is a 
perfect bullfight in full swing 

A strong fellow has now succeeded in getting a firm hold 
of the goat His horse knows what to do and backs w ith his 
rider out of the scrimmage and flies swiftly as the wind in a 
Wide course round the plain The others pursue him, and as 
they turn back thej look as if they mean to ride over us with 
irresistible force At the last moment, however, the horses 
stop as if turned to stone , and then the struggle begins 
again Many have their faces covered with blood, others 
have their clothes torn, caps and whips lie scattered over the 
arena and one or two horses are lamed 

“ It IS verj’ well for us who are old that we are not in the 
crush,” I said to Khoat Bek 

“ Ah, jt js nearly a hundred years ago since I w as as old 
as j ou are now,” the old man answered with a smile 
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FROM PERSIA TO INDIA (1906) 

Tebbes to Seistan 

NoVi we can return to Tebbes and continue our journey to 
India 

The camels are laden, ue mount, the bclb nng again, 
and our caravan tniv*eU through the desert for days and 
ueehs toT.-arda the south-east At length we come to the 
shore of a large lake called the Hamun, which lies on the 
frontier between Persia and Afghanutan. The Amu-darya 
foTm» the boundary between Bukhara and Afghanistan, the 
northern half of which is occupied b> the Hindu -kush 
mountains. The name means •• slaughterer of Hindus,' 
because Hindus who venture up amoi^ the mountains after 
the heat of India have every prospect of being froren to death 
m the eternal snow Large quantities of winter snow arc 
melted in spring, and then rtvers and streams pour through 
the valleys to collect on the plains of southern Afghanistan 
into a large river called the Hilmcnd, which flows into the 
Hamun As there are no proper boats or femes on the lake, 
we had here to take farewell of the camels who had served us 
so faithfully and had earned us and our belongings through 
such long stretches of desert. We were sorrj to part with 
them, but there was nothing for it but to sell them to the 
only dealer who would take them off our hands. 

Reeds and rushes grow in abundance along the flat shores 
of the Hamun but no trees. The natives build their huts of 
reeds, and also a curious kind of boat Handfuls of drj 
yellow reeds of last j-ear’s gnowth are tied together into cigar 
shaped bundles, and then a number of such bundles arc 
bound together into a torpedo-like vessel several > ards long 
When laden this reed boat floats barely four inches above the 
jv 
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nater, but jt can never be filled and made to sink b} the 
waves. It js true that the bundles of reeds might be loosened 
and toni apart by a high sea, but the natnes take good care 
not to go out in bad ueather 

It took fourteen of these reed boats to accommodate our 
k party and its belongings A half naked Persian stood at the 
• stern of each boat and pushed the vessel along by means of a 
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long pole, for the lake though twelve miles broad is onij five 
or SIX feet deep. A fresh breeze skimmed the surface when 
we came out of the reeds into the open lake, and it was v er) 
refreshing after weeks of the drj oppressive heat of the desert 
After crossing the Hamun wc had not more than a couple 
of hours’ ride to the capital of Seistan, Nasretabad Fne 
months before us another guest had amved, the plague, 
and just at the time the black, angel of death was going 
about m search of % ictims He took the peasant from the 
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heads below the le%el of the hump and keep it always 
horizontal 

Two men ride on each jamBas, and therefore the saddle 
has Inti hollotts and t«o pairs of stirraps. A peg is thrust 
through the cartilage of the nose and to its ends a thin cord 
IS attached By pulling this to one side or the other the 
dromedary may be turned in any direction. My courser had 
a swinging gait but dia notyjit, and I sat comfortably and 
firmly in the saddle as we left mile after mile behind 

It IS not more than thirty or forty years ago since the 
Baluchis used to make raids into Persian territory , and 
although much better order is maintained now that the 
country is under British administration, an escort is still 
necessary — I had six men mounted on dromedanes and 
armed with modem nfles. Thi» is how a raid is conducted 
One erening Shah Sevar, or the “Riding King” the 
warlike chieftain of a tribe in western Baluchistan, sits 
smoking a pipe by the camp fire in front of his black 
tent, which is supported by tamarisk boughs (Plate VII) 
The tale teller has just finished a story, when two nhite 
clad men with white turbans on their heads emerge from / 
the darkness of the night. They tre up (heir dromedanes 
humbly salute Shah Seaar, who invites them to sit down and 
help themsehes to tea from an iron pot Other men come 
up to the fire All carry long guns, spears, swords, and daggers 
Some lead two or three dromedanes each. 

Fourteen men are now gathered round the fire There is 
a marked silence in the assembly, and Sbab Sevar looks 
serious. At length, he asks, ‘ Is everything ready } " 

“Yes,” is the reply from all 'ides 
' Are the powder and shot horns filled?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the provisions packed in their bags ? " 

“ Yes — datW, sour cheese, and bread for eight day s ” 

“I told you the day before yesterday that this time we 
shall strike at Bam Bam is a populous town If we are 
discovered too early the fight may be hot. V\e must steal 
through Ihedesert Iikeyack^s. The distance Is three hundred 
miles, four days journey 

Again Shah Sevar stares into the fire for a while and then 
asks Are tho jamBas in good condition?" • V’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

" And ten spare dromedaries for the boo^ ? " 

‘ Yes” 
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Then he rises and all the others follow his example. 
Their Mild, bold faces glow coppery red in the hght of the 
fire The> consider petty thieving a base occupation, but 
raiding and pillaging an honourable sport, and boast of the 
number of slaves they have captured in their da) 

“Mount,’ commands the chieftain in a subdued toice. 
Muskets are throwTi over the shoulder and rattle against the 
hanging povv der horn and the leather bag for bullets flint, steel, 
and tinder Daggers are thrust into belts and the men mount 
without examining the saddle girths and bridles, for all has 
been carefully made read> beforehand. The spear is secured 
in front of the saddle. “ In the name of Allah,* calls out 
Shah Sevar, and the part) ndes off through the night at a 
stead) pace. 

The path they follow is well known and the stars serve as 
guides Day breaks, the <un rises, and the shadows of the 
dromedaries point towards Bamover the hard ) ellowsand w here 
not a shrub grows Not a word has been spoken during the 
night, but w hen the first seven^ miles hav e traversed the 
Mief says, ‘ We v\ ill rest a while at the Spring of White Water 
On arriving at the spring the) refill their water skins and let 
the dromedaries drmk Then they go up into the neighbour 
jng hills and wait till the hot hours of the day are over 
They never encamp at the springs, for there they are likely to 
fneet wnth other pwple. 

At dusk the) are in the saddle again They ride harder 
than during the first night and travel till they come to a salt 
spnng The third night the dromedaries begin to breathe 
niore heavil)r, and vv hen the sun rises flecks of white froth hang 
trembling lips. They are not tired but only a 
I le winded, and they press on through clouds of dust 
'lUwut their riders having to u^e them 

fvoiv the party leaves behind it the last desert path, which 
soni)r once m a while used by a caravan, and be)ond it is a 
pcriectwildemessofhardenedsalt impregnated mud Nothing 
^ not even a stray raven or vulture which 
people in Bam of their danger Without rest 
robber band pushes on all day, as silent as the desert, the 
ml the long-drawn breathing of the dromedaries 

Wv f^ping sound of their foot pads on the ground 
of tJie cvstting sky }i€s in purple 
desert, they have only ten or twelve miles 

Hiure to go 

Shah Sevar pulls up his dromedary and orders a halt m 
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rnuftlcd tones, as tbotrgh he feared that his loicc night be 
heard in Ran Mith » htsstng noise the nders make their 
animals kneel and lie d(nrn,and then they spring oat of the 
saddle and tie the end of the cord round the dromedanes' fore- 
leg? to prevent the aumals fron getting up and makinga noise 
and thus spoiling the plan AH arc tired out and sfetch 
themselves on the ground. Some sleep others are kept 
awake by exatenent, tthi*e four nders go scouting in di^Terert 
direc*ions. Barn itself cannot be seen but the hill is visible 
a* the foo* of which the town stands. The men long for 
n ght and the cover of darkness. 

The daj has been calm and hot but now the evening is 
cool and the shadOAi dense. A faint brecie comes from the 
north, and Shah Sevar smiles. If the wind were from U e cast, 
he would be obi ged to makeadetour m order no' to rouse the 
dogs of the towTL ft 18 now nme oclock and m an hour the 
pcop e of Bam wtll be as’eep. The men have finished their 
rreaJ and have wrapped up the remainder of the dates, cheese 
and bread rn thetr bnndlcsand tied them upon thedromedancs. 

* Shall we emp*} the waterskins «o as to make the loads 
lighter for the attack 7 ^ asks a Baluchi. 

•* Jvo " answers Shah Sew keep all the water that is left 
for we laav not be ab’e to fill the skins in the town before 
oar retreat" 

U IS time,*he sa>s have j-our weapons rcad> * The) 
mount again and ride sIowK towards the town 

“As soon as 3n>'thjng suspicious occurs I sh.all quicken 
tnv pace and )ou mus* follow Vou three with the baggage 
camels keep m the rear " 

The robbers gaze m front I3^e eagles on their prej , and th- 
outlines of the hill graduaUj nse higher above the vrestem 
honron. Now onl) three miles remain, and their sight 
sharpened bj an outdoor life, distinguishes the gardens of 
Ram. The) draw rear The bark of a dog is beard, another 

,n all the dogs of the town are barking , thej have 

tnnd^ the dromedanes. 

Cone on " shoi-ts the chict M ilh encouraging cnes the 
dromedancs are urged forwrard their heads almost touch the 
ground , ihev race along while frodi and dust fl> about them 
fte dogs bark funousl) and some of them have alread) come 
out to meet the dromeilancs. Vow the w-Pd diase reaches the ik 
entrance to the town Cnes of despair arc heard as the in- 
habitants are wakened and worecn and wailmg children 
escape towards the hilL Thctimeistoosf’ortforam organised 
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defence Tlicrct?noonefotal.cthecomraand The unfortunate 
inhabitants run o\cr one another like scared chickens and the 
riders arc upon them Shah Sevar sits erect on his dromedarj 
and leads tJfe assault Some jump do« n and seize three men, 
twchc women, and six children, who are hastily bound and 
put in charge of two BatuchU, while others quickly search 
some houses close at hand They come out again with two 
joyths who ha\c made a useless resistance, a couple of sacks 
of grain, some household goods, and all the silver they could 
find 

“ How many slaves?” roars Shah Sevar 

"Twenty three,” is answered from several directions. 

“That IS enough, pack up" The slaves and the stolen 
goods arc bound fast on dromwlaries " Quick, quick, shouts 
the chief “Back the way we came” In the hurry and 
confusion some of the animals get entangled m one another’s 
ropes “Back! Back»" Tlic chieftains practised eye has 
detected a party of armed men coming up Three shots are 
heard m the darkness, and Shah Sevar falls backwards out of 
the saddle, uhile his dromedary starts and /lies off into the 
desert The rider's left foot is caught fast in the stirrup and 
his heat! drags m the dust A bullet has entered hts forehead 
'but the blood is staunched by the dust of the road His foot 
slips out of the stirrup, and the ‘ Riding King " lies dead as a 
stone outside Bam 

Another robber is severely wounded and is cut to pieces 
by the townsmen Bam has waked up. The entangled 
dromedaries with their burdens of slaves and goods arc 
captured, but the rest of the party, twelve riders with ten 
baggage camels, hava: vanished in (he darkness, pursued by 
some infuriated dogs bixtccn of the inhabitants of the town 
are missing The whole thing has taken place in half an 
hour Bam sleeps no more this night 

Now the dromedaries arc urged on to the uttermost , they 
have double loads to carry, but they travel as quickly as they 
came The kidnapped children cease to cry , and fall asleep 
with weariness and the violent swaying motion The party 
rides all night and all the next day without stopping, and the 
robbers often look round to sec if they are pursu^ They 
rest for the first time at the salt spring posting a look-out 
k on an adjacent mound They cat and drink without losing a 
minute, and get ready for the rest of the ride The captives 
arc paralysed with fright , the young women are half choked 
\vith weeping, and a little lad in a tattered shirt goes ’ 
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cm « r \ for hn r^othcr TFc of the capture arc 
t niifoldcti wth hue banilapw that the> ma\ notno’iccthc 
«a> the> are tm\ci in^ and tf> U'cr to c^ipc back to Bin. 
Thco if c hcadlcn;; nde ii resumed and after e ghl tia> s Ibe 
»foo^> of rts’cTJ ts tack at hone «ith thetr i/oo’y, bet wjthojt 
ihor ch>cf 

In-uticrahV ra>di of thi« kind Imre scoi.f2ed cas’ern 
Tcrsia *nd in the san^ «-a) Turkomans ha\e devastated 
Khorasan n tl e rjorth cast On the cas’em frontier it is the 
Kurds who are ihe robbers. In fht-s dis'urbed fron'ier rejpon 
there is not a tossm without its snail priirutiir mud fort or 
outlijok loner 


ScoRriONS 

On running drorredancs sir now nde on eastwards 
through northern Ikdochistan. On burnt up desert tracts 
seantilv eioihed wi*h this les and shrubs moving dunes of 
fine>tl’o* sand low hill ridges dum’egratedb) alteftiatc heat 
and cold— ^ch u the eoun’r> where a f-w nomads wander 
abou* with ihetf (’ocks, and the s’ranger often wonder* how . 
the animals find a 111 tng In <cr*ain lallej's fcowcicr there ' 
IS pasture and al<o water and sometimes belts of Ihnving 
tanunsK* are parsed and bushes of saicaul with gree n !caf> 
btanchfis, hard wood and roots which penetrate down to the 
mo sturc beneath the surface. 

The great canian road wc are following is howcvr*, 
exceciingl) desolate Or 1> atthestabonsisiratertobefound, 
and even that isbracki<h , but the worst Inal « the heat, which 
now, at tlv* end of ^fnl, becomes mere oppressive entry daj 
The temperature nscs nearly up to 105 1 * in th-e shade, and to 
nde full m th* face of the sun t* like thrusting one s head into 
a blaring furnace. WTfien there *s a mnd we are all right 
and the ‘and whi Is like ytl’ow ghosts over the healed 
ground. But when the air u calm the otrthnes of the hills 
seem to quiver in the heat, and the barrel of a gun which has 
been ou* in the sun blisters the hands on being touched In 
the height of the summer the Baluchis wrap strips of felt 
round their ‘tirrup-uons to protect the dronedanes from 
bums on the flanks. , 

This re® on is one of the hottest in the world. The sun / 
stands so high a" tnid-da) that the shadows of the drotredancs 
disappear bmea'h them loo long for sun«et when the 
shadows lengthen out and the worst M the beat is 01*67 It is 
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not really cool even at night, when, morcov er, j ou are phgued 
with whole snar/ns of gnats. 

IKluchistan and Persia abound with scorpions, which are 
indeed to be found m all the hot regions of the e continents. 
About two hundred species have teen distinguished Some 
are cjuite small, others six indies long Some arc dark brown, 
others reddish, and others again straw-yellow, as m Baluchi- 
stan The berfy consists of a head and thorax w ithout joints, 
and a hinder part of seven articulated rings, besides six tail 
nngs The last ring, the thirteenth, contains two poison 
glands and is furnished with a sting as fine as a needle The 
poison IS a fluid clear as water 

Scorpions )t\e in rotten tree-trunks under stones, on walls, 
and as they like warmth thej often enter houses and huts, 
and creep into clothes and beds 

The scorpion leaves his dark den at night and sets out on 
the hunt He holds his tail turned up over his back, m order 
to keep his sting from injury and to be ready at once for 
attack or defence When he meets with a desirable victim, 
such as a large spider, he darts quickly forward, seizes it with 
his claws, whicli are like those of crabs, raises it above his 
head iri ftrder to e\amme it with his ejes, which are turned 
upwards, and gives it the death-stroke w iih his sting Then he 
sucks up (he softer parts and grinds the harder bet w cen hts jaws 
The young ones, which are active as soon as they are born, 
arc like the old ones from the first daj, but are light coloured 
and soft They criwl about their mother's back and legs and 
do not leave her bod> for some time When that happens the 
mother dies, having meanwhile wasted away 

The sting of large scorpions is dangerous even to human 
beings Cases have been known of a man dying m great 
agony twelve hours after being stung Others get cramp, 
fever, and pains before they begin to recover A man who 
has often been stung becomes at last insensible to the poison 
Many a time I have found scorpions in Asiatic huts, m 
my tent, on my bed, and under my boxes, but I have never 
been stung by one On the other hand it has been the fate 
of many of my servants, and they told me that it was difficult 
to find out where the scorpion had stung them, for their 
bodies sweated and burned equallj intensely all over In 
Eastern Turkestan it is the practice to catch the scorpion 
which has stung a man and crush him into a paste, w Inch is 
ikia’ovcr iric puncxlirc-mauirdy-ithr sttng" iJht^wileiHeririis- 
13 a real cure I do not know 
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Tiir iNpt*. 

Aftrr tra\t)}»n;» Jjoo ihjIcs on camel* and dromed irm*, 
of an en;^\5:vt s«umf% Ukc tic sweetest mvs'se to 
tfip car At Ntiihkt (sec man, i» 132). the furthermost 
strtJon of the Jndiin radnay, I took fcitc of m> Ihhjchi 
vrf\-ants, stejipeti Into a tram, and was earned j«ist the 
p-irTison to\sn of Qi>ctfi >outb-«astwards to the Indus, ficre 
tiT find that one branch of tlie rada-a) fol'ows the n%Tf 
closely on Its western hank to Kamchi, one of the principal 



seaports of British India. Our train, howeser, carries us 
northwards along the eastern to Kawilpindi, an mi 

portant nditary sUtion near the borders of Kashmir 

In the large roomy compartment it is as warm as it was 
Lately in Ualu^istan, or near!} io7* To shade the railway 
carnages from the burning sun oserhead they arc proaidcd 
with a knd of wooden coscr wiUi flaps fallmR down half o\er 
the windows. The glass is not white, as m European carriage : 
windows, but dark blue or green, otherwise the reflexion of ' 
the sunlight from the ground would be too dazzling On 
either side two windows hate, instead of glass, a lattice of 
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root fibres which arc kept wet automatically night and day. 
Outside the window is a ventilator, which, set in action by the 
motion of the train, forces a rapid current of air through the 
w ct netw ork of fibres. Thereby the air is cooled some eighteen 
or twenty degrees, and it is pleasant to sit partly undressed in 
the draught 

Look a moment at the map South of the Himalayas the 
Indian peninsula forms an imerted triangle, the ape\ of 
which juts out into the Indian Ocean like a tooth, but the 
northern part, at the base, is broad. Here flow the three 
large rivers of India, the Indus, the Ganges, and the Drama 
putra. The last mentioned waters the plains of Assam at the 
eastern angle of the triangle On the banks of the Ganges 
stands a swarm of famous large towns, some of which we 
shall visit when we return from Tibet The Ganges and 
Bramaputra have a delta in common, through which their 
waters pass by innumerable arms out into the Bay of Bengal 

At the western angle of the triangle the Indus streams 
down to the Arabian Sea The sources of the Indus and 
Bramaputra he close to each other, up in Tibet, and the 
I Himala>’as arc set like an immense jewel between the glisten- 
ing silver threads of the two rivers. On the west the Indus 
cuts through a vallej as much as io.ooo feet deep, and 
on the cast the Bramaputra makes its way down to the low- 
lands through a dcep<ut cleft not less wild and awesome. 

The Indus has several tnbutiries In foaming waterfalls 
and roaring rapids they rush down from the mountains to 
meet their lord The largest of them is called the Sutlej, 
and the lowlands through which it flows are called the 
I’unjvb, a Persian w ord signifying " five waters * The Indus 
has thirteen mouths scattered along 1 50 miles of coast, and the 
whole river is 2000 miles long, or somew hat longer than the 
Danube 

In the month of July, 325 years before the birth of Christ, 
Aristotle’s pupil, Alexander, King of Macedonia, floated 
down the Indus with a fleet of newly built ships and reached 
Pattala, where the arms of the delta diverge He found the 
town deserted for the inhabitants had fled inland, so he sent 
light troops after them to tell them that they might return in 
peace to their homes. A fortress was erected at the town, 
A, and several wharves on the river bank 

He turned over great schemes in his mind Had he not 
at tVveni'y j ears 01' age tailen over tfic government oi^tfie hffiV 
country of Macedonia, and subdued the people of Thrace, 
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111 ) 713 , 30(1 Greece? Had be not led his troops o\-cr the 
Hellespont, defeated the Persians, and conquered the countries 
of Asia Minor, Lycia, Cappadocia, and Phr^-gia where with a 
blow of hts sword he had seaered the Gordian knot, a token 
of supremacj o\er Asia? At (ssus, on the rectangular bay 
facing Cyprus, he had mllicfed a crushing defeat on the great 
King of Persia, Darius Codomannus, who t\ith the united 
forces of his kingdom bad come to meet him. At Damascus 
he captured all the Persian irar funds, and afterwards took 
the famous commercial towns of the Phanicians, Tj re and 
Sidon Palestine fell, and Jerusalem with the holy places. 
On the coast of nB>'pt he founded AlcKaiulna, whicli now, 
after a lapse of 2240 years i» still a flourishing city He 
marched through the Libyan desert to the oasis of Zeus 
Ammon, where the priests, after the old Pharaonic custom, 
consecrated him “ Son tff Ammon ** 

He passed eastwards into Asia, crossed the Euphrates, 
defeated Danus again at the Tigris, and reduced proud 
Bab>lon and Shushan, where 150 >cars prcMously King 
■\hasuerus, who rcisn^ from India cs'en unto Etbfopr.i 
over an hundred and reien and twentj provinces," made a 
feast for his lords and * shewed the nenes of his glonous 
kingdom and the honour of his eawllent majest} ’ Then he 
advanced to Persepohs and set on fire the palace of the Great 
King to show that the old empire had pasw awaj Pursuing 
Danus through Ispahan and Hamadan, he afterwards turned 
aside into Bactna the present Russian Central Asia, and 
marched northwards to the SjT-dar>a and the land of the 
Scj-thians. Thence, with an arni> of more than a hundred 
thousand men, he proceeded southwards and conquered 
the Punjab and subdued all the people living west of the 
Indus. 

Non be had come to Pattala, and he thought of the 
\actorics he had gamed and the countries he had annexed. 
He had appointed everywhere Greeks and Mactdonians to rule 
in conjunction with the native pnnees and satraps* The 
great empire must be knit togedier into a Solid unity, and 
Babylon was to be its capital Only in the west there was 
sUlI an enormous gap to be conquCTcd, the desert through 
whiidi we have latciv wwndcred on the way from Teheran 1 
through Tebbes and Setstan and Baluchistan £ 

In order to reduce ibc people liv mg here he despatched a 
part of his ho'^t by a northerly route through Seistan to north 

I A “satjap" wa5 on^ioaDy ■ gowerner ^ • pforsnee lo ancieot Penaa. 
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Pcrsii He him<c!f led fort> thouond men ilonj; the 
coast Twet\-c thousand mennere to sad and row thcncwlj 
bmlt ships alori" Ihc coast of the \rabian Sea, through the 
Straits of Hormur and alon" the northern coast of the 
Persian Gulf to the mouth of iKe T uphrates No Greek had 
ever navi^rated this sea before and with the \-esscJs of the 
IxjTiod the enterprise was a most dangerous one as absolutely 
nothing was known about the coast to be followed Put it 
was necessary for Alexander wishett to secure for himself 
the command of the sea route beluecn the mouths of the 
1 uphnlcs and Indus so as to connect the western and 
eastern parts of his kingdom It was to supply the fleet 
With prosnsions and water that he cho e for him«clf the 
ilanperous desert roujc along the ci asL Of the ^jocco men 
who accompanictl him on this march no less tlian 30,000 
died of thirst > The htpb admiral Ncarchus of Crete j>cr 
lormeil his task with brilliant success IIis sojage was one 
of the most remarkable ever achieaed on the oceans of the 
glolic. The chart he compdcsl is «o exact that it may bt 
uscsl at the {resent slay, though the co.a«t Ins since then 
undergone changes in some places and has been further «i)teil 
up with sand ami made shallower 

Alexander would t ot let his fleet start on its adventurous 
voyage before he was himself conttncetl of the rtaiigabdity 
of the Indus and had acquainted himself with the asjwct of 
the great ocean Accordingly he sailed down the western 
arm of the Indus with the swiftest \es els of the fleet — tinny 
oared boats and small triremes or vessels whereon the ryo 
naked oarsmen sat on three tiers of benches above one 
another with oars of different lengths projecting through 
port holes in the huIL The vessels wtre protected by troops 
which followcvl them on the bank 

In the midst of summer when the river is at its 1 ighcst 
level and overflows the banks for m les it is no {Measure 
excunion to steer ungainly boats licJwccn banka of sand and 
siU without pilots. On the second day a strong southerly 
storm arose and the dangerous wav«3 m the whirlpools of 
the current capsizcrl many vessels and damaged others 
Alexander made for the bank to look for fisi ermen who 
might act as pilots and under their guidance he continuctl 
his voyage The nver bexame w liter and wider and the 
fresh salt brecre from the ocean became ever more ywrccptiblc 
but the wind increased for tlie south west monsoon was at 
Us height The grey turbid water rose m higher billows 
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and made ro\v mg difficult, for the oars either did not touch 
the water or dipp^ too dceplj into it It was the flood tide 
running up from the sea « hich impeded their progress, but the 
ebb and flow of the sea ivas new to them E\entuall> 
Alexander sought the shelter of a creek and the \essels were 
dragged ashore. Then came the ebb and the water fell as 
though It were sucked out into the sea. The boats were 
left high and dry, and many of them sank deep in the mud 
Astonished and benildercd, Alexander and his men could 
get neither forward nor backward The> had just made 
preparations to get the ships afloat, when the tide returned 
and lifted them 

Now the> went farther down stream and came m contact 
Kith the raging surf of the monsoon, which adrances in light 
green foam-croimed waves far into the mouth and changes 
the colour of the river water The collision of the Indus 
current with the ruing tide fills the fairwaj with whirlpools 
and eddies, which are exceedingly dangerous even for the 
best of vessels of (he present day Several ships were lost, 
some being thrown up on the banks, while others dashed 
together and went to pieces. 

After they had taken note of the regular nse and fall 
of the tide, they could avoid danger, and the fleet amved 
safely at an island where shelter could be obtained bj the 
shore and where fresh water was abundant. From here the 
foaming, roaring surf at Ibc very mouth of the Indus could 
be seen, and above the rolling breakers appeared the level 
horizon of the ocean 

With the best of the vessels Alexander went out to 
ascertain whether the surf could be passed through without 
dant^r and the open sea be reached. The trial proved 
suc^sful, and another island was found, begirt on all sides 
by open sea. The ships then returned in the dusk to the 
larger island, where a solemn sacnfice was made to Ammon to 
celebrate the first sight of the sea and of the margin of the 
Inhabited world towards the south. 

Next day Alexander rowed right out to sea to convince 
" * and when hehad advanced 

rolling billows could be seen 
tnrerres, he offered «acnfices 
the Nereids, and to the J 
mother of Achilles 
o- favour- of. all. the. 

him to the 
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mouth of the Indus, and ihwr protection for his fleet on its 
thn{»crous\o>'i"c to the 1 uphrates, nmiwhcn hts pra>cr ms 
cndctl he cn<t i golden poWet Into the «cn 

Alc'tnndcr dic<l it IHbjlon at the a,,c of Ihtrtj three. 
Hts v-orU-embracinj; catnpatpo spread Greek enlightenment 
over all western Asn and hts ei'cntfu! life did not pass like 
a meteor tnto the msht of ttmc without leavinR a trace 
behind 


KA.MIMm AM» l>ADAk 

When I arrived at Rawalpindi the first thing I did was 
to order a for the drive of iSo miles to Srinagar tl c 
capital of Kashmir A (ifnit K a two wheeled tiltcvl cart 
drawn by two horses which arc changed cverj half hour 
for as long as the jiair arc on the «a> thej go at full speed 
The road was CYCcllcnt and we left the hot suffocating 
steam of India beloiv us as nc ascended along the bank of the 
Jhclum River Sometimes we dashevl at headlong s[>ecd over 
stretches of open road bathcil in sunlight sometimes through 
dark cool tunnels where the driver blew a sonorous signal 
with his brass horn, and then again through rustling woods 
of pine treev 

Srinagar is a beautiful cit> intersected as it is b> the 
rippling Jhclum River and winding canals (lUtc kill). 
The houses on their banks rise up dircctl> from the water 
and long narrovi graceful boats pass to and fro propelled at 
a ^wift pace by broad bladcd oars in the hands of active and 
muscular white clad Kashmiri 

Kashmir is one of Che ojitiv^ states of our Indian T mpirc 
and its inhabitants number about three millions Man} of 
them are artistic and dexterous craftsmen who make fine 
boxes and caskets inlaid with ivor> mother of pear) and 
ebony beautifully chased weapons tankards bowls and 
vases of beaten silver with panthers and elephants on the 
s dcs chasing one another through the }ungle The saddlciy 
and leather work of all kinds cannot be surpassed but most 
funousof all the manufactures arc the soft daint> Kashmir 
shawls so fine tint lhc> can be drawn through a finger ring 

Round about the Kashmir valley stand the ndges and 
snow-clad heights of the Himatajns and among them lie 
innumerable valleys Up one of these vallejs toiled our 
caravan of thirty six moles and a iiundrcd horses and after 
a journey of some 2 $o miles to the eastward we arrived a„aifi 
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at the banks of the Indus and crossed )t bv a svraying bridge 
of wood Two days later the poplars of Lch stood m front 
of us. 

Tins little town is neatly 11,500 feet abose «ea le\el It 
contains an open haaaar street and a mound above the town 
IS crowned by the old roj’al castic Lch, as w ell as the whole 
of the district of Ladvk, is subject to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir but the people arc niosf!> of Tibetan race and 
their religion is l,amaiim 
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TASTCRN TURkISIAN (1895) 

Tlir TaKU\ MAKAS Dlshjt 

\\ L ire no'\ on ihe h»j;h road between India an! Lastern 
TurVestan the most clc\ntcd caravan route m the world 
Innumerable skeletons of transjwrt animals lie there markm," 
where the raid passes through sno » After a month » ;oi)rnc> 
oacrtheeold loft) mountainswecomelothetoHnof\arkan(J 
tn the spacious iht bowl shaped hollon surrounded on all 
sides e\ec{)t the east b> mountains t\hjch m called Lastem 
T^ifkcstan 

To the south stand the immense highlands of Tibet 
where the grcatfucfs of India an 1 China take their rise. On 
the w-cst IS the I amir the Roof of the World "where the 
two great risers of the bca of Aral t>e;,m their eoume. On 
the north le tie Tien shan or ^^ountalns of i leaven which 
arc continued farther north eastwards b> the \(tai and scvtral 
other mountai I Systems among which the gigantic risers of 
Siberia ha\c their origin Wuhm this ring of mountains at 
the \cr> heart of tlic great continent of Xsn lies this lowland 
of I astern Turkestan hkc a Tibetan shccpfold enclosed b> 
enormous walls of rock. 

In Its northern part a riser called the Tarim flows from 
west to cast. It IS formed bj the \afkanddarja and the 
Khotan^dar) a on the south and reccncs other afllucnts along 
its course for water streams down from the sno i fields 
and glaciers of the wreath of mountains enclosing Hastem 
Turkestan The hca 1 waters of the Tirim leap mcrrilj down 
through narrow %allc>s among the mountains but the },reat 
river IS doomed never to reach the sea It terminates and is 
lost in a desert lake named Lop-nor 

Tcces jeow alfljyr this mcr mostjv smal]. stunted .Dqnlars 
S9 
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but the ttocxkd belts along the banVs arc \cr> narrow , soon 
tlic trees thin out and come to an end, steppe shrubs an<J 
tamarisks take their plaee, and nnlj^ amilcor twofromthcruer 
There is nothing but deep sand without a sign of %cgctation. 
The greater part of Eastern Turkestan is occupied by the 
desert called Takla makan, the most temble and dangerous 
jn the s>or)d 

A belt of desert runs through the whole of Asia and 
Africa like a dned Up n\er b«*d This belt includes the Gobi 
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which extends o%er most of Mongolia the Takla makan, the 
“ Red Sand" and the “ Black Sai^" m Russian Turkestan, 
the Kcsir and other deserts m Persia the deserts of Arabia, 
and lastlj^ the Sahara. In this succession of deserts extend 
mg 0%”^ the Old World from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Atlantic the Takla makan ts, then a link. 

Across a Sea of Sa\d 

In the beginning of Aiml, 1895, I had reached the 
YjtiXand-darya and had cncajijf^ at axiIJage Mcrkct, on its 
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eastern bank My plan was to cross the TaUa makan desert, 
which stretches awaj to the eastward and to reach the 
river Khotan darya which flows northwards, the distance 
being iSo miles My caravan consisted of four servants and 
eight camels, and we took provisions for two months — for 
we intended afterwards to travel on to Tibet — and water for 
twenty five days m four iron cisterns 

We started on April la A white camel was led in front 
by a man we called the gmdi^ because every one said that he 
had often been in the desert seeking for treasure My riding 
camel was led by a white bearded man named Muham^ Shah 
Kasim came at the end of the file, and the faithful Islam Bay, 
who superintended the whole was my confidential servant 
We had also two dogs, Yolldash and Hamra three sheep ten 
hens, and a cock The last did not like riding on a camel 
He was always working his way out through the bars of his 
cage, and fluttering dow n to the ground with a loud crow 

For the first few days all went on quietly and satis 
factonly At night we could always obtain witer for the 
camels and other animals by digging and thus we saved the 
fresh nver water m our tanks But the sand became gradually 
higher and forced us to diverge to the north east On April 
xS we came to a morass surrounded by wood so thick that 
we had to clear a way' wfth the axe Next day we encamped 
on the shore of a lake of beautiful blue water where ducks 
and geese »«ps swimming about and my tent was set up 
under a couple of poplars 

Another day s march Jed os along the shore of a long lake 
with bare banks We encamped at its southern extremity and 
rested a day for here nothing could be seen tow'ards the south 
and west but yellow sand The guide asserted that it was 
four days journey eastwards to the river Khotan-darya and 
this statement agreed approximately with existing maps but 
I took the precaution of ordering the men to take water for 
ten days 

On Apnl 23 we left the last bay of the last lake to 
plunge into the high sand All v^etation came to an end, 
and only in some hollow a solitary tamarisk was still to be 
seen The sandhills became ever higher, using to as much as 
too feet 

The next day we marched on m a violent storm The 
sand swept down in clouds from the crests of the dunes, 
penetrating into our mouths noses and eyes Islam Bay Jed' 
our tram and looked for the easiest way for the camels We 
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Following slowly m the footsteps of the others, I camc-at 
last to the crest of a dure, irbere I san that the camels of the 
caraip-an had laid themsehes dosm Muhamed Shah was on 
his knees implonng help from Allah. Kasim was sitting 
With his face in his hands, weeping and laughing altematd> 
Islam, who had been exploring m front, came back and 
proposed that we should kx>k for a place where we could 
dig for water (Plate IX ). I therefore mounted the white 
camel, after his load — ammunition boxes, two European 
saddles, and a number of other articles — had been thrown 
aw3) , but the animal nt>uld not get up, \\ e then decided 
to stay where we were and wait for the cool of e\ening,_and 
the tent was «ct up to afford us shade. Even YoUdash and 
the sheep came iru 

At mid-day a gentle b reez e sprang up and the air -fdt 
pleasant and refreshing tte killed the cock and drank its 
blood. Then Islam turned the head of the sheep toward^ 
Mecca, cut off its bead, and collected the blood m a pail, but 
It was thick and smelt offensive!), and not e\’en the dog 
Yolldash would touch it 

\\ e now sorted out all our bdon^ngs, taking with us only 
what was absolute!) necessary at moment, and leaving 
everything else behind m the tent. The guide had lost his 
reason and filled his mouth with sand, thidcing it was water 
He and old Muhamed Shah, who was also d) mg had to be 
left behind 

At Seven o’clock I mounted the white camek Islam led 
the tram and Kasim urged the animals on. The funeral bells 
now rang for the last time. From a high sandy cre»t I turned 
a farewell glance at the death camp. The tent marked out 
a dafk triangle against the lighter background, and then 
vanished behind the sand. 

’ The night descended sadly and silently over the earth. 
U’e tramps through loose sand, up and down, without seeing 
where we were going 1 jurop^ down from my camel, 
lighted the lantern, and walked on in front to see where it was 
easiest for the camels to follow 

Then Islam reeled up to me and whispered that he a>uld 
go no farther I hade him farewell, ch e ered him up, told him 
to rest and then follow m my track, abandoning everything 
The camels were lying half-dead with necks stretched out. 
Kasim alone was fit to aoxKnpany me farther He took a 
spade and a pail and the paunch of the sheep. I had only 
my watch, compass, a penkmfc, a pen, and a scrap of paper, 
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t«o small tfns of fobster and chocolate, a small bov, matches 
and ten cigarettes. But the food gave us little satisfaction, 
for when the mouth, palate, and throat are as dry as the 
outer skin it is impossible to swallow 

It was exactly twelve o’clock Wc had been shipwrecked 
in the midst of the desert sea, and were now trying to reach 
a coast The lantern stood burning beside Islam Bay, but 
the light was soon hidden by the dunes 

We were clad as lightly as possible Kasim had a thin 
jacket, w ide trousers, and brols, but he had forgotten his cap, 
so 1 lent him my pocket handkerchief to wind round his head 
I wore a white Russian cap stiff Swedish shoes, woollen 
underclothing, and a white suit of thin cotton cloth I had 
changed my clothes at the death camp that I might ha%e 
a neat clean shroud if I died 

Wc pushed on with the energy of despair, but after two 
hours we were so sleepy that we had to rest a while. The 
coolness of the night woke us up at four o’clock, and we 
kept on the march till nine. Then we rested again and 
walked on farther till twelve o’clock, when wc were again o%cr- 
^ come by weariness and the burning heat of the day in a sandv 
slope facing northwards Kasim digged out cool sand m which 
we burrowed stark naked with only our heads out To pro 
tcct ourselves from sunstroke wc made a screen by hanging 
up clothes on the spade. At six o’clock we got up again 
and walked for seven hours Our strength was giving way, 
and we had to rest more frequently At one o’clock we were 
slumbering on a dune 

There we lay quite three hours, and then went on east* 
wards I alwa>s held the compass in my hand The next 
day had dawned May 3, when Kasim stopped, caught hold 
of my shoulder, and pointed eastwards without saying a word 
A small dark speck was seen in the distance , it was a green 
tamarisk I Its roots must go down to the water below the 
surface, or it could not live m the desert sea We thanked 
God when wc came up to it We had now some hope of 
safety, and we chewed the soft needles of the tamarisks like 
beasts. We tarned a while under its slight shadow, and then 
walked till half past nine, when we fell down with faintness 
at another bush 

VVe again undressed and buried ourselves m sand, lying 
without speaking a word for quite nine hours At dusk we 
dragged ourselves on again with halting steps After three 
hours of march Kasim again stopped suddenly Something 
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dark peeped out from among the dunes — three fine popJars 
with sappy fohage. The leaves were too bitter to eat, but 
\vc rubbed them orj the sktn until it became moist 

Here ne tried to dig a well, but the spade fell out of our 
powerless hands We then laydown and scraped with our 
hands, but could not do much. Instead we collected all the 
dry branches we could find and made a blazing fire as a 
beacon for Islam, and to attract attention from the cast, for 
ne kneii that a caravan road ran along the Kbotan nver 

At four o’clock on May 4 we moved on again, but after 
five hours we were utterly exhausted, \Vc tluew ourselves 
heedlessly on the sand, for Kasitn was unab'e to dig the 
usual burrow I wnggled naked into the cool dune and la) 
there ten hours without closing an eye. 

When at last the shadows spread ov-er the earth and I 
was ready to set out, Kasim murmured that he could go 
no farther I did not eien remember to bid him farewell 
when 1 went on m.) way alone through the darkness and 
sand Just after midnight I sank down by a tamansk. The 
stars twinkled as usual, and not a sound was audiblev Ofl]> 
the beat of tn> heart and the ticking of my watch broke the 
awful silence. Then I heard a nisung sound in the sand. 

Is that jou, Kasim?” 1 asked. “Yes, sir," he whispered 
back, ‘ Let us go a little farther," I said, and he followed 
roe with tremb'ing legs, 

Wc were not troubled now so much by thirst, for oar bodies 
had become as dry as parchment and seemed to have lost all 
feeling but our strength was at an end. We crawled fora 
long distance on our hands and feet, dazed and indifierenf 
as if we w ere walking in our sleep. 

But soon we waked up into foil consciousness. Dumb 
with astonishment we stopped before the trail of roa? 
Shepherds from the nver must have seen our fire the day 
before and have come to look for us. We followed the trail 
up a high dune where the sand was closely packed and the 
marks were more distinct “ It is our own trail," said Kastia 
m a despairing voice We had gone round in a circle 
now we could do no more for a while Sad and worn oit 
wc fell down in the track 

It was ’ilay 5, \\c had slept half an hour It was four 
oclock, and a vague light heraMing the ruddj dawn rose up 
above the eastern honzon. Kasim looked dreadfully ill, h‘^ 

‘ftjiigift, wsw!, •swilljcu, Tfiihe: ‘aiib i.7>, Sirs 'ups hlmthi. 

complainel of a spasmodic h(«ough that shook his who'e 
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body, a sign of the approach of death The thick blood 
flow^ sluggishly m his veins Even the eyes and joints 
were dry We had stru^led bravely, but now the end nas 
near 

But when the sun rose wc saw a dark line on the eastern 
lionion The sight filled us nith thankfulness, for ii’e knew 
that It must be the wood on tlic bank of the Khotan river 
Now we exerted ourselves to the uttermost, for we must 
reach it before we sank with thirst and exhaustion A 
number of poplars grew m a hollow " Let us dig here , it is 
a long distance to the woods’ , but the spade again slipped 
out of our hands and we could only stumble and crawl on 
eastwards. 

At hst we were there. I seemed to be roused from a 
fearful dream, a terrible nightmare. Green and luxuriant 
stood the trees in front of us, and betw een them grew grass 
and weeds where numerous spoors of wild animals were 
visible — tigers, uohes, foxes stags antelopes gatelles, and 
hares The birds were singing their morning song and 
insects buzzed in tlie air Life and joyousness reigned 
t everywhere 

It could not now be far to the river We tried to pass 
through the wood, but were stopped by impenetrable brush 
wood and fallen trunks Then we came to a path with plain 
traces of men and horses We decided to follow it for surely 
It would lead to the bank but not even the hope of a speedy 
deliverance could enable us to keep on our feet At nine 
o clock, when the diy «as already burning hot we tumbled 
down jn the shade of a couple of poplars, Kasim could not 
last much longer His senses were clouded He gasped for 
breath and stared with vacant ejes at the sky He made no 
answer even w'hcn I shook him 1 took off ray clothes and 
crept down into a hole between the tree roots Scorpions 
inhabited the dry trees and their marks were visible every 
where but the poisonous reptiles left me in peace. 


Water at Last 

I lay for ten hours wide awake At seven o clock I took 
the wooden haft of the spade and went alone through the 
wood for kasim could not move I dropped down again 
and again on fallen trunks to rest, a few more staggering 
steps and again a rest on a stump When I could not hold 
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myself up, I crawled inch by inch through the brushwood 
tearing my bands and clothes. It grew dusk and then dark 
m the wood I felt sleep gradually creeping over me to rob 
me of life. For if I had fallen asleep now, I should never 
have awakened again. My last stru^le was, then, against 
drowsiness 

Then the wood suddenly came to an end and the bed of 
the Khotan river lay before me But the bottom was dry', as 
dry as the sand in the desert • I was at the summer margin 
of the river, where water only flows when the snow melts on the 
mountains to the south But I was not going to die on the 
bank , I would cross the whole bed before f gave myself up 
for lost The bed was a mile and a quarter broad, a terrible 
distance for my strength I walked slowly with the spade- 
handle for a stick, crawling for long distances and often 
resting and exerting all the force of my will to resist sleep 
Hitherto we had always making eastwards, but this 
night I walked involuntarily south-east It nas as though 
I were guided by an unseen hand 

The crescent moon threw a pale light over the dry nver 
bed. I went towards the middle and expected to see a silvery 
streak glisten on a sheet of water After an interval, which 
seemed endless, I descried the line of wood on the eastern 
bank It became more distinct. A fallen poplar lay project- 
ing over a hollow in the river bed and on the bank were close 
thickets of bushes and reeds I rested once more. Was it 
possible that the whole bed was dry? I felt that all my 
remaining strength would be necd^ to reach the bank 
Was I to die of thirst lo the middle of a river bed ? I rose 
painfully to walk the last bit, but I had not taken many steps 
before I stopped short A duck rose on whirring wings, I 
heard the plashing sound of water, and the next moment I 
stood at the edge of a fresh, cool, beautiful pool 

I fell on my knees and thanked God for my maneVovs 
escape Then 1 took out my watch and felt my feeble pulse, 
v\hich beat forty nine Then f drank, slowly at first and 
then more freely A deal of water was needed to slake such 
athirst, I drank and drank until at length I was satisfied 
Then I sat down to rest and felt that I sms reviving quickly 
After a few minutes rn> pulse had risen to fifty six My 
hands, which had just be^ withered and hard as wood, 
softened, the blood flowed more easily through my veins and 
my forehead became moist Ijfe seemed more desirable 
and delightful than ever Then I drank again, and thought 
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of my wonderful dclivcnnce. If I had passed fifty steps to 
the right or left of the pool, I should probably never have 
found It, or if I had crawled on in the WTong direction, I 
should liave had to walk si\ miles to the next pool, which I 
could not have done before steep with the death trance in its 
tram came and carried me off 

Now my thoughts flew to the djing Kasim He needed 
help at once, if his life was to be saved Dipping m> water- 
proof boots in the pool I filled them to the top, passed the 
straps over the ends of the spade shaft, and with ihts over my 
shoulder retraced m> steps It was pitch dark in the wood 
and It vvas impossible to see the track I called out “ Kasim ” 
With all the force of my lungs, but heard no answer Then I 
sought out a dense clump of dned branches and brushwood 
and set it on fire. The flame shot up immcdiatelj, the pile 
of drj' twags crackled, burst and fnzrled, the dried herbage 
vvas scorch^ bj the draught from below , tongues of flame licked 
the poplar trunks, and it became as light as m the middle of 
the day, a >el!ow‘ish red gleam illuminating the dark recesses 
of the wood Kasim could not be far off, and must see the 
fire. Again I looked for the trail, but as I only got confused 
If! the wood I sta> ed bj the fire, propped the b^ts against 
a root, laid m) self down where the flames could not reach me, 
but where I was safe from tigers and other wild beasts, and 
slept soundl} 

When da> broke I found the trail Kasim was lying 
where 1 left him “ I am d)ing, he whispered in a scarcely 
audible voice , but when I ra»«ed one of the boots to his lips, 
he roused himself up and drank, and emptied the other one 
also Then we agreed to go together to the pool It was 
impossible to turn back into the desert, for we had not eaten 
for a week, and now that our thirst vvas quenched we were 
attacked bj hunger Besides, we felt quite sure that the other 
men were dead some davs ago 

Kasim was so c\haustcd that he could not go with me. 
As he was at anj rate on the right track, and it vvas now 
most important to find something to eat, I went alone to the 
pool, drank bathed, and rested, and then walked southwards 
At nine oclock a violent westerly storm arose, driving clouds 
of sand along the ground After wandering three hours it 
occurreb io mc 'tnat li was nOt wise'to'rcavc'tne’Denfncertt 
pool I therefore turned back, but after half an hour onlj 
found instead a veiy small pool with indifferent water It 
was no use wandering about in such a storm, for I could not 
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see where I was going, the wind roared and whistled through 
the w ood, and t half dead with fatigue and hunger 

I tbend’ofc crept into a small thicket clc»c to this pool, 
where I was out of reach of the storm and making a pillow 
of my boots and cap, slept soundly and heavil) Since jfay l 
I had Iiad no proper sleep. WJicn I woke it was iJrcad> 
dark, and the storm still howled through the wood. I was 
now so tortured bj hunger that I began to cit grass, flowers, 
and /red shoots. There were numbera ot young frogs in 
the pool They were bitter, but I ptnebed their necks and 
swallowed them whole. After eating my supper I collected 
a store of brandies to keep up a fire during the night, and 
then I crept into m> lair in the thicket and gated into the 
fire for a couple of hours while the storm raged outside 
Then I went to sleep ogam 

At dawn on May 7 I crept out of the thicket and decided 
to mar^ southwards until t met mth human bangs. Thi» 
tuoe I took water with me in my boots but after a /mi hours 
my feet were so sore and blistcrra that I had to b nd them up 
in long stnps of my shirt At length to n\ delight I found 
a shcepfold on the bank , it had e^^dentl> not been used for 
a long time, but it showed that shepherd must lire in the 
woods somewhere. 

At noon heat and fatigue drov-e me into the wood again, 
where I ate a breakfast of grass and reeiL. After a rest 1 
wandered on again hour after hour towards the south, but at 
eight oclock I could go no farther, ard before it became 
quite dark I tned to make m>-self comfortable on a small 
space sheltered by poplars and bushes, and there as usual I 
lighted my canp fire I had nothing eiac to do but lie and 
stare into the flames and Iistci to thecunous mournful sounds 
in the wood. Sometimes I heard tapping steps and dry 
twigs cracking It might be tiger% but I trusted thatthe> 
ivould not s'enture to attack me just when 1 had been sa\-t:d 
in such a remarkable nanner 

I rose on Maj S while it was sbll dark, and sought for 
a path in the wood, but I had not gone far before the trees 
berame scattered and came to an end and the dismal j-eilow 
desert laj before me. 1 knew It onh too well and made 
haste back to the nrer bed. I tested during the hot hours of 
the day in the shadow of a poplar and then set off* agarn. I 
now foJowed the right bank of the ni'er, and shortly before 
jawsrJ Jaft&i'ssa.'saoia'iwhl- .Abr.fesV Awr.t 

of hTO barefooted men who had dnien four asses northwards. 
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It hopeless to try and overtake these waiyfarcrs, and 
therefore I follo\\ed their track in the opposite direction I 
travelled more quickly than usual, the cvenm" uas calm anti 
still, twilight fell over the wood At a jutting point of the 
bank I seemed to hear an unusual sound, and held my breath 
to listen But the wood was still sad and dreary "Perhaps 
It ivas a vrarbler or a thrush," 1 thought, and walked on A 
little later I pulled up again This time I heard quite 
plainly a man's voice and the low of a cow I quickl> pulled 
on my wet boots and rushed into the wood A flock of 
sheep witched by its shepherd was feeding on an open glade 
among the trees The man seemed petrified at first when he 
saw me, and then he turned on his heels and vanished among 
the brushwood 

After a while he came back wdth an older shepherd, and I 
gave them an account of my adventures and begged for bread 
They did not know what to believe, but they took me to 
their hut and gave me maize bread and cue’s milk 

The best thing of all, how ever, was that three traders rode 
up next day, and I /earned from them that some days 
previously they had discovered a dying man beside a white 
camel on the bank of the river It was Islam Bay! They 
had given him water and food, and the following day both 
he and Kasim appeared in my hut Our delight was great, 
though we mourned for our comrades who had died of thirst 
in the desert 
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Amidships our hcavj baggage wis piled up sacks of 
flour and nee, bo\cs of sugar, lea, and groceries saddles, 
«-eapons, and tools The kitchen uas it the stern m cliaigc 
of my faithful Islam Iliy— for he was with me again 

When the ferry boat was fully fitted up and ready to sail, 
It drew nine inches of water Ue had also 1 small nuNiIiary 
boat to pilot the larger and inform us where treacherous 
sand banks were hidden below the surface Fruit, \cgctablcs 
sheep, and fowls were camcil on the smaller boat, which looked 
rather like a small farmyard The hca\y baggage that we 
did not need on the journey was packed on our camels, and 
their leader was ordered to meet me m three months time 
near the termination of the n\cr 

Our \oyagc began on September 17, 1899 the crew 
numbering scacn including Islam llay and myself Kader 
was a youth who helped Islam Bay by peeling potatoes, 
laying table and fetching ai'atcr from clear pools on the banks 
cutoff from the n\er In the bow stootl Paliawith a long 
pole, watching to thrust off if the boat went too near the 
bank At the stem stood two other i>olcmen who helped to 
handle the boat The small boat was managed by one man 
Kasim and as I sat at my writing table I could sec him 
pushing his \esscl with his pole to ri^ht or left in search of 
the channel where the water was deepest and the current 
most rapid Then we had two four legged passengers on the 
larger boat Dovlet and Yolldash Dovict means the " lucky 
one” and Yolldish * travelling companion The latter had 
succeeded to the name of the dog which died m the Takla 
makan desert 

The boat floats down with the current, follow mg obediently 
the windings of the river, and the polcmcn arc on the watch 
On the banks grow small hawthorn bushes and tamarisks 
interrupted by patches of reeds and small clumps of young 
trees among which poplars always predominate They are 
not the tall slender poplarswhich lower proud as kingsaboac 
other trees but quite a dwarf kind with a round, irregular 
crown When the day draws near to a close I give the order 
to stop Palta thrusts his pole into the river bottom, and, 
throwing all his strength and weight on to it forces the stem 
of the boat to swing round to the land where another of the 
crew jumps out on to the bank with a rope. He makes it 
fast round a stump and our day’s voyage is ended 

The gangway is pushed out and a fire is lighted m an 
open space among the trees and «>on the teapot and nee pan 
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are bubbling pleasantly I remain sitting at my Tinting table 
and see the moonlight playing in a streak, on the suriare of 
the Ti\er All is quiet and silent around us, and eren the 
midges have gone to rest I hear only the brands crackling 
in the camp fire and the sand slipping down the neighbouring 
bank as the w-atcr laps against it A dog barking in the 
distance is answered b> Dovlet and Volldash 

Row steps are hearf on board, and Islam Baj brings m> 
supper The writing table is conserted into a dining table, 
and he serves me up nee pudding with onions, carrots, and 
minced mutton, fresh bread, eggs, cucumbers, melons, and 
grapes. What more could a min want? It was ver> 
different when we were wandering on the endless sands. If 
I want to drink I hai-eonly to Jet down a cup into the river 
w hich gently npples past the boat The dt^s keep me com 
panj, sitting with cocked cars waiting for a titbit Then 
Islam comes and clears the table, I clOiC the tent, creep into 
my berth, and cnjo> life afloat on my own vessel where it is 
only necessarj to loosen a rope to be on the way again. 

After a few days wc come to a place where the river con 
tracts and forces its waj with great velocity between small 
islands and great heaps of stranded driftwoM Here Palta 
haa plenty of work, for he has eonstanU> to kem the boat off 
from some obstacle or other with the pole rrequentlj we 
bump up against poplar trunks which do not «how above the 
water, and then the boat swings round m a moment. Then 
all the crew jump into the nvtr and shove the boat off agiin 
A distant noi«e is heard, and soon becomes louder in a 
moment we are m the midst of rapids, and it is too late to 
heave to It is to be hoped that we shall not turn broadside 
on or «« siull capsize. “Let her go down as she likes," I 
call out. All the poles are drawn up, and the boat flics along 
gliding easily and smoothl) over the boding water 

Below the rapids the river widened out, and became so 
shallow that wc stuck fast in blue clay Ue pushed and 
pulled, but all to no purpose Then all the baggage was 
earned ashore, and with our united strength we swung the 
boat round until the clay was loosened, and then the things 
were brought on board again 

Farther down, the river draws together again The banks 
are lined with dense masses of fine old trees just beginning to 
turn j-ellow in the Utter dv> s of September The boat seems 
a'vvtfor^ThuVtTC gTfofnyj'whnga’cainrin a ptirk 
arc sllen* not a leaf is moving. and the water flows noi'>clc%sl> 
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The polemen ha\e nothing to do They sit cross legged 
with one hand on the pole, which trails through the water , 
and only now and then have they to make a thrust to keep 
the boat in the middle of the stream 

Weeks passed, and the ferry-boat drifted still farther and 
farther down the river Autumn had come, and the noods 
turned yellow and russet, and the leaves fell We had no 
time to spare if we did not want to be caught fast in the ice 
before reaching the place where we had arranged to meet the 
caravan Therefore we started earlier in the morning and 
did not land until long after sunset each day The solemn 
silence of a temple reigned around, only the quacking of a 
duck being heard occasionally or the noise of a fox stealing 
through the reeds A herd of wild boars lay wallowing in 
the mud on the bank When the boat glided noiselessly by 
they got up, looked at us a moment with the greatest 
astonishment, and dashed like a roaring whirlwind through 
the beds of cracking reeds Deer grazed on the bank 
They scented danger and turned round to make for their 
hiding places m the wood A roebuck swam across the 
stream a little in front of the boat Islam Jay with his gun m 
the bow ready to shoot, but the roebuck sw am splendidly and, 
with a spring, was up on the bank and vanished like the wind 
Sometimes we saw also fresh spioor of tigers at our camping- 
grounds, but we never succeed^ in surprising one of them 
One morning when we had not seen any natives for a 
long time, the smoke of a fire was seen on the bank Some 
shepherds were watching tbeir flocks, and their dogs began to 
bark The men gazed at the ferry boat with wonder and 
alarm as it floated nearer, and no doubt thought that it was 
something ghostly, for they faced about and ran with the dust 
flying about their sheepskin sandals I sent tivo men ashore, 
but it was quite impossible to catch up with the runaways. 

Farther down we passed through a district where several 
villages stood near the banJtS. They had learned of our 
coming through scouts, and when we arrived we were met by 
whole troops of horsemen The village headmen were also 
present, and were invited on board, where they were regaled 
with tea on the after-deck ^ 


Tub TAR«f 

The farther we went the smaller became the river The 
Yarkand darya would never reach the lake, Lop nor, where it 
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ilisciurgc^ its water if it did not receive n considcraWc 
tribiitiry on the iny This tnbHtiiy Is caHcd the Ak su or 
Whitt Water, snd tt comes foaming don u from the Jicn 
shall the hi},h mountains to the north After the rivers have 
minclcd their waters, the united mam stream is called the 
larim 

The weather friduallj became colder One morning n 
dense mist lay like n veil between the wooded banks and ait 
the trees bushes ami plants and the whole boat were white 
with hoar frost After this it was not long before the frost 
began to spread ihm sheets of icc over the jxiols on the banks 
and the small cut off creeks of stagnant water ind we had to 
press on as fast ns we could to cscajic being frozen in 
Jlrcalcfast was no longer laid on land but on the after-deeJe of 
the ferry boat where we built a /ircplace of chy and round 
this the men sat in turn to warm tWmsclvcs At night we 
travelled long distances in the dark We had persuaded tw"© 
natives to go wnh its m their long narrow canoes and they 
rowed in front of us m the darkness with large Chinese paper 
lanterns on poles Co show us where the deep clnonel ran 

The woods on the bank gradually thin out and finally 
come to an end altogether being replaced by huge sand hills 
often as much as 200 feet high Ihis is the margin of the 
great sandy desert which occupies all the interior 01 Fastern 
1 urkestan The people m the countr) round about arc called 
1 opl/ks and live to a great extent on fish 

During the last few days of November the temperature fell 
to 28 8 below freezing point The drift Icc which floated dow n 
the river became thicker and one morning the ferry boat lay 
froren In so fast we could walk on the ice around it Out 
in the current however tlic water was open and we broke 
asunder our fellers with axes and crowbars A constant roar 
of grinding and scraping icc accomjianicd us all day long 
anif during tl c nights we had to anchor the ferry boat out 
In the swiftest part of the current to prevent it being frozen in 

On December 7 broad fringes of ice lay along lioth banks 
and all day we danced amo igdriflingice asm a bath of broken 
crockery At night we had a whole flotilla of canoes with 
lanterns and torches to dear the way when suddenly the boat 
swung round with a bump and we found that the river was 
frozen over right across This did not disturb us for on the * 
bank we saw the flames of a wood fire and found that it was 
burning at tlic camp ofour camcl'caravan 
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The Wandering Lake 

TIjc place where the feny-boat was frozen in for the winter 
IS called New Lake (see map, p. 90) Just at this spot the 
Tanm bends southwards, falling farther down into a %er) 
shallow lake called Lop nor The whole country here is so 
flat that with the naked eye no inequalities can be detected 
Therefore the ri\er often changes its bed, sometimes for short 
and sometimes for long distances Formerly the river did 
not bend southwards, but proceeded straight on eastwards, 
terminating in another lake also called Lop nor, which lay'"m 
the northern part of the desert, and which is mentioned in 
old Chinese geographies 

The peculiarity of Lop-nor is, then, that the lake mo\es 
about, and, in conjunction with the lower course of the Tanm, 
swings like a pendulum between north and south I made 
many excursions in that part of the desert where the Lop nor 
formerly lay, and mapped out the old river*bed and the old 
lake There I discovered rums of villages and farm« ancient 
canoes and household utensils, tree trunks dry as tinder 
and roots of reeds and rushes In a mud house I found 
also a whole collection of Chinese manuscripts, which threw 
much light on the state of the country at the time w hen men 
could exist there These writings were more than i( 5 oo 
years old 

The explanation of the lake's wanderings is this At the 
time of high water the Tanm is always full of silt, and the old 
lake was scry shallow The lake, therefore, was silted up with 
mud and decaying segetation, and by the same process the 
bed of the r»er was raised At list came the time when the 
Tanm sought for an outlet to the south, where the country 
was somewhat lower The old bed was dried up by degrees 
and the water m the lake evaporated The sheet of water 
remained, indeed, for a long time, but it shrank up from year 
to year At last there was not a drop of water left, and the 
whole country dried up The poplar woods perished, and 
the reeds withered and were blown away by the wind The 
men left their huts and moved down the new water channel 
to settle at the new lake, where they erected new huts The 
I Tanm and Lop nor had swung like a pendulum to the south, 
and men, animals, and plants were obliged to follow The 
same thing then occurred in the south The new river and 
lake were silted up and the water returned northwards Thus 
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the water swung nrpeatedlv fron nor*h to «ou*h but of course 
iTian) Iiund*cds of jears elap^ between the \ibra‘«on 

the present «3a> the Like lies n the *o-thcm j>art of 
the desert , it ts alrrost en*i'cJv overgrown with reeds, and 
the popUr wood* grow onU by the ni'er The fctrnatircs 
are partl> berdsren, part!) fishermen , ibe> are of Turkish 
race ard p-o'ess the reiigion of fdan , the) arc kird hearted 
a"d peaceable and ‘how great hospi alit> to s'rangers Their 
huts a»e constructed of bund cs of reeds bound together , the 
ground « ithus n eorrred with reed nats, and the roof coruis^s 
of boughs covtred srilh reeds. The r"cn spend a large part 
of their liT’c m canoes which are ho’ owed poplar trunks, ard 
arc therefore lo^g ranow and round at the bottom. The 
oars hate broad b’jdcs and dnvc the canoes at a rapid pace. 
Narrow passages are kep* open through the reeds, and worg 
these tl e canoes wind like eels. The men are ter) skslfu! in 
catching fith and in spnrg the> ! ve also on eggs w h.ch the) 
eol'ec* from the rests of the wild geese among the reeds. 
The reeds grow so ibickl) that when th'^ hate beet broucn 
here and there by a ‘terra one can walk on them with six feet 
0 *" water bercath. 

Tigers were formerlv ecomon on the tanks of Lof^nor 
and the lutit-es used *o hunt theta n a singular manner 
When a tiger had do*'“ mischief among the cattle, the men 
m»Jd all aj*emb.e from the huts rn the reighboarhood a* the 
thiChCts on the ban. of the nver where the) knew that the 
tiger was m h.dirg The) close up round him from the land 
side leaving the nver bank. open. Their onlv weapons arc po’es 
and stiCM.s, so the) set f re to the copse in order to make the 
beas* Icaie hu lac When the ti^ finds that there is ro wa) 
ou* on the land s de, b- takes to the water to swim to some 
jsict or to the o Jicr shore of the lake, bu* before he is far out 
half a dozen canoes cut through the wa’er and surround him. 
Th* men are armed onl) with tha" oars. The canoes can 
move misdi faster than the t^cr, and one shoots quick!) past 
him and the men in the bow push his bead under water with 
their oar blades. Before the tiger has risen again the canoe is 
out of reach. The tiger snorts and grow’s and puffs madl), 
but m a moment another canoe ts upon hinv and another oar 
thrusts him down deeper than before. This tune he has 
harel) reached the «urfa« before a third canoe glides up, and ^ 
his head u again shoved underwater Soon the tiger b«^ns 
.ts» iizr And .to .Cw Jiceatb- .kkr .has .no sjqnoctunitv of 
ustns his fangs and claws; and can onlp stni^le for his li s 
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by swtminmg Now the first canoe has circled round again, 
and the man in the bow pu^es tlw tiger down w ith all his 
strength and holds him under water as long as he can This 
goes on until the tiger can stn^gle no longer and is drowned. 
Then a rope is tied round his neck, and with much jubilation 
he IS toned to the shore. 

The climate at Lop-nor is very different in winter and 
summer. In winter the temperature tails to 23 ® below zero, 
and rises in summer to 104“ Large variations like this 
always occur in the interior of the great continents of the 
world, except in the heart of Africa, close to the equator, 
where it IS alwajs v,arm On the coasts the variation is 
smaller, for the sea cools the air in summer and warms it m 
winter In the Lop nor country the rivers and lakes arc 
frozen hard in winter, but in summer suffocating heat prevails 
Men are tortured by great swarms of gnats, and cattle are 
devoured by gadflies. It has even happen^ that animals 
have been so seriously attacked by gadflies tliat they have 
died from loss of blood Fortunately, the flics come out only 
^ as long as the sun is up and therefore the animals arc left m 
peace at night During the day horses and camels must be 
kept among the reeds, where the flies do not come 

Incredible numbers of wild geese and ducks, swans and 
other swimming birds breed at Ijop*nor, and the open water 
is studded all over vv ith chattering birds I n late autumn they 
fly southwards through Tibet, and in winter the Jakes are 
quiet, with yellow reeds slicking up through the ice. 


Wild Caviels 

The level region over which the Lop-nor has wandered 
for thousands of jears from north to south is called the Lop 
desert Its stillness is broken only from time to time by 
easterly storms which roll like thunder over the yellow clay 
ground. In the course of ages these strong spring storms 
have ploughed out channels and furrows m the clay, but 
otherwise the desert i» as level as a frozen sea, the places 
where Lop-nor formerly spread out its water being marked 
only by pink mollusc shells 

On the north the Lop desert is bounded by the eastem- 
inv«i.‘cTlaittSi'ai'‘itIer i^etrsilaji; wahcthithr\fihireser«nitr«.?nl’itkr 
“Drj Mountains," They deserve the name, for tlieir sides 
are hardly ever washed by rain , but at their southern foot a 
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few sail springs are to be found Round them grow reeds 
and tamarisks, and even in other places near the mountains 
some vegetation struggles for existence 

This IS the country of niW camels Wild camels hie in 
herds of half a dozen head The leader is a dark brown 
stallion, the mares are lighter in colour. Their wool is so 
soft and hnc that it is a pleasure to pass one's hand over it 
Several herds or families arc often seen grazing on the same 
spot They look vrell fed, and the two humps are firm and 
full of fat In spring and summer they can go without water 
for eight days, in winter for two weeks. For innumerable 
generations the) have known where to find the springs the^ 
mothers take their young ones to them, and when the 
youngsters grow up they m their turn show the springs to 
their foals. They drink the water, however salt it may be, 
for they have no choice, but they dio not stay long at the 
meadows by the springs, for their instinct tells them that 
where water is to be found there the danger is great that their 
enemies may also come to dnnk 

Against danger they have no other protection than their 
sharply developed senses. They can scent men at a distance 
of twelve miles They kmoiv the odour of a camping-ground 
long after the ashes have been swept away by the wind, and 
they avoid the spot Tame camels passing through their 
country excite their suspicion th^ do not smell like wild 
ones. They are shy and restless and do not remain long at 
one pasture, even if no danger threatens 

In some districts they are so numerous that the traveller 
cannot march for two minutes without crossing a spoor 
Where the tracks all converge towards a valley between two 
hills, they probably lead to a spring On one occasion when 
our tame camels had not had water for eleven days, they were 
saved by following the tracks of their wild relations. 
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(1901-2, 1906-8) 

The Plateau or Tibet 

South of Eastern Turkestan lies the huge upheaval of the 
earth’s crust which is called Tibet Us other boundanes are 
on the east, China proper, on the south, Burma, Bhutan, 
Sikkim, Neral, and British India, on the west, Kashmir and 
Ladak Political boundaries, however, are of little and only 
temporary importance They seldom remain unchanged from 
century to centurj*, for from the earliest times a nation as it 
increased in strength has alua>s extended its domain at the 
expense of its neighbours 

The earth’s crust, on the other hand, remains unchanged— • 
if wc disregard the continual work performed by ram and 
streams, weather and wind, which tends to hll up the hollows 
wnth mud and sand, to cut the ^-allejs cs-er deeper, and to 
diminish the mountain masses by weathering Howeier 
powerfully these forces maj ha\x; acted, Tibet still remains 
the highest mountain land of the world 

If you lay your left hand on a map of Tibet so that the 
part nearest the wnst touches the Famir, the flat of the hand 
co%ers the region of central Tibet, where there is no drainage 
to the ocean, but where the country falls instead into a 
number of isolated lake basins Your thumb will represent 
the Himalayas, the forcflnger the Trans HimalayTi, the middle 
finger the Karakorum, the third finger the Arka tagh, and the 
little finger the Kucn-lun • The highest mountain ranges of 
the world are under your fingers, and also, as the longest 
finger is the middle of the five, so the Karakorum is the 
central range of Tibetan mountains. 
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Now let a little stream of water fall on the bacl> of jour 
hand as you hold it on a table with the fingers spread out 
You will see that a tinj quantity remains on the back of the 
hand, but that the greater part runs away between the fingers 
Thus it IS m Tibet. The inter pourrf on j'our hand re- 
presents the rain of the south west monsoon, which falls more 
abundantlj on the eastern part of the country than on the 
western. The water which stays on the back of the hand 
represents the small scattered salt lakes on the plateau country 





which has no drainage to the «ca, while the lirgc quafitit) 
w htch runs off ben\ cen > our fingers represents the large rivers 
which flow between the ranges 

Of these nv'crs two stream east^^ ards the Yellow Rnff 
(the ffwang ho), which falls into the Yellow Sea, and the 
lllue River (the Yang Isc-kiang), which empties its waters 
mto the Eastern Sex The others run southwards, the 
Mekong into the China Sea, the Salwm, Irawaddv, and 
Brahmaputra into the great inlet of the Indian Ocean which 
is called the Baj of Bengal A large quantity of water runs 
off along the outer side of your thumb , this is the Ganges, 
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which comes do\vn from the npper vallejs of the HimiKyas 
And, far to the west nearest to the wnst, }Ou find two rivers 
with which jou are already acquainted the Indus which 
flows southwards into the Arabian Sea, and the Tarim which 
runs north and east and falls into Lop nor 

The Himalayas are the loftiest range on earth and among 
tlieir Crests rise the highest peaks in the world Three of 
them should be remembered, for they arc so well known 
Mount Everest, which, with its 29000 feet, is the very highest 
summit m the world , Ktnchmjunga (28,200 feet) and 
Dhwalagiri (26,800 feet) Mount Godwin Austen in the 
Karakorum is only about 650 feet lower than Mount Everest 

The Himalayas present a grand spectacle when seen from 
the south No other mountain region in the world can vie 
with It in aweinspiring beauty If we travel by rail from 
Calcutta up to Sikkim we see the snow clad crest of the 
Himalaj'as m front and above us, and Kinchinjunga like 
a dazzling white pinnacle surmounting the whole VVe sec 
the sharply defined snow limit, and the steep, wooded slopes 
below If it is early in the morning and the weather is fine, 
'the jagged, snowy crest shines brightly m the sun, while the 
flanks and valleys are still hidden in dense shadow And 
during the journey to the great heights we shall notice that 
the flora changes much in the same way as it does from South 
Italj to the North Cape The last forms of vegetation to 
contend against the cold are mosses and lichens Then we 
come to the snow limit where the mountains and rocks are 
bare 

North and Central Tibet have a mean elevation of 
16000 feet, that is to say, one is almost always at a 
greater height than the summit of Mont Blanc W here the 
plateau country is so exceedingly high the mountain ranges 
seem quite insignificant Ue hav'c spoken of file great 
ranges, but between these lie many smaller, all running 
east and west 

What a fortunate thing it is for the people of Asia that 
the interior of the continent nses into the tremendous boss 
called Tibet' Against its heights the water vapour of the 
monsoon is cooled and conden'ed, so that it falls in the form 
of ram and feeds the great nv^ers. \\ ere the country flat like 
t northern India or Eastern Turkestan, immense tracts of the 
inteTior of Asia would be complete desert, as m the intenor of 
Arabia but as it i«, the water i>coIl«ted'm tlie mountains and' 
runs off in all directions Along the rivers the population is 
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densest , around Uicm ^>n»g op cities and states, and from 
them canals branch off to water fields and gardens. 

You know, of course, that Asia is the largest division of 
land in the norld, and that Europe is little more than a 
peninsula jutting out westwards from the trunk of Asia. 
Indeed, Asia is not much smaller than Furopc, Africa, and 
Australia put together Of the Jjjo millions of men nho 
inhabit the world, S30 millions, or more than half, Inc in 
Asia. If, non, you take out jour atlas and compare southern 
Europe and southern Asia, you mil find some verycunous 
simihritics Prom both these continents three large pen- 
insulas point southnards The Iberian Peninsula, consisting 
of Spam and Portugal, corresponds to the Arabian Peninsula, 
both being quadrangular and massne Italj corresponds to 
the Indian Peninsula, both ha» mg large islands near their 
extremities. Sicily and Ccjlon The Balkan Peninsula 
corresponds to Further India (the Malay PenmsulaX holJ’ 
having irregular, deeply indented coasts with a world of 
islands to the south-east, the Archipelago and the Sunda 
Islands. 

Tibet ma> be likened to a fortress surrounded by mighty'-, 
ramparts. To the south the ramparts arc double, the ‘ 
Himalayas and the Trans Himalaja, and between the two la 
a moat partly filled with water~the Upper Indus and the 
Upper Brahmaputra, And Tibet is really a fortress and a 
defence m the rear of China. It is easily concei\ablc that a 
country surrounded by such huge mountain ranges must be 
%ery difficult of access, and the number of Europeans who 
have crossed Tibet ts very small 

The inaccessible position of the country has also had an 
influence on the people. Isolated and without communication 
with their neigh^urs, the people hare taken their own course 
and hate dcteloped m a jieculiar manner within their own 
boundaries The northern third of the country is uninhabited. 

I once travelled for three months and on another occasion 
for eighty-one days, without seeing a single human being The 
middle part is thinly peopled by herdsmen who roam about 
with their Socks of sheep and yaks, and live in black tents. 
Many of them also are skilful hunters of yaks and antelopes. 
Others gather salt on the dned up beds of fakes pack it in 
doubfe-ended bags, and carry it on sheep to barter it for 
barley in the southern districts, which are the home of the 
great majority of Tibet’s two or three ratlhon inhabitants. 
There are to be found not only nomads, but also settled 
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people, dwelling in small viltogcs of stone huts in the deeper 
nver valleys, especially that of the Brahmaputra, and culti 
vating barley A few towns also exist here , they are all 
small, the lai^est being Lhasa and Shigatse 

When our journey takes us to India again we shall have 
an opportunity of learning about the religion of Buddha, 
which IS called Buddhism In a different form this religious 
creed found its way into Tibet a thousand years ago Before 
this time a sort of natural religion prevailed, which peopled 
the mountains, rivers, lakes and air with demons and spirits. 
Much of the old superstition was absorbed into the new 
teaching, and the combination is known by the name of 
Lamaism There are 620 millions of Christians in the world 
and 400 million Buddhists, and of the Buddhists all the 
Tibetans and Mongolians, the Buriats m eastern Siberia the 
Kalmukhs on the Volga, the peoples of Ladak, northern 
Vepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan are Lamaists 

They have a great number of monks and priests, each of 
whom is called a Lama The principal one is the Daht 
Lama, m Lhasa, but almost on a par with him is the Tashi 
Lama, the head of Tashi-lunpo the large monastery at 
Shigatse The third m rank is the High Lama at Urga in 
northern Mongolia These three and some others are m 
camated deities The Dalai Lama never dies , the god that 
dwells m him merely changes his earthly body, just as a 
snake when it casts its skin When a Dalai Lama dies it 
means that the divinity, his soul, sets out on its wanderings 
and passes into the body of a boy When the boy is found 
he becomes the Dalai Lama of Lhasa Lamaists believe, 
then, in the transmigration of souls, and the end, tlie fullest 
perfection, is peace in Nirvana. 

There arc many monasteries and nunneries in the upper 
Brahmaputra valley The temple halls are adorned with 
images of the gods in metal or gilded clay, and butter lamps 
burn da> and night in front of them Monks and nuns 
cannot marrj, but among the ordinary people the singular 
custom prevails that a wife can have two or several husbands 
Among Mohammedans the case is just the reverse men can 
have several wives. 

Attempt to peach Lhasa 

It was from Lop nor in the year 1901 that I { ■ 

into this lofty mountain land for the third time T 
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had just set m with its snflbcatmg dust storms, and we longed 
to get up into the fresh, pure air The caravan was large, 
for I had sixteen Mohammedan ser\*ants from Eastern 
Turkestan, two Russian and tiro Cunat Cossacks, and a 
Mongolian Lama from Urga. Provisions for seven months, 
tents, furs beds, weapons, and boxes were carried b> 3? 
camels 45 horses and males and 60 asses, and we also had 
50 sheep for food, sev eral dogs and a tame stag 

When all w as read} we set out tow ards the lofty mountains 
and crossed one range after another When we reached the 
great heights the caravan lost strength day by daj The 
atmosphere is so rare that a man cannot breathe wi^out an 
effort, and the slightest movement produces palpitation of 
the heart The grazing becomes more scanty the higher 
you go and many of the caravan animals succumbed At 
last wc seldom travelled more than twelve mites in a day 

After forty four days march due southwards nc came to 
a part of the country where footprints of men were seen in 
several places and Lhasa was only 300 miles away Up to 
tlus time all Luropeans who had tn^ to reach the holy city 
had been forced by Tibetan horsemen to turn back. The ■ 
Tibetans axe at bottom a good tempered, decent people, but 
they will not allow any European to enter their country 
They have heard that India and Central Asia have bem 
conouered by white men and fear that the same fate may 
befall Tibet Two hundred years ago, indeed, Catholic ous 
sionaries lived in Lhasa, and the town was visited in t84S 
the famous priests Hoc and Gabet from France Since then 
two Europeans who had made the attempt to reach the place 
had been murdered, and others had to turn back without 
success 

Now it was m> turn to try my luck My plan was to 
travel in disguise with only two followers. One was the 
^fongolian Lama, the other the Buriat Cos«ack, Shagdur 
The Bunats arc of Mongol race, speak Jlongolian, and arc 
Lamaists They have narrow, rather oblique eyes, prominent 
cheek bones, and thick lips. The dress of both peoples is the 
same — a skm coat with long sleeves and a wautbelt, a cap 
and a pair of boots w ith turned up toes. My costume was 
of exactly the same kind and evxrj'thing wc took with us , 
— tent, boxes, cooking utensils, and provLsions — wts of i 
Mongolnn style and mvkc The European articles I required 
— instruncnts, wnting materials and a field glass — were care* 
fully packed m a bOT Fox defence wx had two Russian 
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rifles and a Snedtsh revolver Of the caravan animals, five 
mules and four horses, as well as two dogs, Tiger and Lilliput, 
were to go vv ith us 1 rode a handsome vrhite horse Shagdur 
a tall yellow horse, and the Lama a small greyish yellow 
mule. The baggage animals were led by my men and I rode 
behind Dunng the first two days we had a Mohammedan 
with us, Ordek, but he was to go back to headquarters where 
all the rest of the caravain were ordered to await our return 

We were to nde south eastwards and endeavour to 
strike the great Mongolian pilgrim route to Lhasa Many 
Mongolians betake themselves annually m large armed 
caravans to the holy city to pay homage to the Dalai Lama, 
and obtain a blessing from him and the Tashi Lama Perhaps 
It ivas wrong of me to give myself out for a Lamaist pilgnm, 
but there seemed no other means of getting to the forbidden 
city 

We left the mam camp on July 27, and those we left 
behind did not expect ever to see us again The first day 
we did not see a living thing and the «ccond day wc rode 
twenty five miles farther without hindrance Our camp that 
day was situated on open ground beside two lakes and to 
the south cast stood some small hills in the neighbourhood 
of which our animals grazed Ordek was to watch them 
dunng the night in order tint we might have a good sleep, 
for when he left us we should have to guvrd them ourselves 

Here my disguise was improved My head was shaved 
so that it shone like a billiard ball Only the eyebrows were 
left Then the Lama nibbed fat soot and brown colouring 
matter into the skin, and when I looked in a small hand-glaSs 
I could hardly recognise myself but I seemed to have a 
certain resemblance to my two Lamaist retainers 

In the afternoon a storm broke out from the north, and we 
crept early' into our little thin tent and slept quietly At mid 
night Ordek crept into the tent and whispered m a trembling 
voice that robbers were about We seized our weapons 
and rushed out The storm was still raging, and the moon 
shone fitfully between the nven clouds We were too late 
With some difficulty wc made out two horsemen on the top 
of the hills driving two lotwe horses before them — we found 
afterwards that one was my favounte white horse, the other 
Shagdur’s yellow one Shagdur sent a bullet after the 
.airuindwlf, dav*- .v*•^nn'y'.has.t^tnHl^ AhcWjU.'ua: 

It was still dark, but there was no more sleep for us Wc 
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plK^^u^e \\hcii I strolvctl them. The ^ky wi-. coNcreJ with 
dcn<c black clouds, li'jhlcd from within by flashes of li”htnin5;, 
while ihutidcr rolled around tin and rain sta*amcd down in a 
perfect ilcluRC. It beat and rang on the Monijolian stewpans 
left out at the fireplace. Sometimes I tncil to Rct a little 
shelter in the tent ojscning, but as soon as the dogs grow led I 
had to hurr>' out again 

At last It IS midnight and my w'atch ts at an end , but 
Shagdur is sleeping so soundly that I cannot find it in my 
heart to waken him 1 am just thinking of shortening his 
watch by hatf.au hour when both dogs begin to bark furi- 
ously. The Lama wakes up and rushes out, and we slc.il off 
with our weapons in the direction m which we hear the tramp 
of a horse going away through the mud In a little while 
all IS quiet again, and the dogs cease to b.ark. I wake iip 
Slugduf and creep into my berth in my wet coat. 

Xc\t day wu trascl on under a sky as hc.a\-y as lead 
No human liings or nomad tents are to be seen, but we fun! 
immcrOHs tracks of flocks of sheep ami >uks, ami old camping- 
grounds. The danger of meeting }«ople inercasctl hourlj, 
.ind so <]td my anxiety as to hou the liljctatis would treat 
us when we were at last discoa-cred 

On July the ram was still pouring down We were 
following a clc.ar. wcU-trotlden jvath, along which a herd of 
yak* hid recently been driven After a while we came »j> 
With a ixarty of langut pilgriins, with fift> >aks, two horses, 
.and three dojfs The Tanguts .arc a nomadic people m north- 
eastern Tibet, and almost every vecond langul is also .a 
robber We jiassed them safely, however, and for the first 
time cncamjoevl nc.ar a libchan nomad lent occupied by a 
young man and two women 

While the I-aroa w.as talking with these i»coplc, the owner 
of the tent came up and was much astonished to find an un- 
expected visitor lie followed the Lama to our tent and sat 
dowm on the w ct ground outside the entrance 1 i is name w as 
Sampo Singi, and he was the dirtiest fellow I ever saw in my 
life The rnin-vvater dropped from his malted hair on to the 
ragged cloak he wore; he wore felt bools but no trousers, 
which indeed almost all Tibetan nomads regard as quite 
superfluous 

Sampo Singi blew his nose with his fingers, making a loud 
.no'si; ..and.hralukvf-sojiften^bar.f Ji^n. to .think .thaf.it w.as 
some form of politeness To make sure I followed his 
csamplc. He showcil not the slightest suspicion, only’ 
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them acted like corks In this way the njulc lost her footing 
on the bottom of the river, swung round, and was quickly 
carried down stream We saw her disappear in the rnm and 
thought that it ^as certainly her last journey, but she 
extricated herself in a marvellous manner Near the left 
bank of the river she mans^ed to get her hoofs on the bottom 
again, and clambered up, and ivJiat was most singular, the 
two trunks were still on her back 

At length we all got safely across, and rode on My 
boots squelched, and water dropped from the corners of the 
boxes Our camp that evening was truly wretched — not a 
dr> stitch on us, continuous rain, almost impossible to make 
a fire At length, however, we succeeded in keeping alight a 
small smoking fire of dung That night 1 did not keep watch 
a minute after midnight, but waked up Shagdur mercilessly 
and crept into bed 

On August awe made only fifteen and a half miles The 
road was now broad and easy to follow On the slope of a 
hill was encamped a large tea caravan , its twenty five men 
were sitting round their fires while the three hundred yaks 
w ere grazing close at hand The bales of tea w ere stackeid up 
in huge piles , it was Chinese tea of poor quality compressed 
into cakes like bricks, and therefore called brick tea 
Lvery cake is wrapped m red paper, and about twenty cakes 
are sewed up togetWr into a hide tightly bound with rope 
The caravan was bound for Shigatse. As w e rode by , sev cral 
of the men came up to us and put some impertinent and 
inconvenient questions They were well arm^ and looked 
like robbers, so we politely refused their proposal that wc 
should travel together southwards. We pitched our camp a 
little farther on, and next morning we saw this curious and 
singular caravan pass by It ivas a great contrast to the fine 
camel caravans of Persia and Turkestan, for it marched like a 
regiment in separate detachments of thirty or forty yaks each 
The men walked, whistling and uttering short sharp cries, 
ten of them carried guns slung on their backs, and all were 
bareheaded sunburnt, and dirty 

The whole of the next day v\e remained where we were in 
order to dry our things, and the Lama again stained my head 
down to the neck and m the ears The critical moment was 
approaching 

On August 4 we met a caravan of about a hundred y’aks, 
accompanied by armed men in tall yellow hats , but Uiej 
took us for ordinary pilgrims and did not trouble themselves 
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about us. Then we rode past several tents, and when we 
rciched the top of the next pass we saw that tents lay 
scattered about on the plain like black spots, fourteen 
together in one place. \\ c were now on the great highway 
to Lhasa. 

The next day we came to a flat open xallej , where there 
were twehe tents. Three Tibetans came to our tent there at 
dusk, and had a Jong ainiersation wth the Lami, who was 
the on!i one of us who understood Tibetan. \V hen he came 
back to us he was rjuiie overcome with fnght. One of the 
three men, who was a chief, had told him that infomalion 
had come from j ak hunter* in the north that a large European 
caravan was on the wa> He had a suspicion t£tt one of us 
might be a whi*e man, and he ordered us on no account to 
move from where we were. In fact, we were prisoners, 
and with great anxietj we awaited the morning, when our 
fate would be decided. All night a watch Was kept round oar 
tent, asweknew bv the fires, and next da> w e were visited 
scs*«al parties, both influential chiefs and ordinary nomad*, 
who warned us, if we valued our lues, to wait there till the 
Governor of the Prov ince amved. 

In the meantime tbe> did aJ) the> could to fngbien us. 
Troops of horsemen in close order dashed straight towards 
ojr tent, as if the) meant to stamp us into the emth, and so 
finish Us olT at once. On they rushed, the horses' hoofs ringing 
on the bare ground and the nders brandishing their swords and 
larccs abov e their heads and uttering the w ildest shneks. When 
they were so near that the mud was splashed on to the ten*, 
tht) suddenl) opened out to right and lefl, and returned m 
the same wild canaer to the starting point Thi» martial 
manCEUVTC was repeated several tiircs. 

During the following davs, however, the> behaved in a 
more peaceful fashion, and eventually we came to be on quite 
a fnendlj footing with most of our neighbours. Thej visited 
us constant!}, sjave us butter, nulk, and fat, and when it 
rained crept coollv into our tent, which became so crowded 
that we could hardly find room for ourselves. Thej’ informed 
u» that the Dalai Lama had given orders that no harm should 
be done to us, and we saw that mesaengeri on horseback 
rode off dally along the roads leading to Uiasa and the 
Governor's vnllage. We did not know where our seven i 
baggage and ndmg animals were, Iwt we made it clear to the 
'Tibetans tliat, as th'^ tiad 'stepped os against our wni{,‘ th'e> must* 
be atisw erable for the safety of our animals and possessions. 
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On Auf^st 9 things at last bcfpn to took Jivcl} A 
whole \ilhgc of tents spring up at some distance from us, 
and round the new tents swarmed Tibetans on foot and 
horseback A Mongolian interpreter escorted by some horse- 
men came to our tent 

“The Goicrnor, Kamba Bombo, is here, and in\ites jou 
to-da> to a feast in his tent ** 

“Greet Kamba Bombo,' 1 answered, “but tell him that 
it IS usual first to pa) a visit to the guests one invites. 

“You must come," went on the interpreter “a sheep 
roasted w hole is placed m the middle of the tent surrounded 
by bowls of roasted meal and tea. He awaits j ou 

“ We do not leave our camp. If Kamba Bombo wishes to 
see us he can come here ’ 

“If you will not come with me 1 cannot be responsible 
for JOU to the Governor He has ndden day and night to 
talknithjou 1 beg j ou to come with me ” 

“If Kamba Bombo has anything to saj to us he is 
welcome. W c ask nothing from him, onl> to travel to Lhasa 
as peaceful pilgrims." 

Two hours later the Tibetans came back again in a long 
dark hue of horsemen, the Governor riding on a large white 
mule in their midst I Iis retinue consisted of officials pnests, 
and ofTicers in red and blue cloaks carrying guns swords, 
and lances wearing turbans or light-coloured hats and riding 
on silver studded saddles. 

W hen they came up carpets and cushions were spread on 
the ground and on these Kamba Bombo took his seat I 
went out to him and invited him into our poor lent where 
he occupied the scat of honour a muie s.ack He might be 
forty years old looked merry and jovial but also pale and 
tired When he took off his long red cloak and his d u/iitL 
he appeared in a splendid dress of yellow Chinese silk and 
his l^ts were of green velvet 

The intcrvacw began at once and each of us did his best 
to talk the other down The end of the matter w as a clear 
declaration on Ins part that if we tried to move a step in the 
direction of Lhasa our heads should be cut olT, no matter 
who we were We did our best both that daj and the 
next to get this decision altered b«t it was no use and «e 
\ had to y leld to superior force 

So we turned back on the long rood through dreary 
Tibet And eviitijinll,v xi^'amed ourlicadpuartcrsan-safc^v 
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Thus It ^tis that we came back to the little town of Lcb 
the capital of Ladak, and again saw the winter caravans 
which come over the lofty mountains from Eastern Turkestan 
on their way wnth goods to Kashmir Then several years 
passed, but in August, 1906, I was once more m Lch, having 
travelled (as has desenbed) across Europe to Constanti 
nople, over the Black Sea, through Persia and Baluchistan 
then by rail to Rawalpindi, in a tonga to Kashmir, and 
on horseback to Leh, On this occasion the caravan consisted 
of twenty seven men and nearly a hundred mules and horecs, 
besides thirty hired horses, which were to turn back when 
the provisions they carried had been consumed. 

Our course lay over the loft> mountains in northern 
Tibet, and for eighty-one days we did not see a single human 
being But when we turned off to the right and came to 
more southern districts of the countr) , w e met with Tibctw 
hunters and nomads, from whom we purchased tame 
and sheep for the greater part of our animals had peruhw 
owing to the rarefied air, the poor and scanty pasture, and the 
cold and the wind The temperature had on one occasion 
fallen as low as 40" below rero . 

After wandering for about six months we came to tM 
Upper Brahmaputra, w hich is the only place w here 
use boats, if indeed they can be called boats at all 
simply take four j-ak hides, stretch them over a framev^k 0 
thin curved ribs and sew them together, and then the boat i 
ready, but it is buoyant and floats Iightl> on the 
When w e w ere only a day s joumc> from Shigatse, the secon 
town of Tibet, the caravan was ferried across the 
myself with two of my servants took my seat m a hide 
dexterously managed by a Tibetan, and we drifted down 
Brahmaputra at a swinging pace 

A number of other boats were following the sam e 
waterway They were full of pilgrims flocking to^e 
Lama temple in Shigatse. Two^ys later was the 
of the country, and then the Lamaists celebrate their gr« 
festival Pilgnms stream from far and near to the hob. 
Round their necks they wear small images of their goo 
wonder working charms wntten on paper and enclos 
small cases and many of them turn small pray*0S ^ , 
which are filled inside with prajmrs wTitten on long strips 
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paper When the mills revolve all these prayers ascend up 
to the ears of the gods — so easy is it to pray in Tibet ! All 
the time a mm can continue his conversation with his fellow 
tra\cl!crs 

Many of the pilgrims however like all Tibetans murmur 
the sacred formula Om mane fadme / um over and over 
again These four words contain the key to ail faith and 
salvation They signify O jewel m the lotus flower amen 
The jewel is Buddha and m all images he is represented as 
rising up from the petals of a lotus flower The more 
frequently a man repeats these four words the greater chance 
has he of a happy existence when he dies and his soul passes 
into a new body 

We reached Shigatse and pitched our tents in a garden on 
the outskirts of the town Outside Shigatse stands the great 
monastery of Tashi lunpo (Plate XI ) m which dwell 3800 
monks of various grades from fresh young novices to old grey 
high priests They all go bareheaded and bare armed and 
their dress consists of long red sheets wound round the body 
The priest who is head of all is called the Tashi Lama he is 
the primate of this part of Tibet and enjoys the same exalted 
rank and dignity as the Dalai Lama in Lhasa He has a 
great reputation for sanctity and learning and p Ignms stand 
for hours In a queue only to receive a word of blessing 
from him 

This Tashi Lama was then a roan of twenty seven years of 
age and had held the position since he was a small boy He 
invited me to the great festival in the temple on New Years 
Day In the midst of the temple town is a long court 
surrounded by verandahs balconies and platforms Round 
about arc seen the gilded copper roofs over the sanctuaries 
and mausoleums where departed high priests repose Every 
where the people are tightly packed and the visitors from far 
and near are dressed in their holiday clothes many coloured 
and fine and decorated with silver ornaments coral and 
turquoise. The Tashi Lama has his seat in a balcony hung 
with silken draperies and gold tassels but the holy counte 
nance can be seen through a small square opening in the silk 

The festival begins with the entry of the temple musicians 
They carry copper bassoons len feet Jong so heavy that their 
bells have to rest on the shoulder of an acolyte With deep 
long drawn blasts the monks proclaim the New Year just as 
lon^ a"o the ^priests of Israel announced with trumjDet jiotes 
thc^co'mmencement of the 3 ear of jubilee Then follow 
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c}-nibals which clash in a stow, nnging measure, and drums 
which rouse echoes from the temple walls. The noise is 
deafening but it sounds chcerfut and impressive after the 
deep stillness in the vallej's of Tibet 

After the musicians ha« taken their places in the court 
the dancing monks enter They are clad in costly garments 
of Chinese silk, and bright dragons embroidered in gold flash 
m the folds as the sunlight falls on them. The faces of the 
monks are co\-ercd bj masks representing wild animaU with 
open jaws and powerful tusks. The monks execute a slow 
circular dance They belie%-e, and so do all the people, that 
evil spirits ma> be kept at a distance and dnven away b) 
this p^ormance. 

The next da> I was summoned to the Tashi Lama. \\ e 
passed along narrow pa\ed lanes between the monasterj 
walls, through narrow gloomj passages, up staircases of 
polished wocS and at last reached the highest floor of the 
monaster} , w here the Tasht Lama has his pnvate apartments. 
I found him in a simple room, sitting cross le^ed m a 
AMndow recess from which he can see the temple roofs and 
the loft} mountains and the sinful town in the\-aJIe} He 
wiis beardless with short-cut brown hair His expression was 
smgutarl} gentle and chanomg almost sb} He held out bis 
hands to me and inMted me to take a seat beside him, and 
then for ses’cral hours we talked about Tibet, Sweden, and 
this A-ast, wonderful world. 

\\ ILD A'JSES AND Y\KS 

If I had counted all the wild asses I saw durii^ my travels 
in Tibet the number would amount to many, roan} thousands. 
Up in the north m the ver> heart of the highland countr}, 
and down in the south bardi} a da} passed without our 
seeing these proud, handsome animals, sometimes alone 
sometimes in couples, and sometimes in herds of scAxral 
hundred head. 

The Latin name for the wild ass, Eguus tiang, indicates 
his clo'e relationship to the horse and ' kiang" is what he is 
called by the people of Tibet. The wild ass is as laige as an 
average mule, wnth wxll-developed ears, and a sharp sense of 
hearing , his tail is tufted at the end, and he is reddish brown 
in colour, except on the l^s and bell}. Adhere he is white 
When he scents danger he snorts loudt} , thrown up his head 
'cad.&’iiE.srar^'inil.'CA'pnde.hiE.’inrtiJla. , hR.>s.mnrr-1ikfi.a fine 
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ass thin a horse, but when you sec him wild and free on the 
salt plains of Tibet, the di^rencc between him and an ass 
seems even greater than between an ass and a horse My 
own horses and mules seemed sorry jides by the side of the 
" kiangs ” of the desert. 

On one occasion m> Cossacks caught two small foals 
w hich as > ct had no expcncncc of life and the dangers of the 
desert They stood tied up between the tents and mide no 
attempt to escape We gave them meal mived with water, 
which thc> sup|>ed up eagerly, and we hoped that they would 
thrive and stay with us \Vhcn I saw how they pined for 
freedom, however, I wanted to restore them to the desert] and 
to their mother's care Hut it was too late, the mothers 
would have nothing to do with them after they had been in 
the hands of men, so wc had to kill them to save them from 
the wolves Thus strict is the lav% of the wilderness a 
human hind is enough to break the spell of its freedom 

We oinnot travel back to India without having become 
acquainted with the huge ox which runs wild over the loftiest 
mountains of Tibet He is called " yak ’ in 1 ibetan, and the 
name has been transferred to most European languages He 
IS closely akm to the tame yak, but is larger and is alw i> s of 
a deep black colour , only when he is old docs his hcid turn 
grey The time yuk, on the other hand is often white, 
brown, or mottled Common to both arc the peculiir form 
ind the abundant wool Seen from the side, the yik seems 
humpbacked The back slopes down from the highest 
point, just over the forelegs, to the root of the tad, while 
the neck slopes dow n still more steeply to the scrag The 
animal is exceedingly heavy, strong and ungainly, and the 
points of the thick horns arc often worn and cracked in 
^ consequence of severe combats bctiveen the bulls 

As the yak lives in a tcmpcriturc which in winter falls below 
the freezing point of mercury (-40"), he needs a close warm 
cost and i protective layer of fit under the hide , and he is, in 
fact, so well provided with these ihit no cold on eirlh can affect 
him When his breath bangs in clouds of stcim round his 
nostnls he is in his element Singular, too, arc the fringes of 
wool a foot long which skirt the lower parts of his flanks and 
the upper parts of his forcl^s Tlicy may grow so long as to 
‘ touch the ground as the yak walks. When he lies down on 
the stone hard, frozen, and pebbly jground, these thick fnnges 
serve as cushions, and on them he lies soft and warm 

On what do these huge fleshy animals live in a country 
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cjmbals which clasli m a slow, nnging measure and drunu. 
which rouse echoes from the temple walls The noise u 
deafening, but it sounds cheerful and impressive after the 
deep stillness in the vall^ of Tibet 

After the musicians have taken their places m the court 
the dancing monks enter They arc clad in costly garments 
of Chinese silk, and bright dragons embroidered m gold flash 
in the folds as the sunlight falls on them. The faces of the 
monks are covered by masks representing wild animals mth 
open jaw^ and powerful tusks. The monks execute a slow 
circular dance They believe, and so do all the people, that 
evil spirits may be kept at a distance and driven away by 
this performance 

The next day I was summoned to the Tashi I.ama. We 
passed along narrow paved lanes between the monastery 
walls, through narrow gloomy passages, up staircases of 
polished wood, and at last reach^ the highest floor of the 
monasteri , w here the Tashi Lama has his pnvate apartments. 

I found him in a simple room, silting cross le^d in a 
window recess from which he can see the temple roofs and 
the lofty mountains and the sinful town in the ralle> He 
was beardless, w ith short<ot brown hair His expression was 
singularly gentle and charming almost shy He held out his 
hands to me and invited roe to take a seat beside him, and 
then for several hours we talked about Tibet, Sweden, and 
this vast, wonderful wotld 

Wild Asses A^D Yaks 

If I had counted all the wild asses I saw during my travels 
in Tibet the number would amount to many, many thousands. 
Up in the north, in the very heart of the highland country, 
and down in the south hardly a day pas^ without our 
seeing these proud, handsome ammah, sometimes alone 
sometimes in couples, and sometimes in herds of several 
hundred head 

The Latin name for the wild ass, Eguus indicates 

his close relationship to the horse, and “ kiang " is what he is 
called by the people of Tibet The wild ass is as laige as an 
average mule, with welMevelcqxxi ears, and a sharp sense of 
hearing , his tail is tufted at the end and be is reddish brow n • 
in colour, except on the legs and belly, where he rs white 
When he scents danger he snorts loudly, throws up his head, 
cocks his ears, and expands his nostrils , he is more like a fine 
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ass than a horse, but when >ou see him ild and free on the 
salt plains of Tibet, the difference between him and an ass 
seems even greater than between an ass and a horse My 
own horses and mules seemed sorry jades by the side of the 
“ kiangs " of the desert 

On one occasion my Cossacks caught two small foals 
w hich as > et had no experience of life and the dangers of the 
desert They stood tied up between the tents and made no 
attempt to escape We gave them meal mixed with water, 
which they supped up eagerly, and we hoped that they would 
thrive and stay with us When 1 saw how they pined for 
freedom, however, I wanted to restore them to the deserUand 
to their mothers care But it was too late, the mothers 
would have nothing to do with them after they had been in 
the hands of men, so we had to kill them to save them from 
tlie wolves Thus strict is the law of the wilderness a 
human hand ts enough to break the spelt of its freedom 

We cannot travel back to India without having become 
acquainted w ith tlie huge ox which runs w ild ov er the loftiest 
mountains of Tibet He is called ‘ yak ‘ in Tibetan, and the 
name has been transferred to most European languages He 
IS closely akin to the tame yak, but is larger and is alwajs of 
a deep black colour , ont> when he is old docs his head turn 
grey The tame yak, on the other hand is often white, 
brown, or mottled Common to both arc the peculiar form 
and the abundant wool Seen from the side the yak seems 
humpbacked The back slopes down from the highest 
point, just over the forelegs, to the root of the tail while 
the neck slopes down still more steeply to the scrag The 
animal is exceedingly heavy, strong and ungainly, and the 
points of the thick horns are often worn and cracked in 
. consequence of severe combats between the bulls 

As the yak liv cs in a temperature vv hich m vv inter falls below 
the freezing point of mercury ( - 40®) he needs a close warm 
coat and a protective layer of fat under the hide , and he is, in 
fact, so vv ell provided with these that no cold on earth can affect 
him When his breath hangs in clouds of steam round his 
nostrils he is m his clement Singular, too, are the fringes of 
wool a foot long w hich skirt the lower parts of his flanks and 
the upper parts of his forelegs Thej may grow so long as to 
touch the ground as the yak walks When he lies down on 
the stone-hard, frozen, and pebbly ground, these thick fnnges 
serve as cushions, and on them he lies soft and warm 

On what do these huge fieshy animals live in a country 
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^\here, broadly speaking nothing groMs and where a cararan 
may pensh for want of fodder? It often happened that we 
would march for several dajs together without seeing a blade 
of grass. Then we might cornc to a\-alley ivith a little scanty 
hard j-cllow grass, but e\-en if wc sta>'ed over a day the 
animals could not get nearly enough to eat Jiot until ire 
ha% e descended to about tsoex) feetabme sea le%'e] do we find 
— and then only i,-crj seldom — a few small, miserable bushes , 
and to reach trees we must descend another 3000 feet lower 
In the home of the wild j’aksthe ground is almost everj'where 
bare and barren, and j-et these great beasts roam about and 
thni*e excellenllj They live on mosses and lichens, which 
thej lick up with the tongue, and for this purpose their 
tongues are pro\nded wnth hard, sharp homy barbs like a 
thistle. In the same way they crop the velvety grass, less 
than half an inch high which grows on the edges of the high 
alpine brooks, and which 1$ so short that a hor% cannot get 
hold of It 

On one occasion I made an excursion of 'leveral davs from 
the mam caravan accompanied by only two men. One was 
an Afghan named Aidat He was an expert jak hunter, and 
used to sell the hides to merchants of Eastern Turkestan to 
be made into saddles and boots. We had encamped about 
600 feet higher than the summit of Jlont Blanc, and the air 
was 80 rarefied that if we took even a few steps we sufTered 
from difficulty in breathing and palpitabon of the heart 

When the camp was ready, Aidat came and asked me to 
look at 3 laige yak bull grazing on a slope above my tent 
As we need «5 fiesh and fat, I gave him permission to shoot it 
and to keep the hide The bull had not noheed us, for he was 
to windward and thought of nothing but the juicy moss- 
\\ ater melted from the snow tnckled among the stones, the 
wind blew cold, and the sky was overcast — true yak weather 
With his gun on his back, Aidat crept up a hollow At 
last he pushed himself along on his dbows and toes, crouching 
on the ground like a cat prowling after prey At a distance 
of thirty paces he stopped behind a scarcely perceptib’e ndge 
of stones and took careful aim. The yak not look up, 
not suspecting any danger He had roamed about for fifteen 
years on these peaceful heights near the snow line and had 
never seen a man The shot cracked out and echoed among < 
the mountains. The yak jumped into the air, took a few 
imcertain s'eps, stopp^, reeled, tned to keep his b.vlance, fell 
hfted' liimseir.’but fell' again heavily and' helpl^iy to ih'e' 
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ground and lay motionless It xi’as stone dead, and jn an 
hour was skinned and cut up 

This took place on September 9 On the 23rd of the 
same month the relations of the yak bull might have seen 
from a distance a strange procession Some men carried a 
long object to the edge of a grave which had just been dug 
loviered it into the trench covered itvvith a skin coat and 
filled in the grave vuth stones and earth Into this simple 
mound was thrust a tent pole, with the wild yaks bushj tail 
fastened to the top and the man who slumbered under the 
hillock was Aldat himself the great yak hunter 



X 


INDIA 

rnoM TirET TO Simla 

Right up in Tibet lie the sources of the Sutlej, the hrgest 
aflluent of the Indus With irresistible force it bfcnks through 
the Himalajas in order to get down to the sea, and its falJcj 
affords us an excellent road from the highlands of Tibet to 
the burning lo\vlands of Indix On this journey isc toss 
through a succession of belts of elevation, and find that 
various animals and plants arc peculiar to different heights. 
The tiger docs not go sciy high up on the southern flanks of 
the Himalayas, but the snon leopard is not afraid of cold 
The tame yak nould die if he were brought down to denser 
strata of air, and Marco Polo’s sheep would waste ana}' on 
the forcst-clothcd heights , but wohes, foxes and hares occur 
as frequently in India as in Tibet 

The boundaries of the flora arc more sharpl> defined 
BcIotv the limit of eternal snow (15 coo feet) ranunculus and 
anemones pcdiculans and pnmulas arc found just as th^^arc 
m our higher latitudes with corresponding conditions of 
temperature. At 12.000 feet lies the limit of forest bej’ond 
which the birch docs not go, but where pire*trecs still thrn.x, 
Retween 10 000 and Coco feet are woods of the beautiful and 
charming conifer called the Himalayan cedar, which is allied 
to the cedar of Lebanon At 7000 feet the limit of sub- 
tropical woods IS crossed, and the oak and the climbing rose 
are seen Just below 3500 feet the trcmical forest is entered 
wnth acacias, palms bamboos, and all tnc floral wealth of the 
Indian jungle. 

The Sutlej grows bigger and bigger the further we 
descend, and we ride on sinking badges across innumerable 
tributanes. The atmosphere becomes denser, and breathing 

!»» 
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easier \\ c no longer ha\c t singing in the cars, or 
palpitations or headache as on the great heights, ind tlie 
cold has bci-n left behind Even m the early morning the 
air IS warm, and soon comedajs ashen we look back with 
regret to the cool freshness up in Tibet One of my dogs a 
great shagg) Tibetan suffered se\erc!> from the increasing 
heat and one fine day he turned right about and went back 
to Tibet 

“• The first town that we come to is called Simla (Plate 
Xn ) It IS not large haaing barcl) 15 000 inhabitants but it 
Is one of the most beautiful towns in the world and one of 
the most powerful for in its cedar groves stands a palace and 
in the palace an Imperial throne. The Emperor is the King 
of r ngland whose power over India is entrusted to a Viceroy 
In summer enervating heat prevails over the lowlands of 
India and all Europeans who are not absolutely tied to 
their posts move up to the hiUs The \ iccroj and his staff 
the government offienls the chief officers of the srm^ ciul 
servants And military men all flv with their wives up to 
Simla where the leaders of society live as gaily asm London 
During this season the number of inhabitants rises to 30000. 

Tm houses of Simla arc built like swallows nests on 
steep slopes The streets or rather roads lie terraced one 
above another The whole tovn is built on hills surrounded 
by dfrzy precipices Round about stand forests dark and 
dense but between the cedars ate seen far off to the south 
licit the plains of the Punjab and the wind ng course of the 
Sutlej and to the north the masses of the Himalayas with 
thfir" eternal snowficlds It is delightful to go up to Simla 
from the sultriness of India and perhaps still mort delightful 
to come down to Simla from the piercing cold of Tibet 

Delhi and Agra 

Prom Simla we go down by tram through hundreds of 
tunnels and round the sharpest curves over countless bridges 
and along dizzy precipices, to the lowlands of the Punjab It 
IS exceedingly hot and w e long for a little breeze from T ibet s 
snowy mountains 

1 Time flies by till we reach Delhi situated on the Jumna 
one of the affluents of the Ganges Delhi was the capital of 
’ th^ empire of the Great Moguls* and m the seventeenth 
century it was the most magnificent city m the world 

* Delh IS tga n to be the c*i> tal ot the &ip n ot Bnt sh lodia (see Ibotcote > 
onp. 141) 
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Many proud monuments of this grandeur stjll remain, 
notably the splendid building of pure white marble called the 
Hall ofPrnate Audience, where rn the open space surrounded 
by a double colonnade the Great Mogul was wont to dispense 
justice and recen'e envoys In the sunshine the marble 
columns seem to be translucent, and light blue shadows fall on 
^ the marble floor The walls and pillars are mlaid with costly 
stones of tanous shapes lapis lazuli and malachite, nephrite 
and agate In the throne room used to stand the famous 
“ Peacock Throne ” of the Great Mogul The whole throne 
W’as covered with thick plates of gold and studded all o\er 
with diamonds. In the year 1749 the Persian king, Nadir 
Shah, came to Delhi, defeated the Great Mogul and carried 
off treasures to the value of fift> si\ million pounds. Among 
other v’aluablcs he seued was the famous diamond called 
the *' Koh-i noor," or “Mountain of Light,” now among the 
British crown jewels He also earned off the Peacock 
Thixinc, which alone was worth eleven million pounds. It is 
to this day in the possession of the Shahs of Persia, but all 
the diamonds have been taken out one after another by 
the successors of Nadir Shah when the> happened to be m 
difficulties The gold plates arc left, howev'er, and on the back 
still glitter the golden peacocks whicit give the throne its name. 

If we stroll for some hours through the narrow streets 
and interesting bazaars of Delhi and push our wa^ among 
bustling Hindus and Mohammedans, we can better appreciate 
the vaulted arches of the Hall of Pn\ ate Audience and can 
also understand the Persian inscription to be read above the 
entrance “ If there be an Elysium on earth, it is here ’ 

Farther down the Jumna stands Agra, and here we make 
mother break in our railway journey eastwards Agra also 
was for a time the capital of the Great Mogul empire, and in 
the seventeenth century the emperor who bore the name of 
Shah Jehan erected here an edifice which is still regarded as 
one of the most beautiful wi the world (Plate XIII ) It is 
called the “ Taj Mahal," or ‘ royal palace ” and is a mausoleum 
in memoo' Sliah Jehan’s favourite wife, Mumtaz, by whose 
side he himself reposes in the crypt of the mosque It is 
constructed entirely of blocks of white marble, and took 
twenty seven years to build and cost nearly two million 
> jiounds of our money 

The garden which surrounds the sanctuary is entered 
through a large gate of red sandstone In a long pool gold 
fish dart about under floating lotus blossoms, and all around 
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IS luxuriant verdure, ihe dvvclling-place of countless singing 
birds , the air is filled with the odour of jismincand roses, and 
tall, slender cj presses point to heaven 

Straight m front the marble Taj Mahal rises from a 
terrace, dazzling white m the sunshine — a summer dream of 
white clouds turned to stone, a work of art which only love , 
could conjure out of the rubbish of earth. The airy cupola, J 
the arched portals, and bright uhitc walls arc reflected m the 
pool At each of the four corners of the terrace stands a tail 
slender minaret, also of white marble, and in the centre the 
huge dome ri-.es to a height of 240 feet In the great 
octagonal hall below the dome, within an enclosure of marble 
filigree work, stand the monuments over Shah Jehan and his 
queen Mumtaz. The actual sar^phagt are preserved m the 
vault beneath 

The four facades of this wonderful building are all alike, 
but the background of green vegetation and the changes of 
light seem always to be producing new effects. Sometimes a 
faint green reflection from the foliage can be seen in the white 
marble , in the full sunshine it is like snow m shadovvj light 
blue. When the son sinks in the red glow of evening, the 
whole edifice is bathed m orange light , and later comes the 
moonlight, which is perhaps the most appropnate of all 
Steamy and close, hot and silent, now lies the garden , the 
illumination is icy cold the sb-tdovvi. deep black, the dome 
Silvery white. The mysterious sounds of the jungle arc heard 
around, and the Jumna rolls down its turbid waters to meet 
the sacred Ganges 


Benares and Braiimimsu 

In tlic drainage basin of the Ganges, through which the * 
tram w again carrying us south-eastwards, roo million human 
beings, mostly Hindus, have their borne The soil is exceed 
ingly fertile, and supports many large towns, several of them 
two or three thousand years old, besides innumerable villages. 
Here the Hindu peasants have their huts of bamboo-canes 
and straw matting, and here tliey cultivate their wheat, rice, 
and fruits 

Our next stay is at Benares — Uie holiest city in the world, ^ 
if holiness be measured hy the reverence shown by the children 
of men Long before Jerusalem and Rome, Mecca and 
L'nasa, 'Benares was fne'Aomeand'ncart ol t'ne ancient rc’ugion 
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of India, and it still is the centre of Brahminism and Hinduism 
There are more than 200 millions of Hindus in the Morld, 
and the thoughts of all of them turn to Benares All Hindus 
Jong to make a pilgrimage to their h£>J>' cit) The sick come 
to recover health m the waters of the sacred Ganges the old 
travel hither to die, and the ashes of those who die m distant 
places are sent to Benares to be scattered over the waters of 
salvation In Benares, moreover, Buddha preached 500 years 
before Christ, and at the present day he Jias more than 400 
million followers, so to Buddhists also Benares is a hoi} 
place 

The Hindus have three principal gods Brahma the 
creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and Siva, the dcstro}er 
Froin these all the others are derived thus, for example. 
Kali represents only one of the attributes of Siva To this 
goddess children were formerly sacrificed, and when this was 
forbidden by the British Government goats were substituted 
But we Ivave not >'et done with divinities. The worship of 
the Hindus is not confined to their gods Nearl> all nature ts 
divine, but above all, cows and bulls, apes and crocodiles, 
snakes and turtles eagles, peacocks and doves. It is not 
forbidden to kill steal and lie, but if a Hindu eats flesh, nay, 
if he by chance happens to swallow the hair of a cow, he is 
doomed to the hell of boiling oil He becomes an object of 
horror to all but above all to himself For thousands of years 
this supcrstitutjon Jns been implanted in the race, and it 
remains as strong as ever 

Ever since Indn, or, as the country is called in Persia, 
Hindustan, was conquered by the invading Aryans from 
the north west — and this was quite 4000 years ago — the 
Hindus have been divided into castes The differences between 
the different castes are greater than that between the barons 
and the serfs in Europe during the Middle Ages. The two 
highest castes were the Brahmins (or priests) and the warriors 
Now there are a thousand castes, for every occupation con- 
stitutes an especial caste all goldsmiths, for example, are 
of the same caste, all sandal makers of another, and men of 
different castes cannot eat together, or they become unclean 

Early m the morning, just before the day has begun to 
dawn in the east let us hire a boat and have ourselves rowed 
pp and down the Ganges In this way we obtain an 
’xccllent view of this wonderful town as it stretches in front 
“if us along the left bank of the nver — a great heap of closely 
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packed buildings, houses, \ialb and balconies, and an end 
less succession of pagod^ with lofty towers (Plate XIV). 
From the top of the bank, which is about too feet high, 
a broad flight of steps runs down to the nver, and stone piers 
jut out like jetties into the water Between these are wooden 
stages built oser the surface of the nver and covered mth 
straw thatch and large parasols or awnings. This is the 
gathering place of the faithful They come from ever) 
furthest corner of the cjty to the sacred nver to greet the sun 
when It rises — brown, half naked figures, with light clothing 
often only a loincloth, of the gaudiest colours. The wbo'e 
bank of the nver teems w ith men. 

An elder!) Brahmin comes down to a jett) and squats oa 
hi3 heels His head is shaved, with the exception of a tuft 
on the crown. He dips fais head in the nver, scoops some 
water up and rinses hi* mouth with it. He calls on Ganges, 
daughter of Vishnu, and prays her to take aivay his sin^ the 
impurity of hts birth, and to protect him throughout bis life 
Then after repeating the twenty four names of Vishnu, be 
stands up and calls out the «aei^ syllable “ Om, which in 
eludes Brahma, Vishnu andSiva. Lastlyhcinvokes theeartb, 
air, sky, sun moon and stars, and pours water over hts head 

The ritn of the rising sun is seen above the jungle on the 
right bank of the Ganges Us appearance is saluted by all 
the thousands of pious pilgnms, who sprinkle water with 
their hands in the direction of the sun, wading out Into the 
long shallow margin of the river The old Brahmin has 
squatted down again and performs the most incomprehensible 
movements with his hands and fingers. He holds them in 
different positions, puts them up to the top of his head, his 
ejes forehead, nose, and breast, to indicate the 108 different 
manifestations of Vishnu If he forgets a single one of these 
gestures, all his worship is m vain The same ceremony has to 
be repeated in the afternoon and evening, and in the intervals 
the devout Brahmin has other religious duties to perform in 
the temples 

Here an old man lies stretched out on a bed of rags. He 
is so thin that his skin hangs loosely ov er his nbs, and though 
his body is brown, hi* beard is snow white. He has come to 
Benares to die beside the holy Ganges, which flows from the 
foot of Vishnu "nierc stands a man in the prune of life, but 
a leper, eaten away with sores. He has come to Benares to 
•ajol drajlng" in Cihr wartrs' oV jhfe AVre, again ir if young' 
woman, who trips gracefaUj down the stone steps tearing 
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a water jug on her head She tvades into the river until 
the water comes up to her waist , then she prinks from 
her hand, sprinkles water towards the sun, pours water 
over her hair, fills her pitcher, and goes slowly 'ip 
while the holy Ganges water drips from the red wrap vvhtch is 
wound round her l»dy And all the other thou^nds who 
greet the sun w’lth oblation of water from the sacfcd river are 
convinced that he who makes a pilgrimage to Jlenares and 
dies within the city walls obtains foigneness for all lus sms 
Like the Buddhists, the Hindus Itelieve in the transraigra 
tion of souls A Hindu’s soul must pass through more than 
eight million animal forms and for ill the sms he has com- 
mitted in the earlier forms of his e\istence, he n>ust suffer in 
the later Therefore he makes offerings to the gods that he 
may soon be released from this eternal w andering and attain 
the heaven of the faithful In the endless chain ofc'cistcncc 
this short morning hour of prayer on the banks of the Ganges 
vs tw Vo evwwvy 

In the evening when the hottest hours of the day are 
past, let us again take a boat and drift down slowly past 
the stone steps and jetties of Benares Noiseless, muddy, and 
grey the sacred nver streams along its bed What quantities 
of reeking impurities there are in this water Pf salvation 1 
Whole bundles of crushed and evil smelling mangolds, refuse, 
rags and bits bubbles and scum, float on its surface. 

Down a steep lane a funeral procession approaches tlie bank 
at a quick ^cc The strains of anything but melodious 
music disturb the quiet of the evening, and Uie nOise of drums 
IS echoed from the walls of the pagodas The corpse is borne 
on a bier covered witli a white sheet, and men of the caste of 
body burners arrange it on the pyre a pile of \iood stacked 
up by the waterside. Then they set fire to the dry shavings, 
and the wood pile crackles Thick clouds of smoke rise up 
and the smell of burned flesh is borne on the breeze 

The body burners have been spanng of fuel however, and 
when the heap of wood has burned down to ashes the half 
consumed and blackened corpse still remains among tlie 
embers, and is then thrown out into the river 

The Light of Asia 

In the si\th centurj before Christ, an Aryan tribe named 
Sakya dwelt in Kapilavaistu, 120 miles north of Benares 
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The king of the countr> had a son, Siddharta, gifted mth 
supernatural poucrs both of body and mind. When the 
pnnce had reached his eighteenth year he was allowed to 
choose his bndc, and his choice fell on the beautiful Yasodara, 
but in order to obtain her hand he had to vanquish m open 
contest those of his people who were most proficient in manly 
exercises First came the bowmen, who shot at a copper 
drum, Siddharta had the mark moved to double the 
distance, but the bow that was given him broke. Another 
was sent for from the temple— of unpolished steel, so stiff that 
no one could bend it to get the loop of the string into the 
groove. To Siddharta, however, this was childs play, and 
his arrow not only pierced the drum, but afterwards continued 
Its flight over the plain 

The second trial was with the sword. Mith a single 
stroke each of the other competitors cut through the trunk 
of a fine tree, but with figbtnmg rapidit> Siddharta's blade 
cut clean through two trunks standing side by side As the 
trees remained unmoved, the other competitors were jubilant 
and scoffed at the prince's blunt sword but a Lght puff of 
tt rnd rustled through the tops of the trees and both fell to the 
ground. 

The last trial iras to subdue a wild horse which no one 
could fide, Under Siddharta’s powerful hand it became 
gentle and obedient as a Iambi 

Then the pnnce led bis bndc to the splendid palace of 
Kapilavastu. The king feared that the wickedness, povertj, and 
misfortune which prevailed m the world without might trouble 
the prince’s mind, and he therefore had a high wall built round 
the palace, and guards posted at the gates The pnnce wa* 
never to pass out through them 

For some time the prince lived happily in his paradise, 
but one day he was seiz^ with a desire to see the condition 
of men out in the world. “Hie king gave him permission to 
leave the palace grounds, but issued orders that t^ 
town should be decorated as for a festival, and that all the 
poor, cnppled, and sick people should be kept out of sight 
The prince drore through the streets m his carnage drawn 
by bulls. There he saw an oM man, worn and bent, who 
held out bis withered hand cr>ing, “Give me an alms, 
to morrow or the next day 1 shall die." The pnnce asked j 
whether this hideous creature, so unlike all the others he liad 
seen, was really a man, and his attendant replied that al* 
men must grow old, feeble, and miserable like the one m 
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front of them Troubled and thoughtful Siddharta returned 
home. 

After some time he begged his father to let him see the 
town m Its e\-erj’day state. Disguised as a merchant, and 
accompanied by the same attendant « ho was w ith him on the 
first occasion, he went through the streets on foot * E%ery- 
wherehesan prospentyand industr}', but sudden!)’ he heard 
a whining cry beside him '• I am suffering, help me home 
before I die." Siddharta slopped and found a plague-stricken 
man, unable to stir, his body covered with blotches He 
asked his attendant what was the matter, and was told that 
the man was ill 

“ Can illness afflict all men ?” 

“Yes, Sire, it comes sneaking hke a tiger through the 
thicket, we know not when or wherefore but all maj be 
stricken down b)' it “ 

“Can this unfortunate man Inc long m such miser), and 
what IS the end?” 

“ Death ” 

‘ What IS death ? 

“ Look ' here comes a funeral The man w ho lies on the 
bamboo bier has ceased to live Those who follow him are 
his mourning relations. See how he is now laid on a pjre, 
down there on the bank, and how he is burnt, soon all 
that IS left of him w ill be a little heap of ashta, ' 

“ Must all men die f 
“ Yes, Sire." 

“ Myself also? ” 

“ Yes ’ 

More sorrowful than ever he returned home, and in his 
soul a longing ripened to save mankind from suffering, care, 
anddeath. He heard a voice, * Chocoe between a rojal crown 
. and the beggar’s staff, between worldly power and the lonely 
desolate paths whicli lead to the redemption of mankind ” 

Hib resolution was soon taken In the night he stole 
gently to Yasodara’s couch, and looked his hst on hia >oung 
wife sleeping on a bed of roses with her new-born son 
in her arms. Then he left behind all he loved, bade his 
groom saddle his horse, and rode to the copper gatCb, now 
w’atched by a treble guard A magic wind passed over the 
watchmen, and they fell into a deep sleep, while the massive 
gates opened noiselessly oTtbemselves 

When lie was far away from Kapilavastu, he sent his 
servant back w ith the horse and its roj-al trappings, changed 
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c olhcs \\ ilh 1 tattered b^gar, and u-ent on alone Then he 
met the odious tempter, the power of c\nl, wl o ofi’ered him 
doninion o\ct the four great conimcnU if he would onl> 
ibnndon his purpose He ovTreane the tempter, and con 
tinued hfs journey until he came to another kingdom, where 
he settled in a cas'c and a'tctnpted to cormnee the Brahmins 
ihit Bnhma could not be a god since be had created a 
uretcheil world The Brahnuns however, received him with 
suspiaon so he rctirctl to a lonelj country where, with five 
dismples he devoted himself to deep meditation and self 
mortification 

In time he came to see that it wns no u»c to torture and 
enfeeble the bodj, which Is after all the abode of the soul, 
and according!) bc^n to take food again Then his disap'cs 
abandoned him for at that time self mortification was regarded 
as the onl) path to sahaticn Siddharta was then alone, 
and under the sacred fig tree still vhowT) in India he gamed 
wisdom and enlightenment, and beeanc Buddha, 

Then he came to Benares and won back his first 
discip'es and his socict) the brotherhood of the jellow 
mendicant monks spread ever more and more. In the ram) 
season, from June to October he taught in Benares and in 
the fine weather he wandered from Milage to Milage. ' To 
abstain from all evil to acquire nrtue, to punf) the heart 
— that is the religion of Buddha", so he preached. .At 
the age of eight) j-cars be died in 4B0 B.C 

Buddha was a reforraer who wished to instil new life nto 
the religious faith of the Hindus Man> of the leading 
brothers of his order were Brahmin-*. He rejected the Vedic 
books, self mortification, and difTcrcnces of caste, preached 
philanthropj, and taught that the wa> to Nirvana, the 
p-iradise of peace and perfection is open to all He left ro 
writings bdiind, but hi< doctrines were preserved in the 
memory of his disciples, who Jong after wrote them down 
The fiv'c chief precepts are “ Thou shall not kill, thou shall not 
steal, thou shall not commit adulter) thou *ha!t not lie, and 
thou shall not drink strong dnAks.” 

To-da), SjOO jeaxs after his death, the doefnne of 
Buddha has spread over immense regions of eastern Asia 
— over Japan, China, Korea, Nlongoha, Tibet, Further India, 
and Ceylon — and the countiy north of the Caspian Sea. ^ 
Innumerable are the images of Buddha to be found in the 
temples of eastern Asia, and he himself has been called tn'e 
“ Light of Asia." 
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Boubai 

After we lci\-c Bcnircs the raihva> turns south-eisttv-ards 
to the wide dcitn country where the Ganges and the Brahma 
putra meet and where Calcutta the capital of Indn * 
stands on one of the arms of the nver The town itself is 
flat and monotonous but it is large and wealtlij and contains 
more than a million inhabitants The climate ts \cr) damp 
and hot, the tempenture even m winter being about 93° in 
the shade Accordinglj tn the summer the Viceroy and his 
government move up to Simla in the cool of the hills 

From Calcutta we travel b> tram right across to the 
western coast of the Indian I cnmsula to a more beautiful and 
more pleasant city — indeed one of the most beautiful cities of 
the world Bombay is the gate to India for here the traveller 
ends Ins vojage from Luropc through the Suez Canal and 
begins his railway joumej to his destination It is a great 
and nralthy commcrenl town having about 800000 inhabit 
ants, and mnumcrablc vessels he loading or unloading m the 
splendid harbour 

Here we find the last remnant of a people formerly great 
and powerful About sk or seven hundred years before the 
birth of Christ lived a man named Zoroaster He founded a 
religion which spread over all Icrsia and the neighbouring 
lands and under its auspices Xcracs led his immense armies 
against Greece When the martial missionaries of Islam 
overwhelmed Persia in 650 AD roan> thousands of the 
followers of Zoroaster (led to India and a remnant of this 
people still live in Bomba> and arc called Parsecs 

They are clever and prosperous merchants many of them 
being miilli millionaires and tbev own Bomba> and control 
Its trade Tlicir faith involves a boundless reverence for fire 
earth and water As the earth would be polluted if corpses 
were buried in it and as fire would be dishonoured bj burning 
bodies they deposit their dead within low round towers called 
the Towers of Silence There arc five of these towers in 
Bombaj They all stand together on a high hiil rising from 
a peninsula which runs out into the sea The body is laid 
naked within the wills of the tower In the trees around 
large vailtures perch and in a few minutes nothing but the 
skeleton is left of the corpse Under the cypresses and the 

•' tV tife ETTai'j^rrhr «yvv A ^ 

announceil that the cap Ut of IntUa «oaM be tiassT ricd from Calcutta to DcUu. 
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fine foliasje trees in the park round the Towers of Silence the 
famil> of the deceased nia> abandon themselves to their 
grief 


The Useful ^LA^T5 of India 

In India we find a flori nearly allied to that which 
fiounshes in trop cal Africa a soil which freely affords 
nourishment to both wild and cultivated plants an irrigation 
either supplied directly by the monsoon rains or artificially 
conducted from the rivers. It is true that we travel for long 
distances espeaally in north western India through true 
desert tracts, but other districts produce vegetation so dense 
and luxuriant that the air is filled with reeking choking 
vapour as in a huge hotliousc. 

First there are bananas the cucumber shaped fruits which 
are the food of millions of human beings From India and 
the Sunda Islands this beneficent tree has spread to Africa 
and the Mediterranean coasts to Mexico and Central Aiaenca. 
Its floury white flesh yuicy and saccharine fragrant and vrell 
flavoured is an e>.celt«nt article of food TTie large leaves 
of the banana are useful for vanous purposes— sunshades, roof 
thatch etc 

\\ hen the hot season comes how pleasant it is to dream in 
the shadow of the mango-tree! The tree is about sixty feet 
high and the shadow beneath its bluish grey leathery leaves u 
close and dense The pulp of the fruit is golden yellow and 
juicy, rich in sugar and citric aciA It is difficult to describe 
the taste for it is very peculiar, but it is certainly deliaous. 

From their home in China ai^ Cochin China theorangeand 
its smaller brother the mandarin have spread over India and 
far around Amongst the many other fruits which abound in 
India are grapes melons apples and pears, walnuts and figs. 
Figs are gre e n before they npen and then they turn yellow* 
The fig tree is distributed over the whole world wherever the 
heat is sufficient. It is mentioned both m the Old and the 
New Testament- Lnder a kind of fig tree Buddha acquired 
wisdom m the paths of religion and therefore the tree is 
called Ftats relt^osa Nfmpktrx sleliam the lotus flower 
which like the water lily, floats on water is another plant of 
great renown among Buddhists. The lotus is an emblem of 
their religion as the Cross is of Christianity 

\n \ndia a 'large quailtity ot nee is ciffnvict4 ^t» 
north-eastern angle of ^e Indian triangle, Bengal and Assam 
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in Ihirtm on the pcninsuh of I urtlicr India (the Mahj 
Pcnuisuh) as well as in the Deccan the southern extremity of 
the triangle, nee cultivation « cxtcnsncly developed WTicat 
IS grown in the north west and cotton in the inland parts of 
the countr> The cotton hush has large j clfow flow ers and 
when the fruit which is as lai^c as a w'alnut, opens the inside 
shows a quantity of «ceds closclj covered with soft woolly hairs. 
The fruit capsules arc plucked off and dried in the sun. The 
fibre IS removed from the seeds b> a machine, and is cleanetl 
and jwckcd m bales winch arc pressed together and confined 
hj iron bands, and then the article iv fead> for shipping (o 
Jic manufacturing towns, of which Manchester is the most 
mporlant In India and Arabia the cotton bush has been 
culiivntcd for more than aooo >'cars and Alexander the Great 
introduced it into Greece, Now there are plantations all 
over the world but nowhere has the cultivation reached such 
perfection as in the United Stalcsof Amerjex 

Crops which during recent decades have shown enormous 
development are those known as mdia nibbvr and gutta 
jiercha so much being demanded b> the bic> cle and motor 
industries, In the year tSjo jjo tons of rubber vvcrc inj 

K rted into Turopc in 1896 315 500 tons The demand 
came so great that a reckless and barbarous exploitation 
took place of the trees the inspissated and dnetj sap of which 
18 rubber this tough resisting and clastic gum which renders 
such Valuable services to man In Ponco ten trees were 
felled for every kilogramme of guttapercha. Now more 
prudent and sensible methods have been introduced In 
Cejlon Java and the Malay Peninsula there arc large 

P lantations which make their owners nch men In India the 
Irazilian tree {Ifnta) is the most productive of all the rubber 
> iclding varieties A cross cut is made m the trunk of the 
tree and the milky juice runs out and is collwted into 
receptacles Then it is boiled stirred compressed, and 
spread on tinned plates rolled up and sent in balls into the 
market At present Braid supplies two-thirds of all the 
rubber used 

Then we liave all the vanous spices— cinnamon which is 
the bark on the twigs of the cinnamon tree , pepper earned 
into Europe b> Alexander ginger and cardamoms There 
) 19 sesamum from the scctls of which a fine edible oil is 
pressed out and then tea coffee and tobacco A plant 
which IS at once a blessing and a curse and which is 
cxlcnsjvxily cultivated m India is the poppy WTicn the 
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fine foliage trees m the park round the Towers of Silence the 
family of the deceased may abandon themselves to their 
gnef 


TitE UsEFtft Plavts of India 

In India we find a flora near!> allied to that which 
flourishes in trop ca! Africa a sod which freelj affords 
nourishment to both wild and cultivated plants, an ungation 
either supplied direcUj by the monsoon rams or artifiaalJy 
conducted from the nvers. It is true that we travel for long 
distances especially in north western India, through true 
desert tracts but other districts produce vegetation so dense 
and luxuriant that the air is filled with reeking choking 
vapour as in a huge hothouse 

First there are bananas the cucumber shaped fruits which 
are the food of millions of human beings From India and 
the Sunda Islands this beneficent tree has spread to Africa 
and the Mediterranean coasts to Mexico and Central America. 
Its floury white flesh juicy and saccharine fragrant and well 
flavoured is an excellent article of food. The large leaves 
of the banana arc useful for various purposes-^sunshades roof 
thatch etc. 

When the hot season comes how pleasant it is to dream m 
the shadow of the mangc^-tree ' "nic tree is about sixty feet 
high and the shadow beneath its bluish grey leather) leaves is 
close and dense. The pulp of the fruit is golden yellow and 
juic) , rich in sugar and atric acid It u difficult to describe 
the t^e for it is very peculiar, but it is certainly delicious 
From their home in China and Cochin China the orange and 
Its smaller brother the mandarin have spread over India and 
far around Amongst the many other fruits which abound in 
India arc grapes melons apples and pears walnuts and figs. 
Figs are green before the) npcn and then lh(^ turn jellow 
The fig tree is distributed over the whole world wherever the 
heat IS sufficient. It is mentioned both in the Old and the 
New Testament. Under a kind of fig tree Buddha acquired 
wisdom in the paths of religion and therefore the tree is 
called Ficus rehgjosa ^jmfhza sUUans the lotus flower 
which like the water lily, floats on water, is another plant of 
great renown among Buddhists The lotus is an emblem of 
their religion as the Cross is of Chnstianit> 

In India a large quanti^ of rice is cultivated In the 
north-eastern angle of the Indian triangle Bengal and Assam 
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in Burmi, on the pcnmsiiH of Further India (the Malay 
Peninsula) as well as m the Deccan, the southern extremU} of 
the triangle, rice cultwition is c\tensuelydc\ eloped Wheat 
IS grown m the north west, and cotton in the inland parts of 
the country The cotton bush has large >ello\v flowers, and 
when the fruit, which is as large as a walnut, opens, the inside 
show s a quantity of seeds closcl> covered with soft woolly hairs 
The fruit capsules are plucked off and dried in the sun The 
fibre IS removed from the seeds bj a machine, and is cleaned 
and packed m bales which are pressed together and confined 
b> iron bands, and then the article is ready for shipping to 
he manufacturing towns, of which Manchester is the most 
mportant In India and Arabia the cotton bush has been 
cultii'ated for more than 2000 > cars and Alexander the Great 
introduced it into Greece Now there are plantations all 
over the world but nowhere has the cultivation reached such 
perfection as in the United States of America 

Crops uhich during recent decades have shonn enormous 
development arc those known as india rubber and gutta- 
percha, so mucli being demanded b> the bicj cle and motor 
industries In the year 1830, 230 tons of rubber were im 
ported into Europe, m 1896, 315500 tons The demand 
became so great that a reckless and barbarous exploitation 
took place of the trees the inspissated and dried sap of which 
13 rubber, this tough resisting and elastic gum which renders 
such v’aluable services to man In Borneo ten trees were 
felled for every kilogramme of gutta percha. Now more 
prudent and sensible methods have been introduced In 
Cejlon Java and the Malay Peninsula there are la^e 
plantations wluch make their owners rich men In India the 
Brazilian tree {Hnca) is the most productive of all the rubber- 
> lelding varieties A ertws cut is made in the trunk of the 
tree, and the milky juice runs out and is collected into 
receptacles Then it is boiled, stirred compressed, and 
spread on tinned plates rolled up and sent in balls into the 
market At present Brazil supplies two-thirds of all the 
rubber used 

Then we have all the vanous spices— cinnamon, which is 
the bark on the twigs of the cinnamon tree , pepper, carried 
into Europe by Alexander , gmger and cardamoms There 
j IS sesamum from the see^ of which a fine edible oil is 
pressed out, and then tea, coffee, and tobacco A plant 
wKveiv. -vt- 'xw'Tsv. •’o hkvssnsg -avd, -•* -cxrrse, -atib vCni&v is 
extensively cultivated in India, is the poppj' \Vhen the 
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outer skin of the fruit capsule is slit with a knife, a milk) 
juice oozes out which turns brown and coagulates in the air, 
and IS called opium The opium which Europe requires for 
medicinal purposes comes from Macedonia and Asia Minor 
But the opium grown in Persia and India goes mostly to China, . 
into which country it was introduced 1 ^ the Tatars at thc^ 
end of the se\'entecnth century The Chinese smoke opium in 
specially made pipes. A small pea of opium is pres^ into 
the bowl of the pipe and held oter the flame of a hmp. 
The smoke is inhaled in a couple of deep breaths Another / 
pellet IS treated in the same way Soon the opium smokerf 
falls into a trance full of dreams and beautiful vnsions He 
forgets himself his cares and his surroundings, and enjo>'s* 
perfect bliss He then steeps soundly, but when he awakes^ 
the reality seems more gloomy and dreary than ever, and he ^ 
suffers from excruciating headache All he cares for is the 
opium pipe. Men who fall a victim to this %icc are lost, 
they can only be cured when confined m homes In Persia 
opium IS usually smoked m secret dens for there the habit is 
considered shameful, but in China both men and ivomen 
smoke openly i 

The sugarcane is also grov%-n o\er immense fields Jn 
India The juice contains 20 per cent of sugar In Sansent 
the old language of India, it is called sakkara The Arabs 
who introduced it to the Mediterranean coasts, called it 
sukUar And thus it is called, with slight modifications, m 
all the languages of Europe and many of those of Asia. 

We must also not forget the countless palms which waie 
their crowns in the tepid winds of the monsoons. There arc 
the date palms the coconut palms, the sago palm, and a 
multitude of others The sago palm from the pith of which 
sago grains are prepared, is a remarkable plant It flovrers 
only once and then dies. This occurs at an age of twentj 
years at most. 

The soil of India supports many kinds of useful trees — 
sandalwood, which is employed in the construction of the 
finer kinds of furniture, ebony, with Us dark wood, the 
teak tree, which grows to a height of 130 feet and forms 
immense forests in both the Indian peninsulas and m the 
Sunda Islands, It is hard and strong, like oak, and nails do 1 
not rust in it. It is therefore used in shipbuilding, and also i 
frcquentl) in the inside of modem warships The slcepin^S 
and refreshment carnages of railway trains arc usually built 
of teak. 
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Lastly, there is the blue \e^table substance called indigo, 
which IS obtained from small bushes or plants by a simple 
process of fermentation It is mostly used to dye clothing, 
and has been known m Europe since the Indian campaign of 
Alexander 


Wild Elepuants 

The home of the wild elephant is the forests of India, 
the Malay Peninsula, Ce>lon, Sumatra, and Borneo, while 
another species is found in Africa. They li%e in herds of 
thirty or forty, and e\ery herd forms a separate communitj 
The leader of the herd is a full grown bull with large, 
strong tusks, whom all the others obey with the greatest 
docility When they wander through the forest, however or 
fly before danger, the females go m front and set the pace 
for they alone know how fast their >oung ones can triscl 
Their senses of smell and hearing are remarkably acute , 
they are of a good tempered and peaceable disposition, and 
^do not care to expose themscKes to unnecessary risks 
They are therefore not very dangerous to man, unless when 
attacked , but man is their worst enemy 

In India wild elephants are caught to be tamed and 
employed in labour They arc captured in \anous ways 
but usually tame elephants are used to decoy the w ild ones 
Expert elephant catchers hide themseKes as well as they can 
on the backs of tame animals and dme them into a herd of 
their wild relations When a full grown male has been 
separated from the herd he is beset on all sides by his 
pursuers and prevented from sharing in the flight of his 
companions They do him no injury but only try to tire 
him out It may ^ two whole days before he is so exhausted 
that, come what may, he must he doivn to sleep Then the 
men drop down from the tame animals and wind ropes round 
hts hind legs, and if there is a tree at hand they tie him to it 

In Ceylon there are wonderfully smart and expert 
elephant-catchers who hunt iheir game in couples without 
the help of tame decoys They search through the woods 
and thickets and follow a spoor when they come across it, 
being able to judge from the footprints how long ago the 
trail ivas tramped out, how many elephants there were, and 
whether they were going fast or slowly The smallest mark 
or indication on the way, which a stringer would not notice, 
serves as a guide to them When they have found the troop 
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thej follow jt silently as shadows, they creep and crawl and 
sn'*alv along the woodland paths as cautiously as leopards. 
They nc\cr tread on a twig which might crack, thej nc\-ef 
brush against a leaf which might rustic The elephants, for 
ill their fine scent and sharp hearing, hase no suspiaon of 
their proxunit> The men he in «nit in a dose tliickct 
sihere the clejihants canonl> mo\c slow!}, throw a noose of 
ox hide before the animal s hind leg, and draw it tight at the 
right moment Then the elephant finds out his danger, and, 
trumpeting wildlj, ad\*ances to attack, but the men scurr) 
like nts through the brushwood and strengthen the snares 
time after time until the animal is fasL 

In India whole herds arc also captumi at once, and this is 
the most wonderful sight it w possible to concede A place 
IS knowni in the forest where a herd of perhaps a hundred 
animals has made its home. Natii'cs who arc experienced in 
clephanl«catching arc called out, and all the tame elephants 
procurable are assembled A chain of sentinels is posted 
round the herd making a circle of several miles The men 
construct a fence of bamboos as quickly and quietly as 
possible and keep to their posts for nearly ten da>5 The 
elephants become restless and try to break through, but 
whemer they turn the) aiemet with cries and shouts, blank 
gunshots and waiing torches. They retire again to the 
middle of the cnclosura If they make an attempt in another 
direction they are met in the same wa), and at last, sub- 
mitting to their fate they stand in the middle where they are 
least disturbed 

Meanwhile within the circle a verj strong enclosure has 
been erected of poles, trunks and sticks i2 feet high, wntb 
a diameter of J6o feet at most. The entrance which is 
12 feet broad, can be closed in a moment bj a huge 
failing wicket or gate Now it stands open, and from the 
two sideposts run out two long palisades of stakes forming 
an open passage to the entrance The two fences diverge 
outwards and are nearest to each other at the entrance. 

When all is ready the great ring of beaters closes-'ip. 
round the herd and scares and chases them with shouts and 
noise towards the opening between the palings Fresh parties 
of beaters rush up and when the elephants can find no other 
wa) free they dash m between the fences and into the pen 
whereupon the entrance is closed with the heavy gate. They 
nre caught as in a trap They may. indeed gather up their 
strength and try to break through the fence of poles, bu1 
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it IS too stoutly built and the beaters outside scare them 
auaj 

The imprisoned tnimals air left in peace for fort> eight 
hours and when tbej ha\c become quiet the most difficult 
and dangerous part of the exploit begins Mounted on 
well trained tame elephants the most expert and experienced 
elephant-catchers enter the enclosure The> are actne as 
cats quick m their movements bold courageous, and watch 
fu! Ropes arc hung round the tame elephants so that their 
riders may have something to hold on b> in case they are 
attacked and have to lower themsehrs down the flanks of 
their animals These know bj the signs given to them b> 
the riders what they have to do and the rider holds in his 
hmd a small iron spike which he presses against the elephant s 
neck to make him move forwards backwards to right or left 
A rider approaches a selected victim If be turns to attack 
another tame elephant comes up and gives him a thrust with 
his tusks Choosing hts time thendcr throws a noose round 
the head of the wild animal The tame one helps with his 
trunk to place the noose right The other end is made fast 
round the trunk of a tree When the animal thus secured 
the rider slips down to the ground and throws another 
noose round ms hind legs and the end of this rope is also 
fastened to a tree Thus he is rendered harmless and he 
struggles and tugs in \am to get loose Meanwhile the other 
tame elephants with their nders help to catch and fetter their 
wild relations 

Then the captives well and sccurelj bound are led one 
after another out of the enclosure and are fastened to trees 
m the forest Here the> have for a long time to accustom 
themselves to man and the societ> of tame elephants and 
when they have lost all fear spitcfulness and wildness the^ 
are led into the villages to be rcgularlj broken in and trained 
to work In the service of their capturers 

It IS pleasant to see tame elephants at work or bathing in 
the rivers with their drivers (Plate \V ) Thej carr^ timber 
they carry goods along the high roads the> are useful in many 
ways where great strength IS needed The Maharajas of India 
alvvajs keep a well filled elephant stable but employ the 
animals mostly for tiger hunbngand nding The elephant is 
to them a show animal which is never absent on occasions of 
ceremony Old well trained animals which carry themselves 
with ro>aJ dignity fetch therefore a very high price 
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Tke Cobra 

The cobra, or spertacled snalce, is the most poisonous 
snake m India. It is \cty general m all parts of India, m ^ 
Further India, in southern China, in the Sunda Islands, and, 
Ceylon Its colour is sometimes yellowish, shading into blue,'* 
sometimes brown, and dirty white on the under side It is 
about fire feet long When it is irritated it raises up the 
front part of its body like a swan's neck, spreads out the eight 
foremost pairs of ribs at the sides, so that a bat or shield 
shaped hood is formed below the head The rest of the body 
IS curled round, and gives the creature firm supportwhen it 
balances the upper part of its body ready to inflict its 
poisonous bite w ith lightning speed. On the back of its hood 
are yellon markings like a pair of spectacles 

The cobra lives m old walls or heaps of stone and timber 
under roots or in dead trunks in the forest, in fact anywhere 
where he can find a sheltered hole. He does not avoid 
human dwellings, and he may often be seen heavy and 
motionless rolled up before bis hole But as soon as a man 
approaches he glides quickly and noiselessly into his hole, 
and if attacked defends himself uith a weapon irhich is as 
dangerous as a revolver 

He a day snake, but avoids sunshine and heat and 
prefers to seek his fo^ after sunset. He should more 
properly be desenbed as a stiako of the twilight. He glides 
under the close brushwood of the jungle in pursuit of Iirarda 
and frogs birds, eggs, and rats or other small animals that 
come in his way On hw roamings be also climbs up trees 
and creeping plants, and swims across large streams. R 
might be thought that a vessel anchored off the coast would 
be safe from cobras, but cases have been known of these 
snakes swimming out, crawling up the anchor chain*, and 
creeping on board 

The femalelays a score of long eggs as large as a pigeons, 
but with a soft shell The male and female are believed to- 
entertain a great affection for each other, for it has been 
noticed that when one of them is killed, the other is shortly 
seen at the same spot 4 

The Hindus regard the cobra as a god, and are loath tq) 
kill him Many cannot bnr^ therasehes to do so If * 
cobra comes into a hut, the owner sets out milk for him and j 
protects him in eierj waj, and wh«» the reptile becomes | 
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with his arms stretched up Try to hold your arms straight 
up only for five minutes, and you will feel that they gradually 
grow numb But this man alwa)r3 sits thus His arms seem 
to become fixed in this unnatural position As he never uses 
them they wither away in time Compared with his large 
head they might belong to a child Another purposely 
extinguishes the light of his eyes by staring day after day 
straight at the sun with wide open eyes 

Among the curiosities of India are also the snake-charmers 
There are several varieties of them, and it seems difficult to 
distinguish exactly between them Some appear to be them 
selves afraid of the snakes they exhibit, while others handle 
them With a remarkable contempt of danger Some pull out 
the snakes poison fangs so that they may always be safe, 
while others leave them in, and then everything depends on 
the charmer’s skill and dexterity and the quickness mth 
which he avoids the bite of the snake It frequently happens 
that the charmer is bitten and killed by his own snakes 

It IS not true, as was formerly believed, that the snake* 
charmer can entice snakes out of their holes by the soothing 
tones of his fiutc and make them dance to his piping The 
dancing is a much simpler affair When the captured snake 
rears up and sways the upper part of his body to and fro, the 
charmer holds out some hard object, perhaps a fragment of 
brick The snake bites, but hurts himself, and after a while 
gives up biting Then the charmer can put his hand m front 
of the snakes head without being bitten But when the 
snake is irritated he still assumes the same attitude of defence, 
swaying to and fro, and thus he seems to be dancing to the 
sound of the flute 

There arc, however, some daring charmers who, bj the 
strains of their instrument and the movements of their hands, 
seem to exercise a certain power over the cobra They seern 
to throw the snake into a short faint or stupor, a kind of 
hypnotic sleep The charmer takes his place m a courtyard, 
and the spectators gather round him at a safe distance He has 
his cobra in a round, flat basket The basket he places on the 
ground and raises the cover Then he rouses and provokes 
the snake to make it lift up the upper part of its bodj and 
expand its hood with the spectacles. All the time he pla>s 
his flute with one hand With the other he makes waving, 
mesmeric passes The snake gradually becomes quiet and 

scales of 

Its forehead Then the chmner throws it on one side with a 
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sudden mQ\-ctncnt, for the snake maj ha\cw-akcd up again 
and be }iist on the point of biting , 

AH dcficndi on the charmer’s quickness and his know 
ledge of Inc s lake's disposition Tne shi,htcst mosement of 
Its muscles and the expression of its cj-cs is sufhcicnt to 
indicate the snake's intentions to the clvarmef It is said that 
an expert charmer can ph> uith a frcshl> caught snake as 
casilj as nilh an o)d one The art consists in Idling the 
snake to sleep and perceiving when the dangerous moment is 
coming During the whole exhibition the monotonous squeak 
of the flute never cca-ses Courage and presence of mind arv, 
ncccssarj for sucli a dangerous game 

h uropcans who have seen tbev: snake-men catch cobras 
say that their skilfulncss and boMness an. remarkable They 
SCI 2 C the snake with bare hand» as it glides thrutigh the grass 
This IS a trick of legerdemain in which cvcry-thing dcjxrnds 
on the dexterity of the fingers and a quickness greater than 
that of the snake if«clf The snake-calchcr seizes the lai! 
with his left hand and jvissts the right with lightnin^ rapidilv 
along the botly up to the head, which he grips with the thumb 
and forefinger so that the snake is held as m a vice. 1 rob- 
ably the tnck consists in depriving (he «nakc of sup|»rt to 
Its 1>0(1> with Uie left liand and prodiKtng undulations which 
annul those of the reptile itself 

W lien charmers go out to catch snakcx they arc alway s in 
liartics of two or three Some of them take with them 
antidotes to snikc bites If a man is bitten a bandage is 
wound tightly above the wound and the jiuison is sucked out 
Tlicn a small black stone as large as an almond in laid on 
the wound This absorbs blood ami some at leant of the 
poison Adhering fast to the wound it docs not fall o(T until 
it has finished its work Tint w many imn die of snake 
bites IS of course because assistance c< incs loo late 

W hen the charmer begins to play with a cobra he fixes 
his cyxs on it and never removes them for a second And the 
same IS true of the cobra which keeps its eyes constantly on 
the charmer It is like a duel in which one of the combatants 
IS liable to be killed if he docs not parry at the right moment 
Still more waitcbful is a cobra when be fights with a mon 
goose The mongcxjsc is a small beast of prey of the 
Vivcmda; family It is barely as la^ as i cat has a long 
body and short legs and is the deadly enemy of the cobra 
There IS a splendid story in Mr Kipling s Jun^U Book of how 
a pet mongoose— Rikki tikki tavi — killed two large cobras 
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The Indian Ocean 

On October 14 19QS, tvc leave Bombay m the steamer 
Dilhi^ which 5 s bound for Shanghai with passengers and 
cargo The Del/it is a fine stcimcr, 495 feet long, and of 
Zcjoo tons burden it is one of the great fleet of the i’enmsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company(usuailyknownas the 
? &. O ), which receives an annual suteidy from the Govern* 
ment to carry the mails to India and Australia. \Vc cast off 
from the quay, and m about an hour’s lime arc slowly 
drawing out between the ends of the harbour breakw*ater3 , 
then the steamer glides more quickly over the bay between 
innumerable vessels under differcnl fligs and Bombay lies 
behind us w*ith its la^e houses, its churches, towers, and 
chimne> s and its dense forest of ^ips' masts 

Soon the city has disappeared and ne are out on the 
Indnn Ocean The weather is fine, there is no sea on, only 
the faintest swell sailing boats lie motionless waiting for a 
wind and only a faint breeze renews the air under the 
awnings of the promenade deck It is so warm and sultry 
that starched shirts and collars become damp and limp after 
a couple of hours. We graduatly draw off fror* the ojast 
but still the mountain cl^n known as the \\cstem GhAls 
which extends to the southern cxtremil> of India is visible 
Next morning we leave Goa behind, and at noon have the 
Laccadive group of islands to starboard The coast of India 
IS still in sight— a belt of sand, over which the surf rolls in 
from the sea, surmounted by a fringe of coco-palms On the 
morning of October jy ne pass the southernmost point of 
• This IS Ihe Tessel which was wtetJeed on Uw const of VIoroceo Bear Cape 
^partel on Deceniber IJ 1911 l»a»ii^ Vbe Daks aad Docheas of Fife (Pnneess 
KcTal) on boatd. 

«5* 
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India, Cape Comorin Here our course is changed to south 
east, and about midday the coast of Ceylon can be distinguished 
on the horizon From a long distance we can see the white 
band of breakers dashing against the beach, and as i\e 
approach closer a forest of steamer funnels, sails, and masts, 
and beyond them a long row of Astatic and European build 
mgs That is Colombo, the capital of Cejlon, and a very 
important port for all vessels which ply between Europe ind 
the Far East Gently the DeUit enters the passage between 
the harbour moles, and is at once surrounded by a fleet of 
rowing boats from the shore Singalese and Hindus swarm 
up the gangways, and tlirow themsehes with much jabbenng 
on the traveller’s possessions The> are scantily clothed 
with only a shirt or a white sash round the loins and a cloth 
or a comb on the head 

We go on shore and find in the principal streets of the town 
a curious jurnblc of copper-brown coloured people carriages 
tramways, and small, two wheeled ricksbis ’ which arc 
pulled by half naked men The huts of the natives and the 
divcllmg houses of the Europeans nestle among groves of the 
slender coco palm 

The next day the steamer i/oMavia (also belonging to 
the P & O ) arrived from England, and was moored close to 
the Dtl/tt in order to transfer to her passengers and goods for 
the Far East, after which the Moldavia was to continue her 
voyage for two weeks more to Australia When all is 
ready the lielht swings out to sea again the band of the 
Moldavia playing a march and her crew and passengers 
cheering In the evening we double the southern point of 
Cejlon turning due east — a course we shall hold as far as the 
northern cape of Sumatra, 1000 miles awa> 

Thc Suxda ISLA^ ds 

On the morning of October 21 all field glasses are 
pointed eastwards Two small steep islands stand up out of 
the sea, a white ring of surf round their shores, and beyond 
them several other islands come into sight their woods ever 
green in the perpetual summer of these hot regions Now 
i&lands crop up on all sides and we are in the midst of quite 
an archipelago To the south west we can see ram falling 
over Sumatra 

A'sia is the Jaigest continent" 01' tfie worih’ iV riay illree' 
other divisions of the world as its neighbours Europe, Africa, 
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and Australia, and Asia is more or leu connected iwth these, 
forming with them the land of the eastern hemisphere, while 
America belongs to the ttcstecn henusphere. Europe is so 
c{c»c{> and soiidfi connected iMth Asia that it ma> be said 
to be a peninsula of it. Afhca is joined to Asia by an 
isthmus 70 miles broad, whidi since 1869 has been ett 
through ^ the Suez Cana) On the other hand, Australia is 
like an enormous island and lies quite bj itself, the onf) 
connection betnxen it and Asia consists of the tiio senes 0/ 
large islands and innumerable small ones which nse aboae the 



surface of the intencntng sea. The western chain comisU of 
the Sunda Islands the eastern of the Philippines and hew 
Guinea. Sumatra is the first Island of the immense pontoon 
bridge which extends soulh-ea.stwards from the Mala^ I’cmn 
sula. The next is Java, and then follows n row of medium 
sized islands to the cast. 

The animal and segetaWe life of these islands U '■«»> 
abundant In their woods lisc elei^nts rhinoccro*es, ami 
tapirs , in the brushwood lurk tigers and panthers , ard In the 
depths of ihcir pnmeial forests duelJ nonlcj-s of lanous 
spcctes. The largest « the orang utang which ® 

height of fis-e feet, is very stiwig, aarage and dangerous and 
IS almost ilwaj-s seen cct tows. On these island* too, grenr 
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many plants and trees which are invaluable to the use of 
man — sugar-cane cofTce and tea rice and tobacco spices, 
coco palms and the tree the bark of which jnelds the remedy 
for fever quinine This remedy is needed not least on the 
Sunda Islands themselves for fever is general in the low lying 
districts round the coasts though the climate 4000 or 5CC0 
feet above sea level among the mountains which occupy the 
interior of the islands is good and healthy 

The equator passes through the middle of Sumatra and 
Borneo and therefore perpetual summer with very moist 
heat prevails in these islands The only seasons really dis 
tinguishable are the rainy and df> seasons and the Sunda 
Islands constitute one of the rainiest regions m the world 
TTie people are Maiaj s and arc heathen but along the coasts 
Mohammedanism has acquired great influence The savage 
tribes of the interior have a blind belief in spirits which 
animate all lifeless objects and the souls of the dead share 1 1 
the joys and sorrows of the living 

The larger Sunda islands are four Sumatra Java Borneo 
and Celebes Java, one of the most beautiful and most pro- 
ductive countries in the world has an area nearly equal to 
that of England without Wales and its population is also 
nearly the same — about 30 millions. Sumatra which the 
Dtlht has just left to starboard is three times the sire of 
Java but has only one seventh of its population The 
curiousl> shaped island of Celebes again, is about half the 
sue of Sumatra while Borneo is the third largest island on the 
globe not ranking as a continent its area being about 300000 
square miles The Sunda Islands are subject to Holland only 
the north-eastern part of Borneo belonging to hngland 

In the strait between Sumatra and Java J es a verj small 
volcanic island Krakatau which m the summer of 1883 was 
tile scene of one of the most violent eruptions that have taken 
place in historic times The island was uninhabited and was 
only visited occasionaU> b> fishermen from Sumatra but if it 
had been inhabited not a soul would have survived to relate 
what took place for on twoother islands which layafew miles 
distant the inhabitants were killed to the last man -* 

The outburst proper began on August 26 and the fire- 
breathing mountain cast out such quantities of ashes that a 
laj'cr three feet thick was deposited on the deck of a vessel 
which happened at the lime to be a considerable distance olt 
It lightened and thundered the sea was disturbed and manj 
boats were sunk or hurled up on land. The next day the 
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the ni'^ht down the Stmt of Milacca Singapore is onlj 
thirty hours \-ojagc ahead and the steamer follows closely 
the coast of the Malay Icntnsula At sunrise on October 
•’4 «e arrisc Singapore w the chef town of the Jlatay 
lenmstila which issubjccttoGrcatBritam and contains nearly 
aquarterofamillioninhabitants— riiropcans Malays Indians 
but mostly Chinese. AU steamers to and from the Far East 
dall at Singapore which la also thcchicf commercial emporium 
for the Sunda Islands and the whole of the Dutch Archipelago 
It lies one degree of latitude north of the equator and the 
consequence is that there is a diiTcrcncc of only three degrees 
of temperature between winter and summer It is always 
warm and rain falls almost cverj day 

At five QcJock the same afternoon the Dellu steams out 
again accompanied by a swarm of liglit canoesrowed by naked 
copper browrn Malay boys These ^ys swim like fishes and 
they Come out to the steamers to dive for silver coins which 
the passengers throw into the sea for them Wljcn the Delht 
increases her pace they drop behind and paddle back to the 
harbour with the proceeds of their diving feats. The sound 
gradually widens out and as long as twilight lasts the land and 
islandsare tn sight Then we turn off nofth-castwards leaving 
the equator behind us and steer out over the Chinese Sea after 
having doubled the southernmost extremity of the Asiatic 
mainland 


Ur TiiF China Sfa 

In two days we had left Cochin China Saigon and the 
great delta of the Mekong behind us and when on October 
27 we came into contact with the current from the north-east 
which sweeps along the coast of Annam the temperature fell 
several degrees and the weather became fresher and more 
agreeable The north-cast monsoon had just set in and the 
farther we sailed northwards the harder it would blow in our 
faces U e had then to choose between tivo routes — either out 
to sea with heavy surge and boisterous n ind or along tlie coast 
where the current would similarly hinder us Whichever way 
was chosen the vessel would lose a couple of knots in her 
speed The captain chose tl c course along the coast 

The eastern part of the Mninsula of Further India consists 
of the French possess ons Cambodia Cochin China Annam 
and Tonkin ffanoi the capitaf of Tonkin is the fieaef 
quarters of the Governor General of all French Indo-Chin'* 
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To the S)Uth Saigon is the most important town , Jt is 
situated m the Mekong delta, which is increasing in sue e%er> 
j ear b> the addition of the vast quantities of «ilt earned dorni 
b> the great n\er The country abounds m wild animal*, 
elephants, tigers, rhinoceroses ^hgators, poisonous snakes, 
monkeys, parrots, and peacocks. In area the French posses 
sions are about half as large again as France itself, and the 
population IS about “*0 mDlions. 

A large part of Further India is occupied by the kingdom 
of Siam.w hich lies between the loner courses of the Mekoi^ and 



the Sain in, both of u hich rue in eastern Tibet. Siam ts about 
two-thirds the sue of French Indo-China, but hasonl> 9 million 
inhabitants of various races — Siamese, Chinese, Mala>s, ar'd 
Laos. Bangkok, the capita! of the Kmgof Siam containsbalf 
a million inhabitants, and ts mtcr'ected b> numerous canals, 
on which a large proportion of the people lire in fioatirg 
houses. There ire many fine and famous pagodas or temples, 
mth statues of Buddha. Some of then are of gold In Siam 
the Buddhist religion has been prcscn-cd pure and uncomip'ed 
The while dqihant is con«jdered sacred, and the fiag of bum 
exhibits a white elephant 00 a red field. The Siamese are of 
Mongolian ongm, of medium sturdv build, with 3 ycl’omsi 
brown complexion, but arc not highly gifted They arc 
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addicted to song, masic, and games, and among their curious 
customs IS that of colouring Ae teeth black 

On the morning of October 29 we steam past a fringe of 
islets, the beautiful and charming entrance to Hong Kong 
The northeast monsoon is blowing freshly, and the salt 
foam hisses round the bow of the Del/ii and falls on the 
deck in fine spray lighted by the sun There is little sea, 
for we arc in among the islands which check and subdue 
the Molence of the wa\es. At noon we glide in between 
a small Jiolm and the island into the excellent and roomy 
harbour of Hong Kong, well sheltered on all sides from 
wind and waves A dotilla of steam launches comes out 
to meet us as we glide slowly among innumerable vessels 
to our anchorage and buoys Here flutter in the wind 
the flags of all commercial nations the English, Chinese, 
Japanese, American, and German colours fly side by side 
The water m the harbour basin is so shallow that the turn 
of the propeller stirs up the greyish brown mud from the 
bottom 

Victoria IS the chief town of Hong Kong, and contains 
nearly tlic half of the population, which amounts to 440,000 
souls, most of them Chinese 

There are five important points on the sea route to the 
Far East—Gibraltar, Aden, Colombo, Sin«pore, and Hong 
Kong-— and all of them are m the hands of England 

Hong Kong has been a British Crown Colony since 1842, 
and it IS now an extraordinarily important port Vessels 
with an aggregate tonnage of nearlj 20 millions pass 
through Hong Kong annually, and the little island surpasses 
in tins respect even London, Hamburg, and New York 
Regular lines of steamers connect Hong Kong with countless 
ports m Asia, America, Europe, and Australia and the trade 
of the port is immense It is also a station for the east 
Asiatic squadron of the Royal Nav> — ^with fine docks and 
berths, a coal depdt, arsenal, and barracks 

Ninety miles north west of Hong Kong lies the second city 
of China, Canton (Plate XVI ) It stands near the mouths 
of two rivers winch give access to the interior of the country, 
and Canton is therefore an important commercial towai, sur- 
passed only by Shanghai The famous Chinese silk is exported 
from Canton in lai^cr quantities than from any other town, and 
t'fie industries oi'siiU weaving porccihin.ana’ofdermanuActUres- 
are flourishing Canton is one of the thirty-seven Chinese 
“ treaty ports — that is, those which are open to foreign com 
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One consequence of Ihw ancestor svorship ts that enorrnoui 
areas of China arc coserctl nith f, rases The Mongol 
emperor, Kuhhi Khan, who reigncil at the end of the 
thirteenth century, roused furious opposition by ordering 
lint all the buriai>grounds «houId be broLcnupand turned 
into fields At the present tune, irhcn nw radtrays arc 
spreading mile after mile through China, the sanctitj of the 
gnscjvds lb one of the greatest obstacles to engineers. The 
Chinese will not disturb the slumbers of their forefathers, and 
therefore the railwaj has often to pass round a hallowed place 
or a\oid it b> means of a bridge. TTic Emperor himself 
trascis to Atukclcn simply to make offerings at the grates 
of his ancestors Kang Hi and Ktcn Lung are buried n 
Mukden, and their d^mastj , the Manchu, still rules over the 
country 

The Chinese feel this association with a past life irorc 
strongl) than with the future, and the worship of their 
ancestors almost takes the place of affection for their father 
land They certainly lose ihcir own homes, but svhat g«s 
on m other parts of the countrj Is .a matter of indifference to 
them. To the Cantonese it matters not whether the Russian* 
take Manchuria or the Japanese Korea, proaidcd only that 
Canton is left in {>cace. Ancestor wonhip may be saM 
indceit, to be the true religion of the Chinese, Tor the rest they 
arc filled With an unreasoning fear of spirits and ]>a\e recourse 
to man) different gods who, they believe, can control these 
influences for good and evil They ore vcr> superstitious. 
Ifan) one falls Sick of fever ami breomes delirious hisrela 
tions beheve that his soul has gone astray The> carrj hjs 
clothes round the spot where he lost consciousness m order to 
bnng his soul into the right track again , and at night they 
go up to the roof and vrave a lantern to guide the soul home. 


“The Middle Kingdom ’ 

The first things a Chinese schoolboy is taught sre that 
the sky is round, the earth quadrangular, and that China is 
situated in the middle of the earth, and on that account 
called the ‘ Middle Kingdora." All other countries he around 

China and arc its vassals . . ,j ^ 

The Emperor is called the '‘Son of Heaven,’ and hoW^ 
the supreme spiritual and temporal power in his hands. On 
his accession he jjives an arbitral name to hts reign, which 
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ilso becomes bis ow n He chooses hw successor himself from 
amon^ hts sons. If he is childless he chooses one of his 
nearest relations but then he adopts his future successor that 
the latter mi> make offerings to die souls of himself and his 
ancestors The jellou robe and the fire-clau'cd dragon 
are the emblems of the impctiil house Tlie Emperor is 
immeasurably superior to hi-» people, and the mortals who 
may speak to him are easij> counted A few > cars ago the 
European ambassadors in Peking exacted the right to sec the 
Emperor c\erj New Years Daj This they did but had no 
talk with him 

China IS the oldest the most populous and the most con 
senatne kingdom in the uorld In the time of hineieh and 
Babylon it had attained to a high civilization and has 
remained the same, through 4000 jears Of \inc\ch and 
Bab>lon only rubbish heaps are left but China still shows no 
sign of decay Western Asia is like a vast graveyard with 
innumerable monuments of by-gone times There devastating 
migrations of peoples took place and racc» and dynasties 
contended and succeeded one another But China is still the 
same as ever The isolated po>itioii of the country and the 
objection of the people to contact with foreigners have 
contributed to this. The reverence for the old state of things 
and for the memory of their forefathers make* a new generation 
similar to the preceding 

During the tuenty tuo centuries before the b rth of Christ 
three imperial families ruled in China in succession Two 
and a half centuries before our era a powerful and farsighted 
emperor built the Great Wall the mightiest erection ever 
completed by human hands (Plate \Vll) This wall is 
1500 miles long 50 feet high and •»<} thick at the bottom and 
16 at the top Towers stand at certain intervals and there 
are gates here and there It is constructed of stone bnck 
and earth It is m jaarts much ruined Cipecially m the west 
and in some places only heaps of earth arc left 

Why was this immense wall erected ? The Chinese sre a 
peaceful people and they surrounded themselves with wnlU 
to prevent intrusion from outside In China there are 1553 
towns enclosed in massive stone walls and the great emperor 
m the third century n C. naturally thought of building a wall 
m the same way all round his extensive kingdom It was 
principally from the north that danger threatened Tlicre 
lived the nomads of Eastern Turkestan and Mongolia savage, 
brave, and warlike horsemen To them the Chinese wall wav 
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an insurmountable obstacle. But precisely on that account 
this wall has also afiected the destmj of Europe, for the wild 
mounted hordes, finding the wav southwards to China barred 
advanced westwards instead, and m the fourth century, in 
conjunction with the Alans, overran extensive areas of 
Europe 

The Great Wall, however, could not protect China for 
ever In the year izSothe country was conquered by Jengbts 
Khan’s grandson, Kuhlai Khan, Marco Polo's friend and 
patron He, too, was a great builder He constructed the 
Grand Canal (sec map, p 174) between Peking and Hang 
chau, immediately to the south-west of Shanghai His idea 
was that the nee harvest of the southern provinces should also 
benefit the northern parts of the country Prev lously the nee 
had been freighted on junks and earned along the coast, v\ here 
It was exposed to the attacks of Japanese pirates Sow the 
junks could pass safely through the «>untry by the new canal 
The imperial canal is 840 miles long, crosses the Yellow and 
Blue rivers, and is still in use. It is a memona) of the 
hundred years' rule of the Mongols 

In 1044 China was conquered by the Manchu dynasty, 
which still reigns Exactly a hundred years earlier the 
Portuguese had seized Macao, not far from Hong Kong Since 
then, and particularly dunng recent decades, Europeans Iiave 
encroached on Chinese sod The French possessions on the 
peninsula of Further India were formerly under Chinese pro- 
tection The Great Powers have made themselves masters of 
some of the best harbours in China. On two occasions, the 
latter during the Boxer insurrection m 1900, Peking has been 
entered by the combined troops of European nations 

The “ Middle Kingdom " is China proper, but the “ Son 
of Heaven” also rules over four dependencies, Eastern 
Turkestan, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Tibet. The area of 
the Chinese Empire altogether is thirty-five times that of the 
BriUsh Isles, and its population is ten times as numerous, being 
about 433 millions , indeed, every third or fourth man m the 
world is a Chinaman 

Owing to the situation of the country the climate is good 
and healthy The differences of temperature between winter 
and summer are large , in the south reigns almost tropical 
heat, in the.north-m.thejljstrtci‘=.trawi3d-Petig,7- the winter f 
IS bitterly cold. The sod is e xc ee dingly fruitful Tea, rice, 
millet, maize, oats, barley, bean^ pcas, vegetables, and many 
other crops are grown. In the southern provinces the fields 
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are full of sugar-cane and cotton bushes The whole country 
la intersected by large nvers, which ser\e for irrigation and the 
transport of goods. In the west nse Joftj mountains, forming 
continuations of the Tibetan ranges Eastwards they become 
lower The greater part of China is a mountainous coiintrj, 
but lowlands extend along the ctmt. Six of the eighteen 
provinces border on the coast, which abounds m excellent 
harbours 

The “ Middle Kingdom” is, then, a fortunate country , one 
richly endowed by nature in every respccL In the mountains 
lies inexhaustible wealth of minerals, and China possesses larger 
coal fields than any other land in the world Its future is, 
therefore, secured, and China’s development maj some time 
surpass diat of America 

It la well known that a country which has deeply indented 
coasts gams an early and extensive development Thus 
Greece was m old times the home of learning and art , and 
thus Europe now dominates the rest of the world Fora 
people which dwells within such coasts comes sooner and 
more easily than others into contact with its neighbours, and 
by commercial intercourse can avail itself of their resources 
and inventions But in this as in so many other respects, 
China IS an exception T^e Chinese bare neier made use of 
their coast They base, on the contrar> , avoided all contact 
with foreigners, and their development within their own 
boundanes has therefore been exceedingly peculiar Their 
culture IS different from an>-thing else, and >et it is most 
estimable and refined 

*^wo thousand jears before Cbnst the Chinese hadWTitten 
characters Later they invented the hair pencil, « hich is in 
use to this day They grind down a jet black mk in which 
they dip the brush, and hold it vertically when they w rite. The 
manufacture of the ink is their secret, and the “ Indian ink ” 
which we use in Europe is obtained from them A hundred 
j ears after Christ paper was made m China. In an ancient 
town at Lop-nor where wild camels now roam, I found a 
collection of Chinese letters and documents on paper which 
had remained buried m the desert since AD 265 In AD 
600 the Chinese had invented the art of printing, which m 
Europe was not invented unbl 850 years later The Chinese 
were acquainted with the magnetic needle iicxs years 
before Chnst, and made compasses, and thej' knew of gun- 
powder long before Europeans Three thousand j ears ago 
the Chinese were proficient in the art of casting bronze. In 
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the interior of the country’ are still to be found most beautiful 
objects m bronze— round bowls on feet decorated with lions 
and dragons, tase«, dishes, cups, and jugs, all of dark, hea^y 
bronze executed with the finest and most artistic detail The 
porcelain manufacture attained its greatest excellence m the 
time of Kang Hi and Kien Lung Then were made \ases, 
bowls, and dishes of such exceeding perfection that neither 
the Chinese thcmscKes nor any other people at the present 
time can produce their match The arrangement of colours 
and the glaze excite the admiration of all connoisseurs 
Porcelain articles of this period are now extreipelj rare, and 
fetch enormous prices In Japan 1 saw a small green Chinese 
bowl on three feet, with aco\cr, which had cost ele\en hundred 
pounds Compared to the Kang Hi \ases, the finest porcelain 
that can be produced nowada>s is mere rubbisK 

The Chinese language is as singular as everj thing else in 
the great kingdom Eiery word is unchangeable, While 
we «ay "go, went, gone, will go, should go, going,” the 
Chinese alwa>s say simply “go” The precise meaning js 
shown b> the position of the word in a sentence or by the 
help of certain auxiliar) words as for example, “I morning 
go,' ‘ \\ e j esterday go," where the future or past tense is 
indicated by the words “morning" and ‘ >esterda> ” \ 

single word, //, for instance, may have a number of different 
significations, and what it denotes in any particular case 
depends on the tone and pronunciation, on its position in 
the sentence, and on the word which comes before or after 
The language is dnided into many different dialects, of which 
the principal is the mandarin or the dialect of the educated 
E\-cry word has Us particular vmttcn sign, and the Chinese 
language acoardingly possesses ?4,coo different wntten 
characters, onl> one man in twents and one woman m a 
hundred can read and write it 

Chinese literature is exceedingly nch, almost inexhaustible. 
At a time when the bronze age still reigned in northern 
Europe, the Chinese had a highly cultivated literature. From 
the fifth century ac down to our own da> it has run an un 
interrupted course through centunes and ages. When the 
northern \ikings were executing their plundering raids bj sen 
and setting up their rumc stones, a geographicaj hand book 
was published in China called a "Description of all the 
Proxinccs" and abundant!> illustrated by maps. Thanks to 
rteir ciVromcits we carr ibitosTtfic AnsAny "Sf A\xr A’ 

4000 } ears bacL And the most remarkable feature of tjiesc 
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annals is that the) are distingui:,hed by the strictest accuracy 
and reliabilit) All Linds of subjects are alluded to, e\en 
the most insignificant events. Chinese books are \er> cheap, 
and every one who can read can provide himself with quite 
a large library Of the numbers of books we can have some 
conception when we hear that the Emperor Kieng Lung 
liad a Iibrat)' so large that the catalogue of his books fill^ 
122 volumes 


The Blue RnTu 

The Blue River, or Yang-tse kiang, the Jlekong, and the 
Salwin all rise in eastern Tibet and floiv quite close to one 
another southwards through deeply excavat^ parallel valleys 
But while the first two continue their southerly course all the 
wny to the sea, the Blue River turns oiT sharply eastwards in 
western China and divides the Middle Kingdom m two 

It js onl) Europeans who 'sometimes call the largest river 
of China live “Blue" River The Chinese themselves call it 
the “ Great "River, or the "Long " River, or, far up the country 
to the west, the “ River of Golden Sand ’ Onl> three rivers 
m the wxirld are longer, namelj , the Nile, the Mississippi, and 
the Amaion. The Obi and Yenisei are about the same 
length, 3200 miles. The Blue River discharges 244 times the 
volume of water of the Thames. 

In one respect the Blue River is far superior to all the 
watenvajs of world, for on thismcr and its tributaries, or, 
in short, vn the area of its drainage basin, live not less than 
iSo millions of human being« or an eighth of the total 
population of the world. The parts of China proper situated 
on the Blue River are called the River Provinces. The viceroy 
of tivx> of these, name!) Hupeh and Hunan has more subjects 
than an) countr) in Europe, except Russia. The most 
westerly province of China, Szechuan, traversed by the Blue 
River, IS in area and population equal to France. Europe 
shnnks up to nothing before such comparisons. 

On the Blue Rncr stands a senes of famous old towns. 
Chungking is the capital of Szechuan, and thus far European 
steamers ascend the nrer Hankow is the largest com 
mercia! town in the interior of China. Nanking, near the 
mouth, was formerly the capital of China. Southwest of 
Hankow a large lake lies on the southern bank of the Blue 
River //« means lake in Chinese, is a capital city,/? 
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•Jijjmfies north, and ttan south Peking, therefore, means the 
* northern capital,* and Nanking the “southern capital”, 
Hupeh signifies “north of the lake,” and Humn “south of the 
lake." 

The province of Hunan, south of the lake, is one of the 
most noteworthy in all China. Its people are a vigorous 
and independent race, and make the best soldiers in China. 
They are more hostile to foreigners than other Chinese, and 
the capital of Hunan, Chang sha, has been of old a centre of 
opposition to foreigners and of revolutionary agitations 

Even laige ocean hners ascend to Hankow, and smaller 
steamboats to the capital of Sre-chuan The latter are 
formidable competitors to the junks, many thousands of which 
have from time immemorial provided for the transport and 
traffic on the great nver There are many different kinds of 
junk Some are large, others small , some are built for the 
lower, quieter waters of the nver, others for the rapids in 
Hupeh and S«e*chuan. But they are all well suited to their 
purpose, and are an ornament to the grand beauty of the 
constantly changing landscape through which the river has 
cut Its va]]e> 

In some districts the junks are built of cypress wood, m 
others of oaken planks This is to make the boats more 
elastic and supple, and to diminish the risk of springing a 
leak among the rapids Where the danger is unusually great 
a pilot IS taken on board, but still it is reckoned that one junk 
in ten runs aground, and one in twenty is totally WTCcked 
To go from Hankow to Chungking takes thirty five days, 
and to come down in the opposite direction vnth the stream 
only nine days. Thcvo>3^ down the river is much more 
dangerous, and on this voyage most of the shipwrecks 
occur 

Lvery large junk has a small dinghy to convey passengers 
and goods to and from the shore. A large junk is 40 feet 
long It IS high at the stem, and here stands a kind of cabin 
roofed With platted straw or grass matting A junk going 
upstream carries a cargo of two and a half tons, one going 
down SIX tons. The vessel is propelled by oars, some of 
which are so large that they require eight men each. These 
are needed most in drifting with the current, when the boat 
must be controlled by the steenng oars The junk has also 
a mast and sail which is used in going upstream wjth^ a 
favourable wind, and' is Ibwered'wBen coming down witli Oie 
current. Only the bow is decked 
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It may well be asked how it is possible to get such a laige 
heavily laden boat up against the strong river current, for it 
IS evident that however ftvourible the wind might be, the 
vessel would bo carried down the rapids A long rope of 
twisted bamboo a hundred yards long is fastened to the bow 
of the junk, and with this the vessel is dragged up by some 
si\ty men who run along the bank The bank, however, is 
usually steep, with dangerous rocks projecting out into the 
river, and over these the men have to scramble like monkej s, 
still pulling at their rope. Often neither the boat nor the 
river is visible from the rocky path, but the skipper of the 
boat IS m constant communication with the towing men 
by means of drums on board S/v. men arc alnaj s ready to 
clear the rope if it catches against any projection, and others, 
who are stark naked, do the same work in the water On 
the cli/Ts along the river, grooves and marks have been ii-om 
out by the ropes, for towing has here been practised for 
thousands of j ears There is alw s a score of men on board 
to steer and fend off the boat with poles Thej have also 
bamboo poles with hooks at the end to help m dragging the 
boat up against the current 

These men work like galley slaves, and their work rs both 
dangerous and exhausting Week after week ihej walk with 
bent backs struggling under the towing rope They are 
covered with bruises, which scarcely heal up tefore they are 
torn open again and especially on the shoulders the marks of 
the rope are visible The) have a bird lift, and yet they 
are cheerful The> are treated like dogs, and j-et thej smg 
And what wages do they receive for a journey of thirty five 
days up the nver ? Three shillings besides three meals of 
nee a day, and meat three times during the joumej ' For 
the down journey, when the work is much easier and the 
time only one-fourth, they receive only a shilling These 
hbourers earn about t|d for ten hours' work 

In February the river is lowest and the water clearest. 
Then the towns and villages stand 160 feet above the 
surface of the river Their walls staircases gates, and 
pagodas stand up in the flat triangles of the valley open 
mgs Ever) inch of hill and valley is covered with fields 
or woods Later in the spring the river begins to rise, and in 
summer is a huge rolling volume of chocolate-brown or 
grejish water At certain places where the v’alley is 
narrow the water may nse a hundred feet higher than in 
Februarj A vojrage on it is then more dangerous, for 
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banks, boulders, and reefs are coscred unth water and form 
whirlpools and seethin'? «ldies. 

Below the towns and villages shoals of junks he moored 
waiting for work Ever> cliff, every bend has its name — 
Yellow Hat, Sleeping Swine, Double Dragon, etc. Nor are 
pirates wanting TTiej have their haunts among the moun- 
tains, and fall upon the junks at convenient points. Some- 
times large w hite notices are seen on projecting rocks They 
may be “The waterway is not clear," or “Small junks should 
anchor here " Thus the boatowners are w arned of danger 

The earnings of a boatowner are not large, and he is glad 
enough if he can bring his boat back to Hankow in safety 
after avoj’age up and dovrn the nver With anything but 
pleasure he sees the large Russian vessels Ij ing at Hankow 
and taking in tea. Hankow is the greatest tea port of China, 
and China is the home of the tea plant. It is not more than 
250 jears since tea was first known m Europe, where it is 
now in general use, as also in manj other parts of the world 
In England and Russia tt 1$ a national drink, and the Russians 
used formerly to transport their tea to Europe by caravans 
through hiongolia and Siberia. Now the ex^rt of tea from 
China has declined, and the Middle Kingdom has been out 
stripped by India and Ceylon 

In Northern Ciiinv 

In the north westernmost province of the kingdom 
Kansu, i» a famous old town, named Si nmg, surrounded 
with a fine stone vvaU I had comp'eted my first joumej 
through Tibet and came to Si nmg on November 23, 1S96, 
accompanied by m> servant, Islam Baj 

WThen we left Si nmg we had a riding horse each, and 
six mules with their three dnvers. They accompanied us for 
some daj'S as far as a small town, where we exchanged them 
for two L»rge, heavy carts on two wheels and covered with a 
tilt of straw matting In one we packed all our things, in the 
other I took mj seat, while Islam rode. Each cart was 
drawn by a mule and two horses, driven bj a pleasant 
Chinaman. J had no jnleipreter, and had to get along with 
the few words I bad manag^ to pick up. 

For SIX da>*s we travelled northwards through the Kansu 
mountam^ going up and down all the way over stony ^oasses 
and over frozen nvers with or without neck breaking bridges. 
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The c«ts creaked and rocked * 5 "^ "^a 'Srreo^n^ 
where It would hi\e been im^sib P .u-j-rforc one of 
from the opjjosite direction ^ the roid clear 

our drivers went on in front shoutiOj. .i‘ - .-^8 When 
rortunnlely ne rverc rn the SJomary for 

t« o carls meet n here the road is n • the hrger 

the smaller one to back and Icaee th „ till noon 

We set out just after ’r.^throuch Islam 

In spite of furs and rugs I „ „ho tan beside the 

preferred to go on foot, and the dnters » no 
iiagons also managcrl ''“j’ „mc to the bank of 

Atbreak of day on Dcccmter t „ /jittang ho) It 

a stream uhieh falls into the ,s here the 

was frosen quite aeross, imd a pat Ut^t 

route erossed the river Our liorscs They dashed 

inoueoftheireartswithateamof h^ hor^s 1 ^y^ 

rotheTa^iiCandlfler much trouble the empty cart 

was hoisted up , „„ ,1,0 thin ice m the 

At a broader place «a5 three feet deep, and 

middle of the bed ^ , ,{ pitched suddenly down into 

when another cart tried its luck P h„ses wore 

the opening and remained tasa > p„cl<ed their whips 
attaeSed and , 1 "'" *°“cSly rowned under the ice. 

The horses reared M, „„ on to the tee, only to 

threw themselves about an j P® vouns Chinaman tlien 
drop back again into Jo hom ' ,„to the water, 

threw oir every ° p„f| away the pieu“, ?f 

tS- below freering pome P". ,5 'j cannot tell how it 

and stones which held bach inc aftenvards warmed 

was that he w'as We struggled for four 

himself at a fire mode by Islam i>y 

hours before at last the irritating inhabitants, with a 

In Liang Chau, a oi i broad, busy streets 

quadrangular wall, Here we had to wait 

we stayed with s®"*' ^ could procure nine camels 

twelve whole da>s befo _ us to the tovyn 

and two men who were ^ “nearly 300 miles off The 
Ninghsiaon tbe.r chapel, 

missionaries had "O o*® Sistmas Eve the temperature 
which was rather cold , on t.nnsaiia» 
inside was 3' 
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For twent) da}*s we ini\elled through a country called 
Ala shan, which for the moat part is inhabited b> Mongols. 
U e followed a desert track and encamped at wells Certain 
belts were buried in drift sand which formed wa%e like dunes. 
Here we were outside China proper and the Great W all, but 
we frequently met C?iinese carai-ans. Two horsemen had 
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been assigned to me as an esctjrt by the last Chinese go%emor, 
for the country is unsafe owing to robbers. All howerer 
went well and wc came safely to Ning hsia on the A'cllow 
Riser 

From Njng bsia we bad 26/ miles to the to'vn Pao-te, and 
now w e had to cross the Mopi^lian district of Ordos, between 
the Great Wall and the northern bend of the A ellow Ristt 
I n summer it is better to travel by boat down the ni'cr, w hich 
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rises m north-eastern Tibet and falls into the northern bay 
of the yellow Sea after a course of 2500 miles The river 
owes its name to its turbid yellow w'ater which mikes the sei 
also j edow for some distance from the coast Elsewhere the 
Yellow Sea is no j ellowcr than any other 

At that time in January, the Yellow River was covered 
with thick ice and where ive crossed it with our nine camels 
its breadth was 380 yards Then vvemade longdajs marches 
through the desert, and hid a very hard and troublesome 
journej \Vc had indeed with us enough mutton bread and 
rice, and there were wells along tlic road One of them was 
130 feet deep and was walled round But we suffered from 
cold Sometimes the temperature was onlj t 3° at noon 
it night, and l6 5“ m tfie tent Besides it blew steadily and 
with the velocity of a hurricane Fortunatel> I hid bought a 
small Chinese portable stove, which kept me from freezing 
It is not larger than an ordinar) teapot ind has a perforate 
cover A few pieces of glowing chircoal arc embedded m 
ashes in the tin which is thus kept w'arm all daj Up on 
the camel I Ind this little comforting contrivance on my 
knees, and at night I laid it among m> rugs when I crept 
into bed One day there was such a furious storm over the 
level and exposed country that we could not move from the 
spot We sat wrapped up m our furs and rugs and simptj 
froze 

On arrival at I’ao le I had still 430 miles to travel to the 
capital of the kingdom Peking 1 was eager to be there and 
resolved to hurry forward b> forced marches I hired a small 
tuo-vvhecled cart and had no servant with me but the Chinese 
driver Islam with an interpreter was to follow slowlj after 
With our baggage 

On this route no fewer than sixty one Swedish mission 
anes were at work and I often stajed in their hospitable 
houses At other times I put up in the country inns. They 
arc incredibl> dirt>,fun of noisj travellers smoke andvermin 
The guest room where jou sleep at night must be shared 
with others Along the inner wall stands a raised ledge of 
bricks It IS built like an oven and is heated with cattle 
dung bencith and on the platform the sleeper, if not half 
suffocated is at an) rate half roasted 

In Kalgan (Chang kia kau) w liere the Great W all is passed 
I exchanged my cart for a carrying chair on two long poles. 
It was borne by two mules which trotted along over the 
narrow mountain road leading to Peking Sometimes we were 
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htgh abo\ethe%’aU^ bottomland met %iho]erov\sof caravans, 
carts, riders, and foot passengers, chairs wnth mules, and e\ cry 
one ivas in constant danger of being pushed over the edge. 

At last, on Alarch 2 , 1 arrived at Peking, after 1337 dajs of 
travelling through Asia, and passed through one of the 6nc 
gates in the city walls (Plate XVIII ) 


Mongolia 

Between China in the south and Eastern Siberia on the 
north, stretches the immense region of inner Asia which is 
called Mongolix The Chinese call it the “grass country,* 
but very laige parts of it are waterless desert, w here drift sand 
rs piled up into dunes, and caravan routes and wells are far 
apart The belt of desert, one of the largest in the world, i> 
called by the Mongols Gobi, a word which in their language 
denotes desert The Chinese call it Shamo, which signinK 
sandy desert 

hfongolia is subject to China, and the ^fongo^s' spiritual 
superior or pope is the Dalai Lama. They have also a 
number of Lama monasteries, and make yearl> pllgrunages m 
Ja^e parties to Lhasa. An extraordin^ pro^rtion of the 
male population of the country devote themselves to a 
religious life and become monks The Chinese arc glad of it, 
far the peaceful cloister life causes the formerly savage ami 
warlike Mongol hordes t-v forget their ow n strength. ices 
before the image of Buddha in the temple halls lead their 
thoughts m other directions, and they forget that iheir people 
once held the sceptre over almost all Asia and half Europe 
They do not r e me m ber that their forefathers, the Golden 
Horde, forced their way seven hundred jears ago through the 
Caucasus, levied tribute throughout Russia, and alarmed all 
the rest of the West Thej have forgotten that their fathers 
conquered all the Middle Kingdom and digged in j'cHow earth 
the Grand Canal on which the junks of the Chinese still ply 
The sword has rusted fast in its sheath, and the Mongolia! 
chiefs, whom the Chinese call vassals or dependent princes 
encamp peaccfuH> on the stqjpes under their eight fanr 

The Mongols are nomads. They own large flocks of 
sheep and goats, and live on mutton, railk, butter and cheese 
Among the/r domestic anuntls are also the tuo-liumpcd 
•ffoBg^J'sAawC'.Ayrsc” »‘TfciV'.A'if'n"a- 
perpetual wandering Thej move with their flocks fron one 
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steppe to another If the herba^ is dried up m a district, or 
all the pasture is eaten up, they put their tents on camels and 
set out to find better ijraaing Their tents arc exactly the 
^samc as those of the Kirghizes of the Pamir and the Kirghiz 
Steppe. The} are shaped like haycocks, and consist of a 
framework of tough nbs coxered xvith black felt 

The Mongols are a good tempered and amiable people. 
I made acquaintance wth them on the outskirts of their wide 
domain and once I travelled nght through Mongolia, hly 
starting point was Peking, and my direction due north west 
It was in the end of March and the beginning of April 1897 
At that time the Trans Siberian Raihvaj was not complete 
farther than to Kansk, a small town east of the Yenisei. 
That was the longest drive I ever took in my life, for from 
Peking to Kansk the distance is 1800 miles, and I only rested 
a day on the whole journey, namely at Irkutsk, the capital of 
Lastern Siberia 

In Peking I provided myself with all that V'as necessary 
for a journey to the Russian frontier First and foremost a 
Chinese passport, w hich authonsed me to call out Mongols 
and their horses, and, if I wished, to put up in their tents. 
Then provisions bad to be bought — tinned meats bread tea, 
sugar, etc. From the Russun Legation I obtained an escort 
of two Cossacks who were very delighted to have this chance 
of returning to their homes in Sibena after completing their 
time of servnee in Peking 

In Mongolia the traveller does not drive in the usual way 
There is no driver on the box and )ou do not Jean back 
comfortably in a four wheeled carnage on springs To begin 
with there is no road at all and no rest houses , but horses 
must be changed frequently, and this is done in the Mongolian 
villages The Mongols, however, are nomads and their 
villages are always on the move Therefore you must know 
first of all where the villages happen to be, and in the second 
place must give the people notice to have a certain number 
of horses read} A mounted messenger is sent on in advance 
for this purpose and then the horses are never wanting 
Only the Mongols themselves know where the next villages 
are situated and so at every v illage a fresh retinue of Mongols 
IS provided And because the villages are being constantly 
\ moved you can only trav'cl m a straight line between them, 
'and cannot follow any determined route. You dnve along 
over desert and steppe and usually see no vestige of an old 
wheel rut 
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»n Constantinople. They were named Njco’o and Maffeo 
Polo Thejr desire to open trade rcjatjons snth A«ia induced 
them to tras e! to the Crimea, and thence across the Volga and 
through Bukhara to the court of the Great Khan, Kublai. 
Up to that time onl\ vagte riunours of the great cisilizcd 
empire far m the East had been spread b> Catholic 
missionaries. 

The Great Khan, nho had n«er seen Europeans, iras 
pleased at the armal of the Venetians, rccencd them kmdfj, 
and made them tell of all the wonderful things in their o*vn 
countrj Finall} be decided to send them back with a letter 
to the Pope, m which he begged him to send a hundred wise 
and learned missionancs out to the East He wished to 
cmp’o> them in training and enhghlenmg the rude tnbes of 
the steppe. 

After nine j cars’ absence the tra\ cllcrs returned to Venice. 
The Pope was dead, and they waited two years fruitlessly for 
a successor to be elected. As, then, thej' did not wish the 
Great Khan to behesc them untnistworth>, they decided to 
return to the Far East, and on this joume> they look with 
them N icolo s son, Marco Polo, aged fifteen > cars. 

Ojr three tratcllers betook ihemscKcs from SjTia to 
quite close to the nims of Nineieh on the Tigris, and 
thence to Baghdad and Hormuz, a town situated on the 
small strait between the Persian Gulf and the Arabun Sea. 
Then they proceeded northwards through the whole of 
Persia and northern Afghanistan, and along the Aniu-dar)*a 
to the Pamir, following routes which had to wait 600 
jears for nev trasePers from Europe, Past Yarkand, 
Khotan, and Lop-nor, and through the whole of the Gobi 
desert, they finally made their wa> to China. 

It was in the jear 1275 that, after several jears* wander 
mgs, they came to the court of the Great Khan m eastern 
Mongolia. The potentate was so delighted wnlh Marco Polo, 
nho learned to read and nnte several Eastern language^ that 
he took him into his service. The first cointnission he 
entrusted to the joung Venetian was an official joarrtp' to 
northern and vsestem China. Polo had noticed that Kubiai 
Khan liked to hear cunous and extraordinary accounts from 
foreign countries, and he therefore treasmed up in his memory 
all he saw and experienced m order to relate it to tbe^ 
Emperor on his return Accordingly he steadily rose higher 
TTiVire estimation dS ^tfi^K^n, 

ofHc .31 journeys, even as far as India and the borders of Tibet, 
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was for three j ears governor of a large town, and was also 
cmploj'ed at the capital, Peking 

Marco Polo relates how the Emperor goes hunting He 
sits in a palanquin like a small room, with a roof, and carried 
by four elephants The outside of the palanquin is o\er!aid 
with plates of beaten gold and the inside is draped with tiger 
skins. A dozen of his best gerfalcons are b«ide him, and 
near at hand ride set eral of his attendant lords Presently 
one of them w ill exclaim, “ Look, Sire, there are some cranes ’’ 
Then the Emperor has the roof opened and throws out one 
of the falcons to strike down the game , this sport gives him 
great satisfaction Then he comes to his camp, which is 
composed of 10,000 tents. His own audience tent is 
so large that it can easily hold loco per«ons, and he 
has another for private interviews and a third for sleeping 
They are supported b) three tent poles, are covered outside 
with tiger skins, and inside with ermine and sable Marco 
Polo says thit the tents are «o fine and costly that it is not 
every king who could pay for them 

Only the most illustrious noblemen can wait on (he 
Emperor at table They have cloths of silk and gold wound 
over their mouths and noses that their breath may not pollute 
the dishes and cups presented to His Ma;est> And ev'cr} 
time the Emperor dnnks,a powerful band of music strikes up, 
and all who are present fait on their knees 

All merchants who come to the capital, and espeaally 
thpsc who bring gold and silver, precious stones and pearls, 
must sell their valuables to the Emperor alone Marco Polo 
thinks it quite natural that Kublai Khan should have greater 
treasures &an all the kings of the world, for he paj s onlj w ith 
paper money, which he makes as he likes, for notes were 
current at that time m China 

So Marco Polo and his. father and uncle lived for many 
long years in the Middle Kingdom, and by their cleverness 
and patient industry accumulated much property But the 
Emperor, their protector, was old, and they fear^ that their 
position w ould be v er> different after his death They longed, 
loo, to go home to Venice but whenever they spoke of 
setting out Kublai Khan bade them stay a little longer 

However, an event occurred which faalitated their 
departure. Persia also stood under the supremacy of the 
Mongols and its prince or Khan was a close connection of 

'KiidiarKnan 'TneTersian'Knan'nacl'Jost'hib favourite wife 
and now desired to carry out the wish she had expressed on 
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her deathbed that he should marry a princess of her ow'n race. 
Therefore he despatched an embassy to Kublai Khan It 
was well rece«\-ed, and a >oung, beautiful princess was selected 
for the Khan of Persia. But the land joume} ofo%'er400omiles 
from Peking to Tabna iras considered too trying for a j-oung 
woman, so the ambassadors decided to return by sea. 

They had conceded a great fnendship and respect for the ' 
three Venetians, and they requested Kublai Khan to send 
them with them, for they were skilful mariners, and Marco 
Polo had lately been in India, and could gi\e them much 
\-aIuabIe information about the sea route thither At last 
Kublai Khan yielded, and equipped the whole party with 
great liberality In the year 1292 they' sailed souUnvards 
from the coast of China 

Many misfortunes, storms, shipwreck, and fever befell 
them on the voyage They tamed long on the coasts of 
Sumatra and India, a la^ part of the crew penshed and two 
of the three arabassadots died, but the > oung lady and her 
VeneNan cavaliers at last reach^ Pema safe and sound As 
the Khan had died, the princess had to put up with his 
nephew, and she was much distressed vvhen the Polos took < 
leave of her to return home to Venice b> way of Tabriz, ' 
Trebizond, the Bosporus, and Constantinople. There they 
arrived m thejear 1295 having been absent for twenty four 
years 

Their relatives and friends had supposed them to be dead 
long before. They had almost forgotten their mother tongue, 
andappearcdsntheirnativecity in shabby Asiatic clothes. The 
first thing they did w as to go to the old house of their fathers 
and knock at the door , but their relations did not rcci^nizc 
them, would not believe their romantic story , and sent them 
about their business 

The three Polos accordingly took another house and here 
made a great feast for all their family When the guests 
were all seated round the table and the banquet was about to 
commence, the three hosts entered, dressed down to the fart 
in garments of costly crimson sdk And as wTitcr was talcM 
round for the guests to wash their hands, they evchangrf 
their dresses for Asiatic mantles of the finest texture, the 
silken dresses being cut into jHCces and distributed among 
their retainers. Then thgi appeared in robes of the most 
valuable velvet, while the mantles were divided among the 
servants, and Hstlj the velvet went the same wav 

All the guests were astonished at what they s.aw \\ hen 
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the boird was cleared and the seraantsweregone, Marco Polo 
brought m the shabby, tattered clothes the three travellers 
had worn when their relatives would not acknowledge them 
The scams of these garments were ripped up with sliarp 
knives, and out poured heaps of jewels on to the table — rubie* 
sapphires carbuncles diamonds, and emeralds W hen Kublat 
Khan ga\e them Icaae to depart they cvehanged all their 
wealth for precious stones because they knew that they could 
not carry a heavy weight of gold such a long way They had 
sewed the stones in their clothes that no one might suspect 
that they had them 

When the guests saw these treasures scattered oser the 
table their astonishment knew no bounds. And now all had 
to acknowledge that these three gentlemen were really the 
missing memters of the Polo house So they became the 
object of the greatest reverence and respect When news 
about them spread through Venice the good citizen^ crowded 
to their house all eager to embrace and welcome the far 
tnvelled men and to pay them homage The young men 
came daily to visit and converse with the ever polite and 
gracious Messer Marco and to ask him questions about 
Cathay and the Great Can, all which he answered with such 
kindly courtc-sy that every man felt himself ma manner his 
debtor But when he talked of the Great Khani, immense 
wealth and of other treasures accumulated in Eastern lands, 
he continually spoke of millions and millions and therefore 
he was nicknamed by his countrymen Messer Marco Milhoni 

At that time and for long afterwards, great envy and 
jealousy raged between the three great commercial r^ublics, 
Venice Genoa and i isi In the year i^’pS the uenoese 
equipped a mighty fleet which ravaged the Venetian territory 
on the Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic Sea Here it was 
met by the Venetian fleet in which Marco Polo commanded 
a galley After a hot fight the Genoese gamed the victory, 
and with 7000 prisoners sailed home to Genoa, where 
they made a grand process on through the city amidst the 
jubilation of the people The prisoners were put in chains 
and cast into prison and among them was Jlarco Polo 

In the prison Marco had a companion in misfortune, the 
author Rusticiano from Pisa It was he who recorded Marco 
1 Polo s remarkable adventures in Asia from his dictation and 
therefore there is cause of satisfaction at the result of the 
battle for otherwise the name of Marco Polo might perhaps 
have been unknown topostenty 
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After a jcar prisoners were exchanged and Marco Polo 
returned to Venice, where he marned and had three daughters 
In the jear 13:4 he died, and was buried in the Church of 
San Lorenzo m Venice 

On his deathbed he was admonished to retract his extra 
ordmarj' narratne. No reliance was placed on his word*, and 
cien at the beginning of the eighteenth centurj there were 
learned men who maintained that his whole stor> was an 
excellentlj planned romance. The narratire taken down in 
prison was, however, distributed m an innumerable number 
of manuscript copies The great Christopher Columbus, dis- 
coverer of America, found in it a support to his conviction 
that by sailing west a man would at length come to India. 

There are many curious statements in Marco Polo’s book 
He speaks of the " Land of Darkness ’ in the north, and of 
islands «n the northern sea which he so far north that if a 
man travels thither he leaves the pole star behind him Ue 
mias also much that we should expect to find Thus, for 
example, Marco Polo does not once mention the Great Wall, 
though he must havx passed through it several times Still 
ins l^V. IS a treasure of geographical information, and most 
of his discoveries and reports were confirmed five hundred 
} ears later Kis (ife was a long romance, and he occupies one 
of the most foremost places among discoverers of ah ages. 
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JAPAN (190S) 

Nagas\ki and Kobe 


Marco Polo was also the first European to make Japan 
known in Western countries He called it Chipangu, and 
stated that it was a large, rich island in the sea east of China 
Accordingly the Chinese call it the " Land of the Rising Sun,' 
and Nippon, as the Japanese themsehes call their islands, has 
the same poetical signification, derued from the rising of the 
sun out of the wav-es of the Pacific Ocean The flag of Japan 
displays a red sun on a white field, and when it flies from the 
masts of warships the sun is surrounded bj siNteen red raj s 

We leate bhanghat b> the fine steamer Ttn^o Maru, 
which IS driven by turbines and makes 18 knots an hour 
The Ttn)o Maru belongs to a line which plies between 
Hong kong and San Francisco, calling at Shanghai, Japan, 
and the Sandwich Islands on the way From S&nghai it is 
470 miles over the Eastern Sea to Nagasaki, a considerable 
tow n situated on Km shiu, the southernmost of the four islands 
of Japan proper 

As we near Japan the vessel crosses the great current 
called the “ Kuro Shiwo,”or the" Black Salt" It comes from 
the region immediately north of the equator, and flows north 
wards, washing the Japanese coast with its water, over 200 
fathoms deep, and with a temperature of 73', just as the Gulf 
Stream washes the cast coast of Europe Off Japan the sea 
la ver> deep, the lead sinking down to 490ofathoms and more 

In Nagasaki the visitor is aslom<hed at the great ship- 
building yards and docks, they are the largest in Asia, and 
the Tenyo Mant, as well as other ships as big, have been, for 
the most part at anj rate, bmit here. It is hard to believe 
that It u only fort) j ears since the Japanese took to European 

l8j 
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cjvibiation and the jnjenhons of Western lands In man} 
respects they haw surpassed their teachers. 

After a whole day in Nagasaki ne steam out to sea again 
and make northwards round Kiu shiu to the beautiful narroiv 
strait at Shimonoseki nhich leads to the Inland Sea. Un- 
fortunately It IS pitch dark when we pass Admiral Togo's 
fleet He has just been engaged m roanceuiTes with eighty 
five of Japan’s two hundred modem warships In sea power 



Japan is the fifth nation of the world, and is only surpassed 
by England German), America, and France A large number 
of their warships were captured from Russia during the war, 
and 3fter\rards refitted and re chnstened w ith Japanese names. 
On a peace footing the land army of Japan contains 250,000 
men and iJ,cco ofUcers^ Jn tune of war, when all the 
reservists and landwehr troops are called out, the strength 
amounts to a million and a half, 120000 men j^rlj are 
called out for active service. The Japanese make an) sacrifice 
when it is a question of the iJcfence of thetr fatherland To 
them affection for Nippon is a rdigiOT 
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The area of Japan is about half as large again as tint of 
the British Islands, and the population is, roughlj , a quarter 
more But if the recently acquired parts of the mainland, 
Korea and Kuan tung, be included, 77,000 square nulcs 
must be added and the population increased to €5 millions. 

Early on the morning of Noaember 9 we pass through 
the strait of Shimonoscki into the Inland Sea, the Meditcr 
tanean of Japan, which lies between the islands Hondo, 
Km shiu, and Shikoku The scenery which unfolds itself on 
all sides is magnificent, and is constantly changing Close 
around us, awa) o\cr the open passages and in among the 
dark islands, is the clear, green, salt w ater, edged w ith foaming 
surf and dotted with picturesque fishing Ixiats under full sail , 
and as a frame to the gently heaving sea we have the 
innumerable islands — some liige, some small, some wooded, 
others bare, but all sloping steeply to the shore, where the 
breakers thunder ctema!l> A pleasant breeze is fi.lt on 
the promenade deck of the 7 Vm<? Marit, the air 13 fresh 
and pure, the day bright and cheerful, and from sea and 
coast comes a curious mixed odour of salt bnne and pine 
needles 

At dusk we cast anchor m the roadstead of Kobe, where 
the Ten^fl Maiv has to remain for twenty-four hours in 
order to take cargo on board A launch takes us to the busy 
town, and we determine to spend the night on shore in a 
genuine Japanese hotel At the entrance we are met by the 
landlord, in a garment like a petticoat and a thin mantle with 
short hanging sleev e« Two small « ailing maids take off our 
shoes and put a pair of slippers on our feet Wc go up a 
narrow wooden staircase and along a passage with a bright!) 
polished wooden floor Outside a sliding door we take off 
our slippers and enter in stocking feet Cleanliness is the 
first rule in a Japanese house, and it would be thought 
inexcusable to enter a room in shoes w hich had lately been 
m the dust and dirt of the lanes and streets 

Our rooms are divided from one another by partitions of 
paper or the thinnest veneer, which can be partiallj drawn 
aside so that the rooms may be thrown into one Here and 
there mottoes are inscribed on hanging shields, and we <ee 
that they arc written in the same singular characters as are 
used m China On one wall hangs a kakemono, or a long 
strip of paper with flowers painted in water colours. On a 
small carved wooden stool tefow the painting stands a dwarf 
tree scarcely two feet m height It is a cherry-tree which 
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has been prevented from growing to its fulJ size but it is a 
real living tree, perhaps twenty years old and exactly like an 
ordinarj cherry tree, only so small that it might hue come 
from Liiliput 

The floor is laid with mats of rice strair with black 
borders Each mat is 6 feet long and 3 wide, and when 
a house is built the areas of the rooms are alw’aj’S calcu 
lated in a certain number of mats , thus a room of st\ 
mats IS spoken of, or one of eight mats Not infrequently 
the rooms are so small that three or even two mats will cover 
the floor 

We take our scats crossed legged or on our heels on small, 
square, dowTi cushions the onI> furniture to be seen A j'oung 
Japanese maiden also in stocking feet enters and places a 
stove in the middle of our arcle There is no fireplace 
This stove IS shaped like a flower pot made of thick metal 
and IS filled with fine white ashes. The young woman builds 
the ashes up into a cone like the summit of Fujiyama and 
fa>'S fresh glowing charcoal against st Instead of tonss she 
uses a pair of small iron rods 

Bedsteads are not used in Japan, and the bedding, 
which consists of thick padded quilts of rustling silk, t» 
simplj spread out on the mats on the floor All the 
service and attendance is performed by women They 
are dressed in their becoming and tasteful national costume 
the ‘ kimono," a close-fitting coloured garment cut out round 
the neck, a broad sash of cloth round the waist, and a Ivgc 
rosette like a cushion at the back Their hair is jet black 
smooth and shiny, and is arranged in tresses that look as if 
they were carved in ebonj Japanese women are alwaj-s 
clean neat and dainty, and it is vam to look for a speck of 
dust on a silken cuff If the} did not giggle sometimes jxm 
might think that the} were dolls of wax or chmx The> arc 
treated like princesses with the greatest politeness and con 
sidcralion, for such is the custom of the country Thej do 
their work conscientious!), and arc always cheerful contented, 
and fnendl} 

We Sit down on our cushions for breakfast. The serving- 
girls bring in a small red lacquered table, not larger or higher 
than a footstool Ever} guest has his own tabic, and on 
each are five cups, bowls and small dishes of porcelain and 
hequer, all of them with lids like teapots. These eontam 
raw fish and boded fish m various forms omelettes and 
macaroni crab soup with asparagus in it and many other 
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strange vnnds When wcha\epirtaken of the first fi\e dishes, 
another table is brought in with fresh dishes, and if it is a 
great bnnquet, as many as four or fi\c such tables maj be 
placed before one before the dinner is over We cat with two 
chopsticks of wood or ivory not larger than a penholder, 
drink pale, weak tea without sugar and cream, and a kind 
of weak rice spirit called sah/ When a bowl of steaming nec 
cooked dry is brought in, it is a sign that the meal is ended 

The streets of Kobe are not paved The) are narrow 
roads, too narrow for the large, clumsy vehicles which are, 
however, few in number, and are mostly used for the transport 
of goods The people ride in ' rickshas' — neat, smart, two- 
wheeled gigs drawn bj a running bare legged man with 
a mushroom shaped hat on his head (Plate \IX ) The 
road westwards along the coast runs through a succession of 
animated and busy villages, past open tea houses and small 
country shops, homclv, decorated wooden dwellings, temples 
fields, and gardens everything is small, neat, and well kept 
Each peasant cultivates his own property w ith care and aiTec 
tion,and the harvest from innumerable small plots constitutes 
the wealth of Japan It is impossible to drive fast along the 
narrow road, for we arc always meeting waggons and two 
wheeled carts porters, and travellers 

At the “ Beach of Dancing Girls we stay a while under 
some old pine trees Here people bathe m summer, while the 
children pliy among the trees But now m November it is 
cold nthcr than warm and after a pleasant excursion we 
return to Kobe On the way we look into a Shinto temple 
erected to the memory of a hero who six hundred years ago 
fell in a battle in the neighbourhood In the temple court 
stands a large Russian cannon taken at Port Arthur, and also 
a part of the mast shot oflT the man of war Mtkasa 

Buddhism was introduced into Japan in the sixth century 
A D , and more than half the population of the country profess 
this religion The old faith of Japan, however, is Shintoism, 
to which about one tliird of the people still belong The sun 
IS worshipped as a principal god and the powers of nature are 
adored as divinities From the solar deity the imperial house 
derives its origin and the Emperor is regarded with aimoft 
religious reverence Respect is also paid to the memoo ^ 
departed heroes as in China. Of late Christianity has 
far and wide in Japan, and Christian churches are rC' 
numerous 
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Fujiyama and Tokio 

It IS now November 11 During the night the Ten^o 
Marti has passed out from Kobe into the Pacific Ocean, and 
IS now steering north-east at a good distance from the coast 
of Hondo The shj is gloomy, and the desert of w-ater 
around us is a monotonous steely grey C'cpansc m every 
direction 

The Mediterranean countries of Europe Jic on the same 
parallel of latitude as Japan Hut Japan hes in the domain 
of the monsoons or pcnooical winds, and when these blow m 
summer from the ocean, they bring nun with them, while the 
winter, when the wind comes from the opposite direction, is 
fairly dr> On the whole Japan is colder than the Mcditcr 
ranean countries, but the difference in climate between the 
northern and southern parts 13 v'crj great On the northern 
island, Yezo the w inter lasts quite seven months. 

At noon ruy>'ama* is first seen towards the north-east 
Nothing of the coast ts visible, onl> the snowy summit of the 
mountain floating white above the sea. Our course takes us 
straight towards it, and the imposing mountain becomes more 
distinct every quarter of an hour Now also the coast comes 
m sight as a dark line, but only (he summit of the mountain 
js visible, a sin^larly r^ular flat cone. The top looks as if 
It were cut off, tlvat is the crater ring for Fujiyama is a 
volcano, though it has been quiescent for the past two centuries 
The snoi^elds in the gullies stand out more and more 
clcarl), but still only the summit is visible, floating as it were 
free atove the earth, a vision among the clouds An hour 
later the w hole contour comes into view and becomes sharper 
and sharper , and when we anchor off the shore the peak of 
Fujiyama rises right above us 

Fujiyama is the highest mountain m Japan, and the 
crater ring of tlie slumbering volcano is 12,J95 above the 
surface of the Pacific Ocean Fujiyama ts a holy mountain , 
the path up it is lined with small temples and shrines and 
many pilgrims ascend to (he top m summer when the snow 
has mclt^ awaj It is the pndc of Japan and the grandest 
object of natural beautj the country possesses (Plate XX > 
It would be vain to try to enumerate all the objects on which 
the cone of Fuijyama has heen.*Eijrns«itfcd.trnm.«inmp-mnrjal 
^ It IS always the same mountain with the truncated top 
n silver' and gold on the famoas lacquered boxes, and on 
i ' J'oj ” wiliont e^sal • yams " matmcaio. 
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the rare choice sil\cr and bronze caskets, on the \’aluable 
\-ases in cloisonnd, on bowls, plaques, and dishes on screens, 
parasols everything^ 

Painters also take a delight in devising various foregrounds 
to the white cone I once saw a book of a hundred pictures 
of Fujiyama each with a new foreground Now the holy 
mountain was seen between the boughs of Japanese cedars, 
now between the tall trunks of trees, and again beneath their 
crowns Once more it appeared atiove a foaming waterfall, 
or over a quiet Hke, where the peak was reflected mthc water , 
or above *1 swinging bridge, a group of playing children, or 
between the masts of fishing bc^ts It peeped out through 
a temple gate or at the end of one of tlie streets of Tokio, 
between the ripening cars of a nee field or the raised parasols 
of dancing girls 

Thus Fujiyama has become the symbol of everything that 
the name Nippon implies, and its peak is the first point which 
catches the raj s of the nsing sun at the dawn of day 

Singularly cold and pale the holy mountain stands out 
against the dark blue sky as we steer out again to sea rn the 
moonlight night. It is our hst night on the long sea voyage 
from Bombay Close to starbonrd we have Oshima, the 
"great island," an active volcano with thin vapour floating 
above its flat summit Japan has more than a hundred 
extinct and a score of still active volcanoes, and the country 
is also visited by frequent earthquakes On an average rsoo 
are counted in the year, most of them however, quite in 
significant Noiv and then, however, they arc very destructive, 
carrying off thousands of victims, and it is on account of the 
earthquakes that the Japanese build their houses of wood and 
imke them low 

In the early morning the Tenyo Man* glides into the 
large inlet on which Yokohama and Tokio are situated 
Yokohama is an important commercial town, and is a port 
of Call for a Urge number of steamboat lines from the four 
continents Its population is about 400000 of whom 1000 
arc Europeans — merchants, consuls, and missionaries 

A few miles south west of Yokohama is the fishing village 
of Kamakura, which was for many centuries the capital of 
the Shoguns It has now little to show for its former great 
ness — at one time it was said to have over a million inhabitants 


— except the beautiful, cokssal statue of Buddha, the Daibutsu 
(Plate XXI ) The figure, which is about 40 feet high, is cast 
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At the head of the bay bcs Tokio, the capital, with bvcr t%vo 
million inhabitants Here are many palaces surrounded b> 
fine parks, but the people Ii\c in small, neat, wooden houses, 
most of them w ith garden enclosures. The grounds of the 
J ipanese of rank arc small masterpieces of taste and excellence. 
It IS a great relief to come out of the bustle and dust of the 
roads into these peaceful retreats, where small canals and 
brooks murmur among blocks of grey stone and where trees 
bend their crowms ow arched bridges. 

In Tokio the traveller can study both the old and the 
new Japan. There arc museums of all kinds, picture galleries, 
•schools, and a unntrsitj organired on the European model 
There is also a geological institution where \ery accurate 
geological maps arc compiled of the w hole countT3 , and w here 
in particular all the phenomena connected wnth solcanoes and 
earthquakes are investigated. In scientific inquiries the 
Japanese arc on a par with Europeans. In the art of war 
they perhaps excel white peoples In industnal undertakings 
they nave appropriated all the inventions of our age, and in 
commerce they threaten to push their Western rivals out of 
\sia. ^>ot many )'ears a^, for example, some Japanese 
w**nt to Sweden to study the manufacture of these safrty 
matches ubieb stnke onl> on the box. Now they make 
safet> matches themselves, and supply not only Japan 
practically all the East At Kobe one can often sec a whole 
mountain of wooden boxes containing matches waiting [of 
shipment to China and Korea. So it is in all other brancha 
of industry The Japanese travel to Europe and stud> the 
construction of turbines, railway carnages, telephony 
soon the) can dispense mth Europe and produce all they 
want themselves. 

The present Emperor of Japan, Mutsuhito,* came to the 
throne in ii6j His reign is call^ Metjt, or the 
Enlightened Rule.” During this period Japan has developed 
into a Great Power of the first rank, and it is in no sm^l 
measure doe to the wisdom and clear sightedness of me 
Emperor that this great transformation has accomplished 

Formerly the country was divided into man) «tnail 
principalities under the rule of Jaimtos or feudal lords, who 
were often at war with one another, though they were all 
subj^t to the suzerainty of the Shogun, the nominal ruler i 
ol the w'hdle country Together with the samurais fne 

Tfce Ejoperor Motsolufo d'rf «a Jolj 30, 1912 acd socteoiid by tis 
eldest fon, YmhihittH *bo was bom la 1S79. 
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(iatmios constituted the feudal nobtlit> It is curious to 
think lliat little more thm fortj >cars ago the Japanese fought 
with bov\ s and arrow’s sword and spear and that \.\\c saviurats 
went to battle m hcav’y harness with brassards and cuisses 
helms and \isors over the face. Tliej were skilful archers 
and Wielded their great swords with both hinds when thc> 
Crushed on the foe 

Then the new period suddenly began In 1872 uniiersal 
service was introduced and French and German officers were 
invited to organise the defensive force. Now Japan is so 
strong that no Great Power m the world cares to measure 
its strength with it 

NikKO N IRA AND Kioto 

From Tokio we travel northwards by tram m two hours 
to Nikko There are several villages and we put up m one 
of them In front of the inn ripples a clear stream spanned 
by two bridges one of which is arched and furnished with a 
red panpet Only the Emperor and his famil> miy step 
on to this bndge other mortals must pass over another 
bridge near at hand On the farther side we ascend a 
tremendously long avenue of grand cr>ptomerias rising 
stra ght up to tlie sk> ft leads to a mausoleum erected 
to the memory of the first Shogun of the famous d> nasl> of 
Tokugawa The first of them died in the j’car 1616 
•• This mausoleum is considered to be the most remarkable 
sight in Japan It is not huge and massive, like the Buddhist 
temple in Kioto the old capital of Japan It is somewhat 
small but both outside and inside it display s unusually exquisite 
artistic skill Granite steps lead up to it A tom or ^rtal 
IS artistically carved m stone and another is so perf-ct that 
the architect feared the envj of the gods and therefore placed 
one of the pillars upside down We see carved in wood three 
apes one holding his hands before his e>es another over his 
ears and the third over his mouth That means that thej x 
will neither see hear nor speak anything evil A pagoda 
rises in five blood red storeys At all the projections of 
the roof hang round bells nbich sound melodiously to the 
movement of the wind In the interior of the temple the 
[Sightseer is lost in dark passages dimly illuminated by oi 
lamps carried by the pncsts The walls are all covered with 
the finest paintings in gold and lacquer A moss grown stone 
staircase leads down to the tomb where the Shogun sleeps 
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Nara ts situated imincdtatcly to the vjuth of Kjota 
Jlcn: arc manj famous temples, jxipodas and / w, and here 
aho IS the lar^st /maf,c of }lud<!ha m Japan, twchc hundred 
)cars old. The finest thing of all, howcacr, is the terapte 
park of Nara as here silence and peace reign m a groac of tall 
crj'fttofnerias Along the trall^s arc seaenl rows of stone 
lamps placed on high pedestals of stone. Thc> stand close 
together and maj number a thousand l.ach of these lamps 
IS a gift of some wealth) man to the temple On great 
festi%-ais oil lamps arc placet! m them Hundreds of roedeer 
luc In the park of Kara. They are as tame as lambs and 
whcmcr you go they come skipping up with easy, Indy 
jumps. Harley cakes for them to cat arc sold along the paths 
of the park, and you buy a whole basket of these. In a 
minute you are surrounded by roedeer, stretching out their 
delicate, pretty heads and gazing at the basket with their loidj 
brown eyes. Here a wonderful air of peace and happiness 
pres-ads. The steps of roedeer and pilgrims arc heard on the 
sand nf the paths but otherwise there is complete silence and 
fiuick The feeling reminds one of that w hich is experienced 
at Uie Taj Mahal 

Ail Japan is like a museum You can travel about for* 
years and daily find new gems of natural beauty and of the 
most perfect art rvcrything seems «o small and delicate. 
Even the people arc small The roads are narrow, and arc 
chie/ly used by nckshas and foot passengers The hou^ 
are dolls' closets The railwajs arc of narrow gauge, and the 
carnages like our tramcars. lJut if you w ish to see something 
large ) ou can visit the HuJdhist temple in Kioto There wx 
sre received with boundless hospitality by the high pnest 
Count Otani who leads us round and shows us the huge 
halls where Suddha sits dreaming and his own palace, which 
is one of the most richly and expensively adorned in all 
Japan 

If you wish to sec something else whicli does not exactly 
belong to the small things of Japan you should visit a terop’c 
in Osaka, the chief manufacturing town of Japan. There 
hangs a bell which is 2j feet high and weighs 2'*0 
tons In a frame beside tfic bell is suspended a beam, a 
regular battering ram whidi is set m motion up and dowm 
when the bell is sounded. And when the bell emits its 
heavy, deafening ring it sounds like thunder 

Kioto IS much handsomer than Tokio for it has been less 
a/Tcctcd by the influence of Western lands, and lies amidst 
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hills and gardens Kioto is the genuine old Japan with 
attractive bazaars and bright streets Shall we look into a 
couple of shops ? 

Here IS an art dealer’s. We enter from the street straight 
into a large room full of interesting things, but the dealer 
takes us into quite a small room, where he invites us to sit at 
a table And now he brings out one costly article after 
another First he shows us some gold lacquered boxes on 
which are depicted trees and houses and the sun in gold 
and golden boats sailing over water One tiny box, containing 
several compartments and drawers, and covered all over with 
the finest gold inlaying, costs only three thous3ndj«/ or about 
three hundred pounds Then he shows us an old man m 
ivory lying on a carpet of ivory and reading a book while 
a small boy in ivory has climlxd on to hts back From a 
whole elephant tusk a number of small elephants have been 
caned, becoming smaller towards the point of the tusk, but 
all cut out in the same piece Vou are tired of looking at 
them they arc so many, and they are all executed with such 
exact faithfulness to nature tliat you would hardly be 
' surprised if they began to move 

Then he sets on the tabic a dozen metal boxes exquisitely 
adorned with coloured lacquer On the lid of a silver box 
an adventure of a monkey is represented in raised work 
Pursued by a snake, the monkey h^ taken refuge in a cranny 
beneath a projecting rock The snake sits on the top He 
cannot see the monkc) , but he catches sight of his reflection 
in the water below the stone The monkey too sees the 
image of the snake, and each is now waiting for the other 

Now the shopman comes with two tortoises m bronze 
The Japanese are experts m metal work and there is almost 
life and movement in these creatures Now he throws on to 
the tabic a snake three feet long It is composed of number 
less small movable rings of iron fastened together and looks 
marvellously life like Just at the door stands a heavy copper 
bowl on a lacquered tripod a gong that sounds like a temple 
bell when its tdge is struck with a skin covered stick It is 
beaten out of a single piece, not cast, and therefore it has 
such a wonderful vibrating and long continued ring 
v Let us also go into one of the famous large silk shops 
Shining white silk with white embroidered chrysanthemum 
flowers on it — women s kimonos with clusters of blue flowers 
on the sleeves and skirt — landscapes, fishing boats, ducks 
and Di'mons monkevs and tipcrs all oainted or embroidered 
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Korea 

Our journey eastwards ends with Japan, and we turn west 
wards on our way back to Europe The portion of the main 
land of Asia which lies nearest to Japan is Korea, and the 
passage across the straits from Shimonoseki to Fu san takes 
only about ten hours The steamer sails in the morning, and 
late in the afternoon we see to larboard the Tsushima Islands 
rising out of the water like huge dolphins. Our course takes 
us almost over the exact place where, on May 27, 1905, 
Admiral Togo annihilated the squadron of the Russian 
Admiral Roahdestvenski 

The Russian fleet had sailed round Asia, and steamed up 
east of Formosa to the Strait of Korea The Admiral hoped 
to be able to reach Vladivostock, on the Russian side of the 
Sea of Japan, without being attacked, and on Maj 27 his 
fleet was approaching the Tsushima Islands But Admiral 
Togo, with the Japanese fleet, lay waiting off the southern 
coast of Korea He had divided Ae straits into squares on a 
map, and his scouting boats were constantly on the look out 
They cohId always communicate with Togo’s flagship fay 
w ircless telegraphy And now currents passing through the 
air announced that the Russian fleet was m sight, and was m 
the square numbered 203 This number was considered a 
good omen by the Japanese, for the fate of the fortress of 
Port Arthur was sealed when the Japanese took a fort called 
“ 203 metre HiH ‘ (Port Arthur, whidi lies on the coast of the 
I Chinese mainland, had fallen into the hands of the^Iqoanese 
on Januarj i, 1905) 

When the news came, Togo knew what to da With his 
latge ships and sixty torpedo boats he fell upon the Russian 
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fleet, am! the Uittlc «ai dceJcW wuJiin an hour Th« 
Rti<«an Ai'minl* fli-’diip wnli ju lonlbcjijxt ^'lirrc wear 
non on tf c u-a\ to Tu •wn. The Adniral liiin'cJf w rescued 
■'oftlj wounded, h) the Japanev Hi« fleet difpcncd, 
and it« \a'j>u< dnn'iotit were |»u*nuet!, sunl, or cap’urttd 
Tin? IvU^'sians lott thirtj four shlp< nnd leu thouiandnen. R 
was a t’ooi!) crcounler which took place on thev: u*ual!> *o 
I>e^ccful waters. Tlie Japanese became matten of tlv sea, 
and couM, unhindered, Innsport troops pro\i«ion« and war 
material o%eT to tli^ malidand, irl ere the war with Ku'wa sti-J 
nfjetl in MarKhuni. 

I rout hu «n which for two hundred j'cars 1ns been a 
J-xfunese town, the failwn> takes os northwards throUj.h the 
Korenn peiunsulx Me I'ccnd the t<eautiful vallc> of the 
Nsk long gang Kurf i>ide stllcja oixniinj; here and there 
alTord ntcrcsling mcws and bcltsccn them dark lulls descend 
steeply to the rn'cr, which often spreads out and Tows so 
cently that the surface of the ti'atcr forms i smooth mirro* 
fhe <k'> IS clear and turquoL<e-btue in colour nnd spans its 
^ault ON-Cf jpe>iih brown Utre nounmns. Where the 
ground on the \-aJle) bottom i» letxl it is occupies! b> rice 
and wheat ficldv I wr> now and then we jiass i bus} 
Mtlace of gtej thatched houses, w1 ere groups os women and 
ehdoren m coloured gwnents are seen outside the cabina 
The men weir long w hitc coats, ntid on the head a thin b’ack 
hat in the form of a stunted cone ssith flit bmn. SeJclom are 
the c) cs caught by a clump of trees , as a rule the coimtr} H 
bare Innumerable small mounds arc often seen on the 
slopes , these are Korean gTai*cs. 

Tlie signs of JajKins peaceful conquest of Korea are 
cixrj where apparent. Japanese guards, policemen, soldiers 
and officials are seen at the stations , the countrj nox> contains 
more Uian rco OCO Japanese. Settlers from Japan, howci-er, 
take up their residence only for a time m the foreign 
country hor example a lando'vncr in Jap.an will sell half 
his property there, and with the proceeds bu> land in Korea 
three or four limes as Urge as all his estate in the homo 
countrj , and in fcrtdit) at least as good. There he farms 
for some j-cars, and then returns home w ilh the profits he has 
earned. Numbers of Japanese fishermen al-o come jcarlj to . 
the co.ists of Korea with their boats and return home to Japan 
with their catch TTius Korea is deluged with Japanese of all 
kinds. The armj is Japanea^ Japanese fortresses arc erected 
along the northern frontier, the ^-emment and officials are 
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Japanese, and soon Kor^ will become simply 1 part of the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

We cross the range of mountains which runs like a back 
bone all through Korea from north to south, and late in the 
evening ne come to the capital, Seoul, which has eSo, coo 
inhabitants, a fifth of whom arc japanesa The town is 
confined in a valley between bare cliffs, and from the heights 
all that can be seen is confusion of grey and white houses 
with gabled roofs covered with grey tiles. In the Japanese 
quarter life goes on evactlj as m Japan , rows of coloured 
paper lanterns hang now, at night, ^fore the open shops, 
and trade is brisk and hvclj In the Korean quarters tlic 
lanes are narrow and dismal, but the principal streets are 
wider, withtramcars rattling amidst the varied Asiatic scenes 
Hero are sedan chairs (l‘late XXIl ), caravans of big oven 
laden with firewood, heavy carts with goods, men carrjing 
unusuall) heavy loads on a framework of wooden ribs on 
their backs, women sailing past in white garments and a veil 
over their smooth-plaited hair A row of grown men and 
boys pass through the streets carrying boards with Korean 
inscriptions in red and white those are advertisements 
Before them marches a drum and flute band filling the 
Streets with a hideous noi^ 

Korea has 13 million inhabitants, and in area is just 
about as large as Great Britain It is now su^ect to Ja^n, 
and is administered b> a Japanese Rcsidcnt»Genenl, w hose 
headquarters arc at Seoul 


Manchuria 

From Seoul we travelled northwards bj railtoWi jii.asmall 
place on the left bank of the Yalu River, which forms the 
boundar> between Korea and Manchuria. Opposite, on the 
right or north bank of the Yalu stands An tung, a town with 
5000 Japanese and 40,000 Chinese inhabitants. The nver 
had just begun to freeze over, and the ice was still so thin that 
It could be «een bending in great waves under the weight of 
our sledge, which a Chinaman pushed along at a great speed 
With a long iron shod pole However, we reached the other 
side in saletj 

From v\n tung to Mukden is onlj 200 miles, but^the 
journey takes two whole days The little narrow-gauge 
railway was laid down during the Russo Japanese War to 
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Japanese, and soon Koret will become stmpij a part of the 
Land of the Rising Sun 

We cross the range of mountains which runs like a back 
bone all through Korea from north to south, and late in the 
'evening we come to the capital, Seoul, which has 2Z0000 
inhabitants, a fifth of whom arc Japanese The town is 
confined in a \ alley between bare cliffs, and from the heights 
nil that can be seen is confusion of grey and white houses 
with gabled roofs covered with grey tiles In the Japanese 
quarter life goes on exactly as in Japan, rows of coloured 
paper lanterns hnng now at night, ^fore the open shops 
and trade {s bnsk and Iivclj In the Korean quarters the 
lanes nrc narrow and dismal but the principal streets are 
w ider, with tramcars rattling amidst the varied Asiatic scenes 
Here are sedan chairs (Plate XXU ) caravans of big oxen 
laden with firewood, heavj carts with goods, men carrying 
unusually heavy loads on a framework of wooden ribs on 
their backs, women sailing past in white garments and a veil 
over their smooth plaited hair A row of grown men and 
bo>s pass through the streets carrying boards with Korean 
inscriptions in red and white those are advertisements 
llefore them marches a drum and fiutc band, filling the 
streets with a hideous noise 

Korea has 15 million inhabitants and in area is just 
about as large as Great Britain (t is now su^ect to Japan, 
and IS administered by a Japanese ResidciiNGeneral, whose 
headquarters are at Seoul 


^IA^CHURTA 

From Seoul we travelled northwards by rail toWi ju, a small 
place on the left bank of the Yalu River, which forms the 
boundary between Korea and Manchuria Opposite, on the 
right or north bank of the Yalu stands An tung, a town with 
5000 Japanese and 40000 Chinese inhabitants The nver 
had just begun to freeze over, and the ice was still so thm that 
it could be seen bending in great waves under the weight of 
our sledge, which a Chinaman pushed along at a great speed 
with a long iron shod pole However, we reached the other 
side m sdfet> 

From 'An tung to Mukden is only 200 miles, but the 
joumej takes two whole days The little narrow gau^e 
railwa> was laid down during the Russo Japanese War to 
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enable tbe Japanese to transport pfi^nstons and material to 
the front. The small track goes pp and do\rn over the 
mountains in the most capricious ctin'ES and loops, and the 
tram seldom accomplishes the who’e journey wjtbODt a mishap. 
The Japanese Consul at An tung, is ho had made the journey 
cfgbt time^ Iiad b een rn four radn'a^ accidents, and two daj's 
prev louslj the train had rolled down a dechi ity n ith a general 
and his staff 

The Men through the carnage windows is magnificent. 
This part of Manchuna is mountainous, but in the depths of 
the \allcj^ he farms and fields. Manchus in long blue coats 
and black xests mnd along the road tracks, some on foot, 
others mounted, while others again drive two-vrhecled carts 
drawn bj a horse and a pair of mules. All the watercourses 
are frozen, but there is no snow Jt i» sunn} , clear, and caln 
in these v*alle> s, where tbe thunder of battle has long died aw aj 
among the mountains. 

Half way to Mukden we hall for the night, and start neKt 
morning before daj break m biting cold. Some Chinese 
merchants join the tram, attend^ by servants beanng paper 
lanterns. A small part) of Japanese soldiers also is here 
The> are in thick >e)]ow coats with high collars, basUiis, red 
shoulder knots, caps with a red border, Icather'covcred felt 
boots, and arc armed mth cutlasses and nfles They arc 
sinewj and sturdy fellows, neat and dean, and alwaj's seem 
cheerful 

At length the Christmas sun rises glowing red, and the 
ICC flowers vanish from the windows. Here, w here the winter 
cold IS so piercing it is oppressively hot in summer Our 
little to> train crosses a nver several times on fragile bndges 
of beams, which seem as though they might at any moment 
collapse like a house of cards. Small strips of tilled land, 
creaking ox-carts on the deeply rutted roads tin> Buddhist 
oratories primitive stations with long rows of trucks of fuel, 
a countrj bouse or two — that is all that is to be seen the 
whole day, until late m the evening we arrive at "Mukden 

Manchuria is one of the dependenaes of China. The 
Russians constructed a railway mrough the country to the 
fortress of Port Arthur, but, as ts well known, the Japanese 
succeeded in capturing tbe foitr^ during the war By the 
peace of Portsmouth,^ concluded in September tgoj, tbe ' 
Japanese acquired Port Arthur, the adjacent commercial port 
of Dalny, mth the surrmnduig district, the southern half of 
^ A tespofi cf\ew tjaagabin 
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the large Wand Sakhalm, the supremacy* over Korea, together 
w ilh the Sout)i Mancliurun RiUway— <o th Jt the KuaMans had 
unknowingly built tins railway for the benefit of (hci'r cnenn’es. 

Round jJlukdcn was fought the greatest Ixnttlcof the whole 
Rutso-jipancv: War. Tliccontc<t Jasterl tHcniy <Ja> s . more 
th.an 850.000 men and 2$oo guns were engaged, and 120.000 
were Jeft deid on the ficJiL On March l, ;p05. the who'c 
Japanese anny began to mo\c. and formed at last a ring 
round the Russians and Mukden Tlius the J.inancsc 
Ixrcamc for the time lietng the masters of Manchuria, but on 
the conclusion of peace the country' was inndctl back to Chinn, 

The life in the singuknr streets of Mukden is \nncd and 
attractixc. Tlie Manchus seem a sigorous and sclf<onridciil 
jieoplc , they’ are taller than the Chinese, tiut wear Cliincsc 
dress with fur caps on their hend» The women schlotn 
appear out of doors ; they wear their hair gathered up in ^ 
high knot on the crown, and, m contrast totheChmcscwoincn. 
do not deform llieir feet. Among the sii.*irmjng crouds one 
•ees Chimimcn, merchants, ofTwers, and soldiers in semi 
JIuropcan fur hneil uniforms, pohecinen m smart costumes 
with bright buttons, Japanese. Mongols, and sometimes a 
I'tifopc.an. Tramcars drawn by horses jingle through the 
bnMdcf streets. The houses arc fine and solidly built, wnth 
carved dragons .and {tinted scuhiture, piicr lanterns and 
advertisements, and a confusion of black Llunesc characters 
on vertically hanging signs. .\t the four points of the compass 
there are gre,at town gates m the noble Chinese architecture, 
but outside stretches .a b.arc and drc.ary plain full of grave 
mounds. 

In I'eding, or "Northern Tomb," rests the first Chinese 
Emperoref the .Manchu dyn-uty, .and hn son, the grtsit Kang 
Hi, who reigned over the Middle Kingdom for si sly -one years. 
I'c-hng consistsof several tempic-hke buildings. Thcvi<itor 
first enters a lull containing an enormous tortoise of stone, 
which supports a stone tablet mscnlicd with an epitaph ex- 
tolling the dccca.scvl Emjicror At the farthest extremity of 
the walled park is the tomb itself, a huge mass of stone wiili 
a curved roof In a pavilion just m front of this, building the 
Emperor of China is wont to perform his devotioas when he 
visits the graves of his fathers. Solemn ficace reigns in (he 
p.ark, and under the pine trees stone elephants, horses, ,and 
camcji gare sojhmmJ’ at' one anoiKer 

I'rom Mukden Port Arthur ta an casyeight hours' railway 
journey south-westwards , and U is only an hour .and .a lulf 
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more to Dalny, nliich in Japanese hands his grown to a iirgc 
incl important commercial town 


The Trans-Siberiav 

On December 28, 190S, we stepped into the tram in 
Dilny, and commenced a railivav journey which listed with- 
out a break for clcicn dijs;. 

First we hive to go back to Mukden, and then a somewhat 
shorter journey to the list Japanese station At the next the 
stationmaster is a Russian, and Russian guards replace the 
Japanese In the afternoon the tram draws upat Kharbin on 
the Sungan River, a tnbutaiy of the great Amur It was 
towards Kharbin that the Rusmius slowlj retired after their 
defeat, and on this very platform Prince Ito, the first Japanese 
Resident General of Korea, was murdered barclj a jear later 
At Kharbin we have to wait two hours for the wter- 
national express, which runs twice a week from Vladivostock 
to Moscow 

Next morning we stay for two hours at a station in 
Manchuni on the boundary between Manthuna and Siberia, 
between China and Russia, and here our luggage is exammed 
by the Russian customs ofliccrs. We put our watches back 
one and a half hours — that is the difltnencc of time between 
Kharbm and Irkutsk We are now tmvclling from east to 
west, in the same direction as the sun If the tram went as 
fast as the sun we should enjoy perpetual daj , but the tram 
lags behind, and we only gain an hour m the twenty four 
The Trans Siberian railway is the longest in the world, 
the distance from Dalny to Moscow being 54OO miles. The 
railway was completed just in time for the war, but as it bad 
only one track, it tax^ all the energy of the Russians to 
transport troops and war material to the battlefields m Man- 
churia A second track is nowr being laid 

By using this raitw ay a traveller can go from London to 
Shanghai in fourteen dajs, the route being to Dover, across 
the Channel to Calais, by rail to Moscow, from Moscow to 
Vladivostock bj the Trans Sibenan railivaj, and from VJadi 
vostock to Shanghai by sea The sea voj’age from London 
by the P and O —calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, Port Said, 
Aden, Colombo, Penang, Singapore^ and Hong Kong — takes 
aEiout SIX weeks, which can be reduced to a month fay travel- 
ling b> tram across Europe to Bnndist (at the south-eastern 
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corner of Italy), and then<^ by steamer to Port Said, where 
the hner ss joined There b stjH a third route, across the 
Atlantic to the United States or Canada, by rail to San 
Francisco or Vancoui^r, snd then by stesmer to Shanghai t/a 
Japan This journey can also be accomplished in a month. 

On the last day of the year we piss through the Yablonoi 
Mountains and enter the i^ion called Tiansbaihalia, because 
It lies on the farther, tbit is, the eastern, side of Lake Baikal 
Here dwell Buriats, a Mongolian people— in winter in wooden 
huts surrounded by enclosures for domestic animals in summer 
111 tents When we awoke on tlie morning of New Y’ear’s 



Day the tram was pissing along the southern shore of Lake 
Baikal, and one of the most enchanting scenes in the world 
was displayed to the eyes of the passengers. On the eastern 
shore the mountains stood cleirly defined in the pure morning 
air, while the ranges to the west were lit up bj the clear sun^ 
shine Here and there the slopes were cortred with northern 
ptnc and fir-trees The line runs all the way along the lake 
shore, sometimes only a couple of yards from the water 
Tins part of the Trans Siberian railway was the most difficult 
and costly to make, and the last to be completed. During 
Its construction traffic between the extremities of the lire was 
provided for by great ferrj -boats across the lake The line 
winds in and out, following all the promontories and bajs of 
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the lake, and the train rolls on through narrow galleries 
where columns of rock arc left to support a whole roof of 
mountain Sometimes we run along a ledge blasted out of 
the side of the mountain, above a precipitous slope which fatU 
headlong to the lake We rush through an endless succession 
of tunnels, and on emerging from each arc surpnsed by a new 
\ icw of the mountainous shore 

Baikal, or the ' Rich Lake," is the third inland sea of 
Asia, onlj the Caspian and the Sea of Aral being larger 
Jls height above sea level js 1560 feet, the water is light green 
in colour, sweet, nnd crystal clear, and abounds m fish, among 
them five spcacs of salmon. There is also a kind of seal, 
and in general many of the animal forms of Baikal are allied 
to those of tlie salt sea. Baikal is llie deepest lake in tlie 
world, soundings having been taken down to 5^*8 feet 
Steamers cro^s the lake in various directions, and in winter 
sleighs are driven over the icc from shore to shore. At the 
beginning of January' the whole of the deep lake is so cooled 
down that ice begins to form, and the lake is usually frozen 
over to the middle of April 

We stop an hour at Irkutsk to change trams. Irkutsk is 
the latest town in Siberia, and has 100,000 inhabitants , it 
stands on the bank of the nver Angara, which flows out w 
Lake Baikal, and thus forms the outlet of all the nvers and 
streams which empty themselves into the lake, the largest of 
which la the Selenga. AlAough the Angara is five times as 
large as the Yenisei, it is called a tributary of the 
The Yenisei rises in Chinese territory, and, running north 
wards nght through Sibena, fills info the Arctic Ocean. B 
receives a large number of affluents, most of them from the 
cast Its banks are clothed with forest, and from Minusinsk 
downwards the river is navigable 

The Lena, the great river which passes through eastOT 
Siberia north-cast of Baikal, is not much smaller than the 
Yenj«ci. There stands the town of Yakutsk, where the 
temperature falls in winter down to -8o“, and ris« m 
summer to 95“ North of Yakutsk, on the nver Yana, 
lies Vcrkhoiansk, the coldest place in the world, the centre 
of low temperature or pole of cold 

In area Siberia is larger than the whole of Europe, but the 
population in this immense country is no gre a ter tlwn that of 
Greater London, t e about seven millions Of these 60 per 
cent are Russians, 20 per cent Kirghizes, and the remainder 
IS made up of Buriats, Yakuts, Tunguses, Manchus, Samoyeds, 
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OstialwS Tatars Chukchis etc. No small part of the Russian 
population consists of convicts transported to Siberia i\hose 
hard lot is to work under strict supervision in the gold mines 
Their number is estimated at 150000 Before the rathv'ay 
was made thc) had to travel tremendous distances on foot 
The> marched ten miles a daj in rain and sunshine storm 
and snow through tiie terribly cold and gloomj Siberia. 
Before and behind them rode Cossacks who would not let 
them rest as thej dragged their chains through the mud and 
mirc of the road Frequently women and children followed 
of their own free w ill to share their husbands and fathers fate 
during their forced labour in the mines Now there is a 
great improvement The labour indeed is just as hard 
but the journey out is less trying Tl\e unfortunate people 
are now forwarded in special prison vans with gratings 
for windows They are like travelling cells and can often 
be seen on side tracks at a station 

In the neighbourhood of the Lena Rner dwell Ti akuts of 
the Turkish Tatar race They number only ■•30 000 men are 
nomtnallj Christians and pursue agriculture and trade East 
of the Yenisei are thc Tungu«cs a small people divided into 
settled horse reindeer and deg " Tunguses accord 
mg to the domestic animal of most importance to their mode of 
lile In western Siberia the governments of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk live Ostiaks a small Finnish tribe of '’6000 persons 
who are poor fisher folk hunters and nomads with reindeer 
This tribe is rapidly d) mg out. North of them m the northern 
parts of western SibCTia and m north-eastern Europe Jive 
the Samojeds of Lral Altai origin who are still fewer in 
number than the preceding tribe and live bj reindeer 
breeding and fi«hing 

All these Siberian tnbes and man> others are Shamanists 
and are so called after their priests, Shamans TJiey believe 
m an intimate connection between living men and their long 
deceased forefathers They entertain a great dread of thc 
dead and do ev erything thej can to exorcise and appease their 
souls bnnging them offenngs AH this business is attended 
to with much black magic and witchwaft bj the Shamans who 
are also doctors \\ hen any one dies the spirit of the dead 
must be driven out of the tent so the Shaman is summoned 
He comes decked out m a costlj and curious dress and with 
religious enthusiasm performs a dance w hich soon degenerates 
into a kind of ecstasy He throws himself about reels and 
groans and is beside himself And when he has carried on 
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long enough he catches hold of a magic drum, whose soothing 
sounds calm him and bring him badv to his senses Mhen 
he has finished hts performance the soul is gone 1 

Over white plains, over hills, and through valleys, the 
train bears as on farther north-westwards through the 
government of Irkutsk At Krasnoiarsk we cross the 
Yenisei by a fine bridge nearly two-thirds of a mile long In 
summer vessels can ascend as far as Minusinsk, in a district 
of southern Siberia, rich in gold and iron and productive soil 
In general Siberia is a rich country Gold, silver, and copper, 
lead, graphite, and coal occur, brides many other valuable 
minerals and stones in the mountains The country has also 
good prospects of future development owing to its remark 
ably excellent agricultural land Most of this is situated 
near the railway and all Siberia is intersected b> a net of 
waterways From one of the tnbutanes of the Obi steamers 


can pass bj canal to the \ enisei, and thence on to the Lena 
Omsk the third town of Siberia, with 89 coo inhabitants, 
la the centre of this w iter system More than 6000 miles 
of river can be navigated by laige steamers, and nearly 
30000 bj smaller boats In western Siberia, around 
Tomsk and Omsk the agricultural produce increases year 
by year, and the time will certainly come when these regions 
will support a population many times as large as at present, 
and export large quantities of com m addition This is the 
only thing which will make this enormously long railway 
pay, for it cost somewhere about jCi 1,000,000 to build 

We have passed Tomsk and crossed the Obi by a fine 
massive bridge of stone and iron The Obi is the largest 
river of Asia In length it is equal to the Yenisei and Blue 
Riv er but its drainage basin is larger than that of cither of the 
others. Where the great affluent, the Irtish, runs in from the 
west, the Obi has a breadth of nearly two miles, and at its 
mouth in the Gulf of Obi on the Arctic Ocean, the breadth 
has increased to twelve miles. The Irtish also receives from 
the west a large tributary the Tobol, and at the confluence 
stands the town of Tobolsk 

One day passes after another, and one night after anotlier 
rises up blue and cold from the cast. We have left every 
mountain and hill behind us, and the boundless plains, like a 
irozen sea, he buried under deep snow ^metimes w e travel 
lor a whole hour without seeing a farm or village. Only 
^casionally do we see to the north a small patch of tatga or 
the Siberian coniferous forest, silent and dark A clump of 
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birch trees is -i rare si^ht. The country is open, flat, 
monotonous, and dend white as fir as the horizon 

Thus we tra\cl on by degrees through Siberia, this im- 
mense country bounded on the south by the Altai, Sajan, the 
Yablonoi and Stanovoi Mountains, and on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean Huge areas of nortliern Siberia are occupied 
by tundras — moss-grown, marshy steppes, v, ith little animal 
life frozen hard as stone in winter and thawed dunng the 
short summer into dangerous swaraps 

In the frozen ground of northern Siberia, and particularly 
m old flood plains, have been found complete specimens of 
the mammoth This animal is an extinct species of elephant, 
which, dunng the diluvial period, was distributed over all 
northern Asia, Europe, and North America. The mammoth 
was larger than the elqihant of the present day, had tushs as 
much as 13 feet long, a thick fur suitable for a cold climate, 
and quite a luxuriant mane on the back of the head and neck 
That prehistoric man was a contemporarj of the mammoth is 
proved by ancient rude drawings of this animal 

Larches pine and spruce, birch and willow, compose the 
forests of Silxna. Tlic hreh manages to exist even round 
the pole of cold The Polar bear, the Arctic fox, the glutton, 
the lemming, the snow -hire, and the reindeer are the animals 
m the cold nortlv. In the central parts of the country are to 
be found red deer, roedeer, wild swine, beaver, wolf, and lynx 
Tar away to the east, on the great Amur River, which is 
the boundary between the Amur province and Manchurn, 
as well as in the coast province of Ussuri on the coast of the 
Sea of Japan occur tigers and panthers The most valuable 
animals, the furs of which constitute one of the resources of 
Siberia, arc the sable, the ermine, and the grey squirrel The 
^uth-castem parts of this great country are a transitional 
region to the steppes of central Asia, and there are to be 
found antelopes, gazelles, and wild asses. 

At length on January $ we are up m the Ural 
Mountains, and the line winds among hills and valleys 
Near the station of Zlatoust stands a granite column to mark 
the boundary between Asia and Europe 


'i ’TiiS yrvux* .4Aj> l^cscow 

From the boundary between Europe and Asia the tram 
takes us onwards past Ufa to Samara The hills of the Urals 
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become lon-cr and the countrv Ibltcns out again Snow lies 
c\cr>'^vhcTe jn i continuous sheet, and peasants are seen on 
the roads \Mth sledges laden »ilb haj, fuel, or prosisions. 
At IHtraki mc pass over the Volga b> a bndge nearly a mile 
long The Volga is tltc largest river in Furopc, it is 2300 
miles long, nnd has in source m the V'afdai hills (between 
SL I’ctcTsburg and Moscow) at a height of only 750 feet 
above sea level It flows, therefore, Uirough most of Russia 
in Europe, traversing twenlj governments The right bank 
IS high and sleep, the left flat, and at its mouth m the 
Caspian Sea it forms a trrj extensive delta. The Volga is 
navigable almost throughout its length, and has alH) forty 
navigable tributaries. The rner is frozen over for about five 
montjis m the jear. ami when tlie ice breaks up in spring 
with thundering cracks it often causes great damage along 
the banks Crowds of vessels boats, and rafts pass up and 
down the sluggish stream, as well as passenger steamers budt 
after the pattern of the Amenean river boats. Ily the 
Volga and its canals one can travel b> steamer from the 
Baltic to (he Caspian Sea, and from the Caspian Sea b> the 
Volga into the Dnma and out to the White Sea. The Volga 
1$ not onl> an important highway for goods and pa-vsengers, 
but also an iRevhaustible preserve, indeed the sturgeon 
and sterlet fisheries constitute its greatest wealth 

WTicn the tram has rattled heavily and slowly over the 
Volga, It proceeds west north west into the verj’ heart of holy 
Russia, and late on Januaiy 7, 1909, we roll into the station 
of Moscow, the old capital of Russia 

Moscow 15 a type of the old unadulterated Russia, a home 
of the simple, honest manners and customs of olden da>s, 
of faith and honour, of a child like, pure hearted belief in 
the religion of the countT>, the Catholic Greek Church In 
Its crooked, winding, badty-paved streets swarm Tatars, 
Persians, and Caucasians, amoi^ Slav atizens and countrjTnen 
those incxtcrminable Russian peasants who suffer and tod 
like slaves, look too deep into the vodka'^ cup on Saturda), 
yet are always contented, good tempered, and jovial 

TTie towm stands on both sides of the small Moskva River, 
which falls into the Oka, a tnbutary of the Volga, and la 
inhabited by more than a millKm souls. The Kremlm is the , 
oldest part, and the'' heart of Moscow (Plate X\iri ). Its 
walls were erected at the end of the fifteenth centur> , they 
are 60 feet high, i^cncUated, and provaded with eighteen 

' A Kusun alcohol c lujwit moall; Toaclv from i^r 
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to%\ers and fi\e gates Within this irregular pentagon, a mile 
and a quarter in circumference, arechurches, palaces, museums, 
and other public buildings There stands the bell tower of 
Iian Veliki, 270 feet b^h, with fiic storeys From the 
uppermost > ou can command the whole horizon, w ith Moscow 
beneath your feet, the streets dnerging in e\ery direction 
from the Kremlin like the spokes of a wheel, and crossed 
again by circular roads Between the streets he conglomera 
tions of heavy stone houses, and from this sea of buildings 
cmei^e bulb-shaped cupolas with green roofs surmounted bj 
golden Greek crosses Large barracks, hospitals, palaces, 
and public buildings crop up here and there Right through 
the town winds the Moskva in the figure of an S, and the 
walls of the Kremlin with their towers are reflected in the 
water 

In the tower of Ivan Veliki hang thirt) -three bells of 
\anous sizes At its foot stands the fallen “Tsar bell, 
which weighs 197 tons and is 65 feet in circumference In 
its fall a piece was broken out of the side, and it is there 
fore useless as a belt, but it is set up an a platform as an 
ornament 

Within the walls of the Kremlin is also the Church of the 
Ascension of the Virgin, which is crowned by a dome 138 
feet high, with smaller cupolas at the four comers Standing 
in the centre of the Kremlin, this church is the heart not 
only of Moscow but of all Russia, for here the Tsars are 
crowned, while the bells of Ivan Veliki peal over the citj 
The interior of the catliedral presents an indescribable effect. 
The light from the narrow windows high up is very dim 
and IS further dulled by gilded banners with pictures of 
saints and crosses The temple nave is crammed with 
religious objects, iconostases and icons, sacred portraits of 
solid gold with only the hands and faces coloured Wax 
candles burn before them from which the smoke rises up 
to the vaulted roof, floating about the banners in a greyish 
blue mist 

To the orthodox Russians the Kremlin is almost a holy 
place They make pilgrimages to its temples and cloisters 
with the same reverence as Tibetans to the sanctuaries of 
Buddha, ‘ Moscow is surpassed only by the Kremlin, and 
[the Kremlin ont> by heaven,” they say 

' Perhaps no jear m the history of Moscow is so famous as 
the year 1812 Then the city was taken by Napoleon and 
the Grande Arm^e. The Russian army abandoned the city, 
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and ihc atizens left their homes Napoleon entered on 
beptember 14. and next da> the oty b^an to burn The 
Russians had «>et fire to it themselves in several places. 
Three-fourths of the city lay m ashes vvhen the French 
evacuated Moscow after an occupation of five weeks and 
the loss of 30,000 men The remembrance of this dreadful ^ 
time still survives among the populace 


St PETEPSBtlO AND HOME 

From Moscow an express tram takes ua in eleven hours 
to the capital of Peter the Great, St Petersburg, at the mouth 
of the Neva in the Gulf of Finland Here we are in the 
mld^t of very different scenes from those in Moscow Here 
la no longer genuine uncontaminitcd Russia, but Western 
civilisation which has come and washed anaj the Slavonic 
The churches and monasteries indeed are built in the same 
atvle as in Moscow and the c>es meet with the same t>pes 
and costumes, and the same hcavil> laden waggons and carts 
rumble over the Neva bridges but one feels and sees only ^ 
too plainly that one iv in Europe 

The Neva is fort> miles long and t third of a mile broad, 
and comes from Lake Ladoga It is spanned b> four fine 
bridges, always crow tied with carriages and foot passengers, 
and m summer numerous small steamboats ply up and down 
In winter thick ice lies on the river during four montlis 

St. Petersburg has nearly two million inhabitants, which is 
rather more than a hundredth part of the population of the 
whole Ru'snn empire The appearance of the town shows 
Uiat it IS new, for the streets arc striight and broad The 
chmvtc is very raw d%mp and disagreeable and it rams or 
snows on roo da)s in the j’car 

\ walk through the streets of St Petersburg shows the 
traveller murfi thvt is strange Tiny chapels arc found everj 
where— in the middle of a bridge or at a street comer They 
contain only a picture of a saint with candles burning before it 
Many persons stop as they pass bj, uncover their heads, 
fall on their knees, cross themsehes and murmur a prajer, 
and then ^anl^h among the crowd in the streets It is nlso 
noticcab’e that this citv is full of uniforms. Not only do theV 
soldiers of the large gammon wear uniforms, but civnl officials, 
«chooll>o)-s, students, and nian> others arc dress^ m special 
'v-tf^eurirs wrfb, 'uilttmcr a/l *urasv in- -sj/i-a- ViUt WnSi 
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cspcciilly attracts the stranger's attention are the vehicles 
Persons of the upper classes dnve in open sletghs and cover 
themselves with l^arshms lined with blue, and are drawn by 
nil, dark, handsome trotters Sometimes also a or team 
of three horses abreast, is seen, one of the horses in the middle 
under the arch w htch keeps the shafts apart, wlule the otlier l\\ o, 
on either side, go at a gallopi. The hacknc} sleighs are also 
common, so small that two persons can hardly find room to sit, 
and as tlsere is no support or guard of any kind, they must 
cling to each other’s waists in order not to be thrown off at 
sharp corners These small sledges have no fixed stands, but 
they are drawn up m long rows outside hotels, banks theatre®, 
railway stations, and other much frequented places, and may 
be found singly almost anywhere in tne streets The drivers 
arc alu3}*s merry and cheerful, and keep up a running con 
vcrsation with their passenger or their horse, which they 
call “my little dove All ante at the same reckless pace, 
as if tliey were running races through the streets 

St Petersburg is rich m art collections and museuens 
picture galleries, churches, and fine palaces. The finest 
building m the city, however, is the Isaac Cathedral, with 
Its high gilded dome, surrounded by four similar but smaller 
glided cupolas The cross it the top is 330 feet above the 
ground, and the great dome is the first thing in St Petersburg 
to be seen on coming by steamer from the Gulf of Finland 
When the Cathedral was built it cost more than two and 
three-quarter million pounds. It v\as finished fifty years ago, 
but has never been in really sound condition, and is always 
undergoing extensive repairs. 

The last stage of our journey is now it hand One 
evening v\ e drive m a tntka, with much ringing of sleigh bells, 
to the station of the Finland Railway, whence the train takes 
us through Viborg to Abo the old capital of Finland Here 
a stevmcr is waiting to take us over to Stockholm, which was 
the stvrtmg point of our long journey 
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STOCKHOLM TO EGYPT 
To London and Paris 

Again we set out from Stockholm tn the evening by tram, 
and the next morning we reach Malmo, a ^rt on the west 
coast of Sweden, not man> rmles north of irclleborg from 
which we started on our joumej eastwards across Asia 
From Malmo a steamer soon takes us across the narrow sound 
to Copenhagen, the beautiful capital of Denmark, and then 
we take the tram across the large, nch, and fertile island of 
Zealand. There farms are crowded close together among the 
tilled fields, there thriving cattle graie on the meadovvs, 
>ieldmg Denmark a supcrtluity of milk and butter, tliere 
the productne soil spread* evcrjnvhcre, leaving no room for 
unprofitable sandy downs and heaths, as on the west coast of 
Jutland The Danes are a small people but they make a 
brarc struggle for cxistMce Thar countr} is one of the 
smallest m Europe but the first in utilising all its possi 
bilities of opening profitable commerce with foreign lands, 
Sluch larger are its possessions in the Arctic Ocean, Green- 
land, and Iceland, but there the population is very scanty and 
the real masters of the islands are cold and ice. 

•\t Korsor, on the Great Belt, we agiin go on board a 
steamer which in a few hours takes us between Langeland and 
l^aland to Kiel the principal nasal port of Germanj Here 
we are on soil which was formerly pantsh for it was only 
during her hst unfortunate war that Denmark lost the two 
duchies of bchleswig and Holstein 

We travel by train from Ktel through fertile Holstein 
southwards to the free Hansa town of Hamburg on the Elbe, 
the greatest commercial emporium on the mainland of Europe, 
and after London and fvcw York, the third m the world 
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From HmbutTT the train goes on through Hanover 
across the majestic Rhine, ihroush South 
Holland, not far north of the B-lgnn frontier, to the port of 
Ilushin- which IS siti-ated on ore of the islands m the 
delta of the Scheldt. Here ano‘her stcaner is reads for 
and after a pssage of a few hoars we elide into the broad 
^npe sh^d moLth of the Thaiacs nnd land at Oucen 
borough. There again we uke a tram which earr1~s us 
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tram to Dover a^ss ^ Pans— by 

a swift turb^e narrowest part m 

Paris, throut^h one of hy rail from Calais to 

'■>-ingwnth th5S°^of^”^^^^^ France, 

In a little over hoi.^fo and Garonne in fertihtj 
the great city fPlate ^ving London we amre at 

the Seme, crossed by 

most capricious nteandenn^jgSlS'^^S""^ " 
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‘ m Pans is the boule 

The first thing the stra ngK n°t^^ „f ,eaty trees 

rards-hroad. handsome theatres, catds, and ^ 

bcween rons of '“tE' i™r 4 s proper, were fomerl) 

shopa The oldest the toid^rd ^ p, ^ 

the fortifications of the tO"'n"'“ ‘ “ English “bulwarl. 

yard- la then, the same 'vorf ‘■p^s, had these 

Louis XIII , who enlarged and ^ ^„,evards laid out on 
bulirarU pulled down, a™' ^ the north side of the 

their site They are siturtrf ' j,g.,„„t names. 

Seme, and form a and Montmartre. 

Madeleine, des Capuchines of Pana 

This line of houlcmds is OT I ^ n here there 
In later times boulevards r Under Louis XIV and 

had been no fortificaUons *>01“"^ ^ splendour and 

his successors Pans grew and mcrea , 

greatness , then it was ‘"a “ “ije?„e the heart of the 

Its horrors, then under Nry°'“" 'X ^ fail of Napoleon 
mightiest empire of t^ ,1,, forces of the Allies, and 
Pans was twice i"Lo?urtd by the Pmssiam 

la 1871 It was besiegrf and^urra^ l.sastrous misfor 
Since then Pans has ton „y centuries, the gajest 

tunes, and is, as it has been 

and most animated '“y '"SHtough the town, starUng ^ 
Let us take a rapid walk „f the Seme, where 

the Place de la Bastille, on ,j,o Basulle. This 

formerly stood the fort^ iJvS at the commencement of 
pnmn w-as stormed and d^Wyrf at t\^_^ 
flie Great Revolution, »" J"? 'f,o „5 fouval day In tho 
July 14 has been *e chief . j Column, and from its 
middle of the square stands the jwy |^,g,„od Wo f " 
summit a w onderfnl mew ”f Pam rmn^^ handsomest street in 

follow the Rue dc Rivoh the la^t a fine public 

Pans. Onthelcfthandis tbe^Ha^ where bnltart 

building, where ‘be the galleries arc ado 

entertainments are g*' ’ ,,t^rs ui » 

with canvases of famous rnasK^a^ ^ 'a'S«' Pabb' 

Farther along on the Louvre. Lihe 

-Eb .be luaurian. 
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gardens of the Tuilenes, and stop a moment in the Place dc la 
Concorde to enjoy the charming views presented on all sides 
— the rii’er with its quays and bodges, the parks and at enues, 
the huge buildings decorated with exquisite taste, the wide, 
open spaces adorned mth glorious monuments, and the never- 
ending coming and going of pleasure-loving Parisians and 
Panstan ladies in costumes of the latest fashion 

From the Place de la Concorde we direct our steps to the 
Champs feljs^es, a magnificent park with a broad camage- 
way along which the fashionable world ndcs, walks, or dotes 
in smart carnages and motor cars At the northern side of 
the park lives the President of the Republic in the palace of 
the filysdes. 

If we now follow the double row of broad atenues north 
wards we come to the Place de I’Rtoile, a “circus” where 
twelve avenues of large streets meet. One of them, a pro- 
longation of the Champs felysies, is named after the grand 
army of Napoleon and leads to the extensit e Bow de Boul^ne. 
In the middle of the Place de l^toile is erected a stately 
triumphal arch, feet high,tn memory of Napoleon's > 1010069 . 

From here we follow a busy street as far as the bridge of 
Jena, and on the opposite bank of the Seme rises the Eiffel 
Tower, dominating Pans with its immense pillar looo 
feet high The Eiffel Tower is the highest structure e\er 
reared by human hands, twice as high as the cathedra! of 
Cologne and the tallest of the Egyptian pyramids At the 
first platform we are more than 5^ feet aboie the v-ast city, 
but the hills outside Pans close in the horizon When the 
cage uses up to the thud platform we are at a height of S64 
feet above the ground, and sec below us the Seme with its 
many bodges and the city with its innumerable streets and its 
140 squares. A staircase leads up to the highest balcony, and 
at the >er> top a beacon is lighted at night visible 50 miles 
away From the parapet we hardly dare allow our eyes to 
look down the perpendicular tower to the four sloping iron 
piers at its base, especially when it blows hard and the %\hole 
tower perceptibly swings There is no need to go up in a 
balloon to obtain a bird s-eyc view of Pans , from the top of 
the Eiffel Tower we have the town spread out before us like a 
map 

Natoixon’s Tomb 

When we have safely descended from the giddy height, 
we make our way across the Champ de Mars to the Hdtel 
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dcs Im'alides. Fonncrly sevcrU thousand pensioners from 
the great French armies found a refuge in this huge building 
but now it IS used as a museum for military histone rel cs. 

We pass in under the glittenng gilded dome visible 
all o\er the citj and find oursehes m a round hall 
the centre of which ts occupied b> a cr>pt likewise 
round and setcral feet deep and open abo\e. On the floor 
in mosaic letters arc glorious names Rn-oli PjTamids 
Marengo Austerlitz Jena, Fncdland Magram and Moscow 
Twehe marble statues representing as man> vactones, and 
sixty captured colours keep guard round the great sarco- 
phagus of red porphyry from Finland which contains the 
remains of Napoleon (Plate X\V ). 

No one speaks fn here The deepest silence surrounds 
the ashes of the man whom his lifetime filled the world with 
the roar of his cannon and the thunder of his legions and 
who within the space of a few years completely changed the 
map of Europe. Pale and subdued the light falls over the 
cry pt where the red porphyry speaks of irresistible power, and 
the white goddesses of victory are illumined as it were with a 
reflection of the years of glory 

Unconsciously u e listen for an echo of the clash of arms 
and the w*ords of command We seem to see a blue*eyed 
boy playing at hts mother’s knee at Ajaccio in Corsica we 
<!cem to hear a youthful revolutionist burning with enthusiasm 
miking fiery speeches at secret clubs in Pans. Pale and 
solemn the shade of the twenty six year-old general floats 
before our mind s eye as he returns from a scries of victoncs 
in northern Italy where he rushed like a storm over the 
plains of Lombardy made a triumphal entry into Milan and 
for e\ er remov ed the ancient republic of Venice from the lut 
of independent States. 

We recall the campaign of the French army against 
Egypt and the Holy Land Napoleon takes his fleet oct 
from the harbour of Toulon escapes Nelsons ships of the 
line and frigates seizes Malta, sails to the north of Cre*e and 
west of Cyprus and lands 40020 men at Altaar^ina. 
The soldiers languish in the desert sands on the way to 
Cairo they approach the Nile to gne battle to the ^-puan 
army and at the foot of the pyramids the East i» defea ed 
^by the West The march is continued eastwards to Svna. 
Five centuries have passed since the cn.saders attempt to 
wrest the Holy Sepulchre from th- hands ofnabeueversL New 
again the weapons of Western lands claJi n th*- ra.ley cf Lhe 
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Jordan and at the foot of Mount Tabor, and now the French 
General obtains a victory over the Turks outside Nazareth 
in the meantime, however, Xdson has annihilated his fleet 
The fiower of ih" republican anii> is doomed to pensh, and 
N apoieon’s dream of an oriental dominion has vanished n ith 
the smoke of the last camp fire. He leaves Eg>’pt with two 
fngates, saiL> along the coasts of Tripoli and Tunis, and 
passes at night with extinguished lights through the channel 
between Africa and Stal} 

Again our eyca turn to the dim light under the cupola of 
the invaltdes, and the marb’e columns and «tatucs look white 
as snow 'li'en our thoughts wander off to the Alps, the 
Great St. Bernard the St. Gotthard, Mont Cenis, and the 
Simplon, where the First Ovisu!, like Hannibal before him, 
with four arm) corps b ds defiance to the loftiest mountains 
of Europe. \\ e seem to see the soldiers dragging the cannon 
through the frozen dnfts and collecting together again on the 
Italian side. At ilarergo, south of the Po, a new virtor> is 
added to the French laurels and the most powerful man in 
France ha» the fate of Europe in his hands. 

Then various episodes of his marvellous carwr pass before 
ua Our e> es fail on the name Au«terUti down in the mosaic 
of the erj-pt. The Emperor of Franre has marched into 
Moravia and drawn up his legions under the golden eagles. A 
distant echo seems to sound round the cr^'p*— it is N apo^eon s 
cavalry nduig donn the Russian guards, it is the “grand 
array" annihilating the Austrun and Russian forces it is the 
French artillery pounding the ice on the lake and drowning 
the fugitives, their guns and horses. 

A murmiir passes through the cr>pt, an echo from the 
battle of Jena, where Prussia was crushed its territory devas 
tated from the Elbe to the Oder, and its fortresses surrendered, 
Erfurt, Magdeburg Stettin, Lubeck while the victor made 
hia entry into Frederick the Great’s capita] Berlin. We hear 
the tread of the columns and the tramp of horses through the 
mud on the roads in Poland, and we see the blood) battlefields 
of Pul*nsk, east of the Vistula, and £>lau m West Prussia, 
where heaps of bodies lie scattered over the deep snow kVe 
see Napo'eon on his white horse after the battle of Fnedland 
in East Prussia, where the Russians were defeated The 
guards and hussars rode through them with drawn swords. 
Their enthusiastic cry of “Long live the Emperor" still 
vibrates under the standards round the sarcophagus, and 
above the shouts of victory the beat of horse hoofs u, heard 
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on the roads of Luropc it is the courier between the head 
qmrters of the army and Pans 

The conqueror marches to Vientn and threatens to crush 
\ustria He the bloodj battle of W agram north-east 
of Vienna he wipes out states and makes them dependencies 
of rnnee and their rulers hts obedient vassals and he 
pi>cs awa) roj-a! crowms to his relations and generals. His 
dominion extends from Danzig to Cadiz from the mouth of 
the Elbe to the Tiber he has riacn to a height of power and 
glorj ne\er attained since the golden age of Rome 

Hajoncts and sabres cuirasses and helmets flash in the 
sunlight as the insinciblc arm) camps with band and music 
and song abosc the NIemen IHlf a million of sold ers are 
on their wa) fo the oU! capital of Russia Moscow The 
Russian roads from Vdna to Vitebsk arc full of endless lines 
of troop squadrons of cavalf> m close formation and 
enormous baggage trams. The Russiaas know that their 
freedom is in danger thc> bum their ow n tow ns and a dlages 
dCNOistatc their oan provinces and retire little by little as 
the> did a hundred >ears earlier when Charles \11 invaded 
Russia. At length there is a battle at Moscow and the 
Trench amn enters the tow-n We set in imagination the 
September nights lighted up far and wide by a blazing flame. 
Moscow Is on f fc. On the leitace of the Kremlin stands a 
little man in a grc> mihtar> coat and a black cocked hat, 
watching the flame. U ithin a week the old hoI> city of the 
Muscovites lies in ashes. 

The c.arl> twil ght of winter falls over Ians and we see 
the shadow deepen round Napoleons tomb Mefancj hc 
sec among them huma i figures fighting against hunger cold 
and wear ness The time of misfortune is come The great 
army is retreating the roads arc lined with corpses and 
fragments. 1 he cannon are left in the snow Tlie sold ers fall 
II regiments like a ripe crop lacks of wolves foJloiv m 
their tracks thc> arc contented with the dead but the 
Cossack squadrons cut down the Jiving At the bridge over 
the Rcre»ina a tributary of the Dnieper 30,000 men 
arc dro v ned and perish All disanlmc is rchxciL TTie 
soldiers tlirow awa> their guns and knapsacks. Clothed in 
furs and with a birchen staff in his hand the defeated emperor 
^ marc/ies fckc a simpfc softficr in tfie front ITianks to tJic 
severe climate of their country and its great extent, and 
thanks also to their own cautious conduct of the war, the 
Russians practically annihilated Rapolcon s ann> 
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The tlarkncss deepens At Ijctpzijj Rustlin', Amlrnm 
1 rusMans, and Swedes oppose Napo'eon. There ias jtToud 
tinjiire falh lo pieces, even Pins is cap'ured, and he loses his 
crown He is earned a jaisoner down the Rhone nllcj* 
throu'*h L>ons ami shipped off lo the islind of tlUi. 

Once more he fills the world with lumu't With a bri^j 
and scicn small scsscls he sails back to the coast of 
I ranee. He has i force of onlj I lOO men, but in his hinds 
it IS sufTicicnt to reconquer hrarKc. ffe marches ostr the 
wirstem offshofjts of the Alps. At Grenoble his fo'cc 
has jncrci-'>cd to 7000 men In I joas he is salii'cd as 
Emperor and Pans opens its pates. He is rcid> to stake 
cicr^lhinp on a smplc throw In IWpium is to be tic 
dcctsne battle. Hostile armies pathcr round tbe frontiers of 
Frincc, for I iifojw is tircrl of conttnuil war At Waterloo 
Napo'con fights hi'' hst battle, and lus fate is scaled for e\er 

He leaves Pans for thela't tune At the port of Rocliefort, 
between the mouths of the Loire and the Garonne, he goes 
on board an English fngatc. \ftcr scvcnl> da>»’ sail he is 
landed on the <ma1l liasaltie island of St Hclcni tn tic 
southern Ntlanlic where he is dooncil to p.is5 the last sis 
>cars of hi*, eventful life. Here also his grave is digged under 
the willows m Uie val'c) 

Nineteen years after Nipoleons death the simple grave 
under the willows was uncovered the coffins of wood, leid, 
and shce* iron were opened m the presence of several who 
had shared his long impnsonmcnt the remains were taken on 
board 1 F rencli fngate amid the roar of guns and flags waving 
half mast high the coffin was landed at Cherbourg in 
Normandj ard the conqueror of Eurojic once more made his 
entry into Pans with military pomp and ccrcmonj, in which 
all France took part Drawn by sixteen horses m funereal 
trappings and foltowcrl b> veterans of Napoleon s c.ampaigns, 
the hearse adorned with iripcntl splendour was escorted bj 
soldiers under the triumphal arch of th- Place dc I ttoile and 
through the Cliamps I lys^cs to the M 6 tql dcs Invahdes, 
^ere the coffin was deposited in the Finnish sarcophagus 
Thus was fulfilled the last wish of the conqueror of the world 
"I desire that my remains may rest on the banks of the 
Seme” , 

Paws to RovtE 

The stranger leaves Paris with regret, and is consoled 
only by the thought that he is on his way to sunny Italy 



The train carries him eastwards, and he looks through the 
xMndo%\ at the hills and plains of Cham^gne, the home of 
sparkling a me Around him spread tilled fie ds, villages, 
and farmhouses Where the soil is not suitable for vines, 
wheat, or beet, it provides pasture for large flocks Men are 
seen at work everywhere, and the traveller realises that 
trance is so prosperous because all its small proprietors, 
peasants and townspeople are ^ industnous and so thrifty 
Now the frontier is reached The great fortress of Belfort is 
the last French town passed, and a little later we are in 

^Another frontier is crossed, that between Germany and 
Switzerland, and the tram halts at the fine tow-n of Bile, 
traversed by the mighty Rhine Coming from the Lake of 
Constance, the clear waters of the river glide under the 
bridges of Bile, and turn at right angles northwards between 
the Vosges and the Black Forest ^ . 

From Bile we go on south westwards to Geneva Along 
a narrow valley the railway follows the nver Birs, which falls 
into the Rhine and winds in curves along the mountain 
flanks, sometimes high above the foot of the valley, and 
sometimes by the rivers bank It is towards the end of 
lanuary.and snow has been falling for several days on end 
All the country is quite white, and the small villages in the 

valley are almost hidden 

Now we come to three lakes in a row, the Lake of Bienne, 
the Lake of Neuchdtel, and the great Lake of Geneva, which 
we reach at the town of Lausanne Here the snow has 
ceased to fall and the beautiful Alps of Savoy are visible to 
the south The sun is hidden behind clouds, but its rays arc 
reflected by the clear mirror of the lake This view is one of 
the finest in the world, and our eyes are glued to the carnage 
window as the tram follows the shore of Geneva 

In outline the lake is like a dolphin just about to dwe 
At the dolphin s snout lies Geneva, and here the nver Rhone 
flows out of the lake to run to Lyons and debouch into the 
Mediterranean immediately to the west of the great port of 
Marseilles 
Geneva 

;Xs the XrXhc Hue and 

dra<un off into the Rhone ^ into a funnel There the cenoit 
IS stton-r and the nver is divided into two by a long isb„i 
The finest sight however, is the view south eastw..^ 



wVen the weather is dear There s*and the niRhtj summits 
a'ld crests of the Wps of Sa\o> , now cot cred mlh snot^ and 
ghttenne in t^hi c, light bloc, ard s«cl> grej tints. There 
al>o Mont B’anc i3 enthroned above the other mountai^, naj , 
above all Europe aTCsome and grand, the crown of the nips, 

the frontier pillar between Switrc'land France, and ItaJ> 

From Gercta wc go eastward> along the northern shorcol 
the lake. The air is haz> and the \lps of Sasroj look like a 
Ight veil beneath the sun. In this light the water is of 
a bnght green like malachite Bejond Lausanne the mist 
disappears, and the Alps again appear dazrling white and 
«teep aa pvramida and towers Towns \tliages, and 
cast rePections of their nhi c or coloured house fronts and 
their light balconies on the lake. The shore is lined bj a row 
of hotels surrounded b> gardens and promenades Travellers 
come hither from all countries in summer to feast their 
e>cs on the Alps and strengthen their lung* b> inhaling the 
fresh air 

\\e leave the lake and mount gendj up the Rhone rallcj' 
between wild rocks It becomes narrovver as we a<cend The 
Rhone, a tumu’tuous stream roars m its bed now quite 
n_ignificant compared to the majestic nver at Genev'a. In 
the valley til ed fields arc bid out, dark green spruces peep 
ou* of t*’e snow on the s opes while above all the snow white 
suniaits of the Alps are enthroned 

A few nma»es bc>-o'id Bneg the tram rushes at full speed 
straight in o the mountain The electric lamps are lighted 
and all the windows dosed Hie tunnel is filled with smoke. 


and a continuous reverberation dns our ears. The Simplon 
tunrel u the longest in the world being laj miles long Itis 
onlv a few jears since it was completed. Work was tegun 
from both sides of the mountain at the same time, and when 
the excavations met in the middle and a blasting charge 
burst the last «heet of rock it was found that the calculations 
had not been an inch out. After fuUj twenty minutes it 
begins to grow light, and when the tram rolls out of the tunnel 
w^ are on Italcan ground 

The tram row descends a lovdy valley to the shore of 
Lago vla^iore. Framed «i steep mountains, the dark, blue 
Ukc contains a small group of bUiwh. full of white houses, 
pabces, g^dens. One of these is well known by the ( 

name of Isola Bella, or the Beautiful Island. 

^lght hides from oureyesthe plains of Lombardy, Milan 
with its famous cathedral, the bnd^ over the Po, and then a 
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number of f-vmous old towns including Bologna with its 
University about fifteen hundred years old 

Next morning however we see to the south west some 
thing like a flaming beacon U is the gilded dome of St. 
Peter’s Church which caught by the rays of tlie rising sun 
shines like a fire above the eternal city 


The Eterval Cit\ 

The King of Italy has 35 m llion subjects but in Rome 
lives another mighty prince the Pope though hjs kingdom }s 
not of this world His throne is the chair of St Peter his 
arms the triple tiara and the crossed keys which open and 
close the gates of the kingdom of heaven He has 
270 million subjects the Roman Catholics. For political 
reasons he is a voluntary pnsoner m the Vatican a collect on 
of great palaces containing more than tooco halls and apart 
ments There also are installed museums I/branes and 
collections of manuscripts of vast extent and value The 
Vatican museum of sculpture is the richest in the world In 
the Sistine Chapel a sanctuary 450 years old Michael Angelo 
adorned the roof wth great pictures of the creation of the 
world and man of the Fall and the Flood and at the end 
wad an immense p cturc of the Last Judgment To the 
west of the palace stands the Pope s gardens and park and to 
the south the Church of St Peter the largest temple in 
Christendom The whole forms a small town of itself, and 
this tow n is one of the grcilest m the w orld a seat of art and 
learning and above all the focus of a great religion For 
from here the Pope sends forth his bulls of excommun cat on 
against heretics and sinners and here he watches over his 
flock the Catholics m accordance w th the Saviour’s thrice 
repeated injunction to Peter Feed my sheep." 

A drive through Rome is intently interesting The 
streets ire mostly narrow and crooked and we are all ays 
turning corners dniing across small triangular open place* 
and 11 lanes where it is ticklish work to pass a vehicle 
coming in the opposite direction \ et no boulevards no great 
.streets m t! e world can rival in beiuty the streets of Rome. 
^They are skirted by old grey palaces built thousands of years 
ago rather than centuries decorated with the most splendid 
window frames friezes and colonnades. Every portal is a 
work of art round every comer comes a new surprise a 

Q 
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fountain with sea horses and deities, a mediaeval i\cll, a moss 
grown ruin of Imperial times, or a church with a tower whence 
^lls ha\e rung for centuries over Rome 

And what a commotion there is in all these narrow streets J 
Here comes a peasant driving his asses weighed down with 
baskets of melons and grapes There a boy draws a hand- 
cart piled up with apricots, oranges, and nuts Here we see 
men and women from the Campagna outside Rome, clad m 
their national costume in which dirty white and red pre 
dominate the men with black slouched hats, the women with 
white kerchiefs o\cr their hair They are of dark com- 
plc-cion but on the checks of the younger ones the roses 
appear through the bronie The patricians, the noble 
Romans who roll by lazily in fine carriages, are much fairer, 
and indeed the ladies arc often as pale as if they had just left 
the cloister or were ready for the bier Boys run begging after 
the carnage and poor mothers with small infants m their arms 
beseech only a small com There are many m Rome who 
lire from hand to mouth But all are cheerful, allarecomely 
Now we reach the bridge of St Angelo over the muddy 
Tiber, and before us stands the massive round tower of the j 
castle of St Angelo which the Emperor Hadrian built 1800 
years ago as a mausoleum for himself On the left is the 
piazza of Sl Peter which with its surrounding buildings, its 
curved arcades Sl Peter’s Church and the Vatican, is one of 
the grandest in the world Between its constantly playing 
fountains has stood for 300 years an obelisk which the 
Emperor Caligula brought from Egypt to adorn Rome. It 
witnessed wonderful events long before the time of Moses 
At its foot the children of Israel sang the melodies of their 
country during their servitude. It was a decoration of Nero’s 
circus, and saw thousands of Christian martyrs torn to pieces 
by Gallic hounds and African lions, and still it lifts itself 
80 feet into the air in a single block, untouched by time and 
the strife of men 

At the north side of the piazza is the gate of the Vatican, 
\v here the Sw iss Guards keep watch m antique red and yellow 
uniforms Before us are the great steps of St Peter’s Church. 
We enter the grand portioj and pass throu'^h one of the 
bronze doors into the diurch All the dimensions are ;5o 
immensely meat that we stop in astonishment Now ouri 
ey^ lose mcmselves in sky-^tgh v’aulting, glittering with 
4 colour, now we admire the columns and their ezpjtsfs 
pictures in mosaic or monuments in marble Rome was not 
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jiiit in a cia>% says the pro\erb, and St Peter’s Church alone 
^as the wotiv'of i2o years and tnenty Popes. Italy's forc- 
jost artists, including Raphael and Michael Angelo, put the 
pt of their energies into the building of this temple, where is 
|c tomb of the Apostle Peter. The great eliurch contains a 
pntc statue of the Apostle Peter In a sitting position, and 
'c right foot IS worn and polished by ihc kisses of the faithful, 
igh above in the vaulting over his head is to be seen the 
•llow mg inscription in Latin — '• Thou art Peter, and upon 
'is rock I will build my church, and 1 will give unto thee the 
yi of the kingdom of heaven.” 

I Paul has also a worthy memorial church in Rome, St. 
iul's, which stands outsicfo the wails. On the way thither 
L pass a small chapel where, it is said, Peter and Paul took 
\\c of each other before they went to suffer martyrdom 
n the facade the hnal words arc inscribed Paul said 
Peace be with you, thou foundation of the church and 
epherd of Christ’s lambs ” And Peter . “ Co forth m peace, 
511 preacher of the gospel, righteous guiile to salvation.” 
lul’s tomb IS under the high altar of St. Paul’s Church In 
i interior of the church wc notice portraits in mosaic of all 
‘ Popes from St Peter to Leo XIII. 

'Rome is inexhaustible It has grown up during 2600 
^fs, and each age has buiU on the rums of the preceding, 
le city IS piled up in strati like a geological deposit What 
s hidden at the bottom is scarcely known at all , that is 
im the time of the early kings of Rome Then follows the 
' y of the Republic, and upon it the Rome of the Emperors, 

; cosmopolitan city, where the Ca:sars from their palace on 
! Palatine stretched ihcir sceptre over all the known world 
m foggy Bntain and the dirk forests of Germany to the 
inlng deserts of Africa, from the mountains of Spain to 
Jilee and Juda^ Many stately remains of this time of 
|.atness arc still preserved among the modern streets and 
*jses Vandals, Goths, and other barbarians have sacked 
me, monsters of the Impcnai house have devastated the 
/ to wipe out the remembrance of their predecessors and 
*rify themselves ; but if Rpnig yas not built in a day, so two 
, lusand years ' a o blot out its magnificence. 

follow I , ’^v^istian age, the Middle 

tSjSind moderrt * • imerable churches, 

!na . ’ • Christianity bbilt 

'the , ' ‘>dern times arc 

ktneabk - e hill rides a 

- \ 
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Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurdius^ in bronze. Look round, 
and there on the farther bank of tlw Tiber another horseman 
looks over the eternal oty, the brave champion of j-oung 
Italy’s hbert>, Ganbaldi You nde through a street lined 
with grand shops m nei\ buildings, and in a couple of minutes 
j’ou are at the Forum Romanum the Roman market place, 
the heart of the world empire, the square for markets, popular 
assemblies, and judicial courts, a marble hall in the open air 
Over its dags, \actor8 accompanied by their comrades m arms 
and their prisoners, marched up to the Capito! to sacrifice in 
the temple of Jupiter, where non only a few pillars and rums 
remain of all the splendour Julius Carsar and Augustus 
lavished upon it. 

At one time we are like pilgnms m the fine Church of St 
Peter , at another we are strolling under the triumphal arch of 
Titus, erected m remembrance of the destruction of Jerusalem 
in the year A.D 7a 

The largest and grandest ruin in Rome is the Colosseum 
(Plate XXVI ) an amphitheatre which was built by the 
two Emperors Vespasian and Titus, and which was finished 
eighty jears after the birth of Chnst The outside walls are J 
nearly 160 feet high. The tiers of benches, which could 
accommodate 85 000 spectators, were divided into four blocks, 
of which the outermost and highest was set apart for freedmen 
and slaies with their women The tickets were of norj', 
and indicated the different places so clearly that e\-ery one 
could easily find his wa> in the huge passes, colonnades, 
and staircases The benches were cosered with marble, and 
many statues of the same material adorned the upper walls 
of the amphitheatre. The spectacles were usually held in 
the daytime, and to abate the heat of the sun immense silken 
awnings were stretched over the arena and the auditorium. 
WTien the theatre was full, it presented a scene of dazzling 
splendour In the best places sat senators in purple-bordered 
the pnests of the vanous temples, the Vestal virgins 
m bUck veils, wamors m gold emtroiden^ uniforms. There 

Roman citizens in white or coloured togas, bareheaded, 
beardl«s, and closely cropped, eagerly talkingin a language 
as euphonious as French and Italian. All strangers who 
were sUjnng in Rome were there, ambassadors from all the 
knowm countries of the world, statesmen merchants and | 
^vellers from Germany and Gant, from Syna, Gree^, and 
Egj*pt. 

A circus or theatre of our da> is a toy compared to the 
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Colosseum The old Romans were masters in the arrange- 
ment of spectacles to satisfy the rude cravings of the masses 
Woods and rocks were set up^ jn whidi bloody contests were 
fought, and where gladiators hunted lions and tigers with 
spears The immense show ground could be quickly filled 
w ith water, and on the artifia^ lake deadly sea battles were 
fought , and the bodies of the slam and drowned lying on the 
bottom were invisible when the M^ater was dyed red with 
blood The arena could be drained at once by ingenious 
channels, slaves dragged out the corpses through the gate of 
the Goddess of Death, and the theatre %yas made ready for tlic 
night performance Then the arena was lighted up witli 
huge torches and fires, and troops of Christians were crucified 
in long rows or thrown to the lions and bears When a 
Roman emperor celebrated tlie thousandth anniversary of 
the founding of Rome, two thousand gladiators appeared in 
the Colosseum, thirty-two elephants, and numbers of wild 
animals 

Not far from the Colosseum b<^ins one of the oldest and 
most famous roads ever trodden by the foot of man— the 
Apptan Way Here emperors and generals marched into 
Rome after successful w ars , here their remains were earned out 
to be burned on pyres and deposited m urns in mausoleums and 
tombs Here the Christians came out at night in silent ranks 
to consign the remains of their co-religionists, torn to (iicces 
m the arena, to the catacombs of underground Rome Here 
also St Paul made his entry into Rome, escorted by troops 
of Christians, as recorded m the last chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles , and to-day wc find on this road a small clnpcl 
which IS called “Whither goest Ihou?" (Que vadts7)^\ the 
point m the road where Peter saw his vision 

POJIPEW 

From Rome we go on to Naples, where to the cast the 
regular s-olcanic cone of Vesunus rears itself like 1 fire* 
bn&thing dragon over the bay, and where towns, vilhr'cn, and 
svhite villas stand as thick on the shore as beads on a ro-sry. 
Our time is short , we dnve rapidly through thf lava jitvcil 
streets of Naples, and cannot feast our eyes long cnou,ih 
mth the sigh» of these fine dark men in their motley thrly 
ganneots, and cannot hear cn<«igh of their m'-lo^Jious son/s 
in jboDour of dclightfal Xa,oI&. Their warm afiectirw Xtr ihe 
famous at\ is quite natural, and one of lh<nr sayingr, “ See 
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Niples ind die," implies that hfe is worthless to any one who 
his not been there. 

During our wanderings ne come to the rsationai Museum, 
and there wc arc lost to e\er}'thing outside. There we forget 
the bustling life of the streets, the blue bay and the green 
gardens, for here we are in the presence of antiquity — an 
immense collection of arUslic objects, statues, and pamtiogs 
from Pompeiu 



In the sixth century n.C Pompeii was founded at the 
southern foot of Vcsmins not far from the shore of the bay. 
Alxiut eight) jears before our era Pompeii cimc under the 
rule of Uomc, and during the succeeding 150 years it was 
chmged into a genuine Roman town in all respects — in st)lc 
of building, language, trade, aiwl manner of life. A wall with 
towers erdoNod this collection of streets and houses, and at 
night th" eight town gates were closed and shut in 20,000 
inhabitants. In its ivinctpal squire, a place of popular 
assemblies and fcstinls stood the Temple of Jupiter among 
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porticoes, arcades, and rows of marble statutes In another 
squvre theatres were erected, and there also stood an old 
Greek temple 

Mmj rich and eminent Romans lo\ed Pompeii, and built 
costly Villas in the town or its beautiful environs. One of 
these was the famous orator and author, Cicero whose villa 
was situated near the north-eastern town gate. Again and 
again he w ent to Pompeu to rest after the noise and tumult of 
Rome, and the last time he is «rtainly known to have 
sojourned there was in the year 44 BC, shortly after the 
murder of the great Caesar 

From the vicinity of Cicero’s villa ran northwest the 
Street of Tombs, bordered with innumerable monuments like 
the Appian Way outside Rome Some were quite simple, 
others resembled costly altars and temples and all contained 
urns w ith the bones and ashes of the dead 

Some streets were lined entirely with shops and stores 
Most of the streets were straight and regular, some broad 
others quite small, they were paved with flags of lava and 
had raised footpaths Here and there stones were laid in 1 
row across the street, whereon foot passengers could cross 
over dryshod after the heavy torrential rains, which then, as 
now, repeatedly converted these lanes into rivers and canals 

Pompeu had several bath houses, luxuriously and comfort 
ably furnished built of stone, dark and cool and very 
attractivedurmgthewarm sultrysummer Inthea/ix/jUrtuM 
the visitor took off hi> clothes, and then repaired to the 
various rooms for warm air, warm baths, and cold baths 
The walls in the fngidanuni were decorated with paintings 
representing shady groves and dark forests , the v’aultcd roof 
was painted blue and strewn with stars, and through a small 
round opening the sunlight poured in The basin itself was 
therefore like a small forest pool under the open sky The 
bather was thoroughly scraped and shampooed by the 
attendants and last of all smeared with odorous oils. 

The houses of wealthy citizens were decorated with 
exquisite taste and artistic skill Towards the streets the 
houses showed little besides bare plain walls, for the old 
Romans did not like the private sanctity of their homes to be 
disturbed at all by the noise of the streets and the inquisitive- 
ness of people on the public roads So it is still if not in 
Italy and Greece at any rate over all the Asiatic East 
Jlntqr nnd jlt^nlg.'XRd -in -thn .intenor Thco* 

Were seen statues and busts, flourishing flower beds 
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open colonnades, and m the midst of the pnncipal apartment, 
called the atrtuvt, was a marble basin sunk in the mosaic 
pa\etnetit,and throush a quadrangular opening m the rwf 
abo\e the sun and moon looked m and the ram often mingled 
Its drops with the jets of the constantly plaj mg fountain 
When the master of the house gave an entertainment, tables 
were cam^ in by slaves and the guests took their luxurious 
meal lying on long couches They ate, and drank, and 
jested, listening from time to time to the tones of flutes harps, 
and cjTabals, and watched the lithe movements of dancers 
with e>*es dull and heavy with nine 

Happy days neie spent »n Pompen \n undisturbed peace- 
fulness. People enjoy^ the treasures of the forests gardens, 
and sea, transacted their business or the duties of their posts, 
and assembled for discussion in the Forum where the columns 
cast cool shadows over the stone flags. No one thought of 
Vesuvnus The volcano was suppo^ to have become for 
ever extinct ages ago On the ancient Uva streams old 
trees grew, the most luscious grapes npened on the flanks of 
the mountain and from their descendants is pressed out at 
the present day a wine called Lachryma Christi A legend 
relates that when the Saviour once went Up Vesuvius and 
stood in mute astonishment at the beautiful landscape 
sinrounding the Bay of Naples He also w ept from gnef over 
this home of sin and vam^, and where His tears moistened 
the ground there grew up a tendril which has not its like on 
earth 

The jear before the burning of Rome, Pompen was 
devastated by a fearful earthquake. The inhabitants soon 
took heart again however and built up their town better and 
more beautiful than ever Sixteen jears passed and then tlie 
blow came, the most crushing and annihilating blow that ever 
befell any town since Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed 
b> fire from heaven. 

The elder 1 liny , who left to the world an immortal work, 
was then in command of a Roman fleet anchored in the Bay 
of Naples and lived with his famfly in a place not far from 
Porapcit. His adopted son the y’ounger Pimy a youth of 
mghtcen ^inted quick, and talented, was also with him 
Vesuvius broke into eruption on August 24 m the year ro 
and in a f-w hours Pompeu and two other towns were buned 
under a downpour of pumice and ashes, and streams of Uva 
and nud. Among the \1ctun5 was the elder Phm 

bcvcral years afterwraids, the Roman historian Taatus 
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\\ rote to the younger PHny and askctl him for information 
about the manner of hfs uncle’s death. The two letters con- 
taining answers to this question are still extant Pliny 
describes how his uncle was suffocated by ashes and sulphurous 
\apour on the shore. He hid himself seen dimes of fire 
shoot up out of the enter, which also vomited forth a black 
cloud spreading out above like the crown of a pine-tree. He 
went out with his mother to the forecourt of the house, but 
when the ground trembled and the air bccimc full of ashes 
they hurried off, followed by a crowd of people. IIis mother, 
who was old, b^ged him to save himself by rapid flight, but 
he would not desert her. And he writes: “I looked round, 
a thick smoky darkness rollctl threateningly over u» from 
behind ; it spread over the enrth like an advancing flood and 
followed us. ‘Let us move to one side while we can see,' I 
said, 'so that we may not fall down on the road and be 
trampled down in the darkness by those behind’ We hid 
scarcely got out of the crowd when v^c were involvetl tn 
darkness, not such as when there is no moon or the sky is 
overcast, but such as prevails in a closed room when the 
lights are out." And he tells how the fugitives tied cushions 
over their hcids so as not to be bruised by falling stones, and 
how they had repeatedly to shake off the ashes lest they 
should lie wcigiicd down by them He w-as quite composed 
himself, and thought that the whole world w.is passing away. 

By this eruption Pompeii was buried uncicr a layer of 
pumice and ashes 20 feet thick. For a long period of 
years the inhabitants of the neighbourhood came hither .ind 
digged up with their spades one thing or another, but then 
Pompeii sank into the night of oblivion and slumbered under 
the earth for fifteen hundred jears At last the town was 
discovered again, and excavations were commenced. Country 
houses, fields, and clumps of /nulberry trees h.id sprung up on 
the deep bed of ashes Not till fifty years ago did modem 
investigation take Pompeii scnously in hand, and now 
more than half the town is laid b.irc. Strangers can ride 
unhindered through the streets, look into the shops and baths, 
and admire tile fine wnll-paintings in the palaces of the great. 
The columns of Jupiter’s temple, so long buned in complete 
darkness, are again lighted by the sun, and cast their shadows 
\ as of old over the stone flags of the Forum (Plate XXVH ). 
The Street of Tombs is exposed, and young cypresses grow 
•iq. imroitg 'hiu TwmwmKitft, ‘Tiit'irciiii.-v'iiirfn were already 
buried when Vesuvius scattered its ashes over them, listen 
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now to s'range footsteps on the road But the unfortunates 
who were buned ali\e under tbc shorter of ashes have dc 
cajed and turned to dust And jet the> roaj stdl be seen 
in the museums, with dibtorttd hmbsand their faces to the 
ground. We see them m the position they assumed when 
the} fell and the ashes were bedded cla>c to their sides. \ 
Thus they remained ijnng for eighteen hundred jears, im 
bedded as m a mould. Their bodies returned to the earth, 
but the erupt} space remained. B} pounng plaster into 
these forms, life-hhe figu'es of persons Juive b«n reproduced 
ju't as the} were when death overtook them Here lies a 
woman w ho fell outside her house and grasped w ith convulsn e 
fingers a lag full of gold and silver Here is a man resting 
his heav} head on his elbow, and here a dog which has 
curled itself op before it w'as at last suffocated. 

So the slewing loim has wakened to life again, and the 
dead have returned from the kingdom of shadows The 
excai'ated pictures, sculptures, and art treasures of Pompeii, 
together with the whole arrangement of the town, the style of 
building and the mscnptions, have thrown an unexj^ted 
light on the life ofantiquit} Ue can even read the passing^ 
conceits ‘cribbled on the walls. At one comer a house is 
offered for hire from July 1—“ intending tenants should 
apply to the slave Primus.” On another a jester advises 
an acquaintance “Go and hang th}selC” A atiaen writes 
of a friend “I have* heard with sorrow that thou art 
dead — soadieul” AnotherwalJ bearsthcfollowingwaming 
This is no place for idlers, go awav, good for nothing" It 
is curious to read the names Sodom and Gomorrah, evident!} 
scribbled by a Jew Low down on the walls small schoolboys 
have practised writing the Greek alphabet, shornng that 
Greek was included in their cumculum And once were 
found WTitten in charcoal and only parti} legible, the words, 
‘Enjoy the fire Chnstian,’ a scoff at the mart}'rs who, 
soaked n tar, w ere burned as torches in N ero s gardens. 

From Naples we take a steamer for Eg}*?!^ After 
crossing the Ba} of Naples we have to starboard the charm 
mg island of Capn. On its northern side you ma} swim or 
row in a shallow boat, under an arch of rock three feet high, 
into the Blue Grotto Inside is a quiet ci}’Stal clear sheet of 
water which extends more than 50 }'ards into the hill Thei 
roof over its mirror is more than 160 feet high. The only* 
light comes m through the small entrance. Owing to the 
reflections of the sk} and water, everything in the grotto is 
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blue, and stalactites bang like tcicics from tbe roof and walls 
If }OU dip an oar or jour hand into the water it shines 
w hitc as sih er, ow ing to the reflection from the sandy bottom 
It IS possible to enter onij in calm weather, or the boat would 
be sto\cd m ngiinst the rocky archwnj 

On a promontorj* to larboard appear the w hite houses and 
olive gardens of b^utiful Sorrento, and then we steer out 
into the turquoise blue waters of the TjTrhenian Sea To the 
south the rocky island of Stromboli n«cs from the w a\*es w ith 
Its cver-bumtng rolcano, like a beacon In the Straits of 
Messina we skirt the «borcs of Sicily and Calabria which 
have so frequently suffered from terrible earthquakes At 
last wc arc out in the wide, open Mediterranean Italy sinks 
below the horizon behind us, and we steam eastward to 
Alcs-andria the port of the land of the Pharaohs 
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Gordon 

Seldom has ihc whole ct\ili«c<l worW been so conNulsed so 
o^crwhel^'ed wjlh sorrow at the death of one man as Jt was 
whenmjanuar} i8Sj the news flashed along the telegraph 
»»rcs that Khartum had fallen, and that Gordon was dead 
Gordon was of Scottish c\;traction but s'ras born m one 
of the sulwfbs of London m the )-«af 1833 and ns 3 >oung . • 
heu enant of engineers heard the thunders of war below the 
walls of wehastopol As a major of Ihirt} j-car* of age he 
connand-Nl the Inperul ann> m China and suppressed 
the funous insurrection which raged m the pronnees around 
tb* Blue Riser The E\cf Victorious Arin> ” would ha\e 
come to gnef without a strong and practical leader but in 
Gordons handj it soon deserved its riame. He made his 
p'ansquckij and clcarl> brought his troops with wonderful 
ra{ dit) to the most s-ulnerable points in the enemj s position 
and dealt his blows wnth crushing force. In a j-car and a 
half be had cleared Chim of insurgents and restored peace. 

Afxr scscral jears of service at home and other wander 
mgs In Eartcnt lands Gordon accepted in 1S74 an invitation 
to enter into the service of the Khcdnc of tlgjpt. The 
Khedwe Ivmatl wav a strong nan with far reaching projects. 
He wuhed to extend hts dotnmion as far as the great lakes 
w''er* the NPe takes its nse, and Gordon was to rule over a 
proM-ce lutned after the equator 

Imn^-d ately to the south of Cairo begins a plateau which . 
»*Tct hes from north to «oi.th through almost the whole con / 
I n*nt. In Xlyss nia it attains to a consulerab’e height an 1 
rrar the eqi.ator n««s into the loftiest summits of Africa, 
These moun’ains screen oT the ran from Fg}*pt and large 
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areas of the Sudan. The masses of vapour whi'ch are carried 
over Abyssinia in summer by the monsoon are precipitated as 
rain in these mountain tracts, and consequently the wind is 
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drj' w iien it reaches Nwbja and Egj’pt , h hi/e the moisture 
which rises from the warm ocean on the east, and is borne 
north-westwards by the constant tradc-wind, is converted into 
water during eight months of the year among the mountamv 
on the equator. 
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The nin which filh on the mounUins of Abyssinia gives 
n-c to tlic Atbira and Blue Nile, which produce abundant 
floods in the Nile during autumn , and during the rest of the 
^ear Uic White Nile, which comes from the great lakes on 
the equator, prondcs for the irrigation of I gJpL Thus the 
country IS able to dispense anlh rain, and innumcTaWe canals 
conity water to all parts of the Nile aalley Many kinds of 
"ram arc cultivated — wheat, maize, barley, rice, and durra (a 
kind of millet) , scgetables beans, and peas thri^-e, numerous 
date palms suck up their sap from the heavj , sodden silt on 
the rners banks, and sugar<anc and cotton are spreading 
more and more. Seen at a height from a balloon, the fields 
palms, and fruit trees would appear as a green belt along the 
rucr, while tlic rest of the country would look yellow and 
grev, for it IS nothing but a dry, sandy desert 

■Hie Vi'c tlicn, is eicr>-thmg to Egypt the condition of 
Its CMslcncc, its father and mother the source of the wealth 
b} which the counirj has subsisted since the most remote 
antiquitj Now that wc arc about to follow Gordon along 
the Nile to the equator, wc must rot forget that we arc 
\ias«tn» tlirough an ancient land The first king of v,Kich . 
tlere arc records Incd 32CO years before the Christian era, 
and the 1 ir^cst of the Great P> ramids at Ghizeh is 4G00 
j-cars old (Plate NWIII) Its funeral crypt is cut out 
of the solid fotk and in it still stands the red granite sar 
cophagus of Cheops Two million three hundred thousand 
drca>ed blocks each measuring 40 cubic feet, were used 
m the construction of this mcmonal o\cr a perishable king, 
ami the p>rainid h reckoned to be the largest edifice cicr 
bush by human hands The buddings and works of the 
present time are nothing conij axed to it Only the Great 
Wall of China can vie with it, and this is ruined and to a 
large cMcnt ob'itcntcd, while the pjramid of Cheops still 
stands scorched b> the sun, or sharply defincil m the moon 
1 , ht, or dimly > isiblc as a mys'enous apjiarition in the dark, 
w arm n , hi. 

Twelve hundred rules south of the capital of modem 
the dc'crl comes to an end, and the surface 1$ covered 
l>j vail marshes ami beds of waving reeds This is the 
So hn, “the Land of the Blacks." At the point where the 
W lute and BImC Niles mingle Uicir waters lay the only town 
in itw Sulari Khartum whither trade-routes converged from 
all direc*io'’s, and where goods changed hands. Here were 
dwugvh.* r aw «»Vcvl’ mrrer Vo ifnrf purtrfiasety Tlhe 
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' \nlinUe fmthcrs plucketl from the awift footed o«lriclj <\-crc 
Hccdeti to decontc the hata of I uropcan Jitlic? , the 'ttjM 
e!ej hints, liri,cr anti more powerful than ihctr Indian con- 
geners were $isot or caught m pitfalls m the woods for the 
t salce of ihctr prcctour irorj But the most cstccincil of all 
f’thc wares tlwt jiasscd Ihrough Kharliim were slat-es — “bhek 
iiorj," as lhc> were called b> their heartless Arab torturers. 
I luplnnts’ tusks arc hcavj, and cannot be transported on 
horses or o^ett from the r'epths of the forest, for draught 
ammals arc killed b> the stmg of the iwisonous tsetse f} 
Therefore the tusks hail to be earned b> men, and when the«c 
had finished their task Ihcj were thcmscis'cs sold into Cgs^t, 
Sjna and Tiirkcj Tlie forests and deserts were not in 
eahaiistib’c, nory .and ostrich feathers might be worked 
out but there would alw-a>s be negroes. 

tv hen the Khethw Ismad imitctl Gordon to enter his 
sen tee as gosentor of the ness prosincc not far from the 
sources of tlie Nile Gordon accepted the post m the hope 
that he would be able to suppress sitse trading, or at /east to 
check the hunting of black roett and women Jlc left Cairo 
rand travellcal b) the Ked Sea to Suakin rode to Berbef on 
the Nile and was rcccucd with much pomp and ccrcmon> 
by the Gosernof General at Khartum Here he heard that 
the Nile was natigablc for Qco miles southuanls, and there* 
fore he could conlmuc his journey watbout dclaj 

The ^llc afforded an excellent jwssage for Gordon s smalt 
steamboat But the Nile c.an aI«o place an insurmountable 
obstacle m tlie traveller’s waj After the ninj season the 
White Nile overflows its banks, forming an incxtricabk 
lab>nnth of side branches, lakes, and marshes The country 
hes under water for miles around The watem-aj between 
impenetrable bcd>of reeds and pap>Tusjs often as narrow as a 
lane Tlie roots of large plants are loosened from the mud 
at the bottom and arc compacted with stems and mud into 
large sheets whicli arc dmen northwards by the rushing 
water TTicj arc caught fast in small openings and sudden 
licnds, and other islets of segctation are piled up against them 
■Hius the flier course is blocked and aboi-e these natural 
dams the water forms lakes. Such banks of drifting or 
.arrested and decaying vegetation are called sr/tfi/ and the 
kmorc it rams the greater arc the quantities that come dow n 
At length the su/// becomes soft and j iclds to the pressure of 
the water, and then the Nile is navigaWc agaia 

Gordon’s small steamer glides ^mly up the nver He 



advances and deeper into a world unknown to him, 

and around him seethes tropical Africa On the banks 
papyrus stems wave their plumes above the reeds. It was 
from tlie pith of papyrus stems that the old Egyptians made 
a kind of paper on which they wrote their chronicles Here , 
and there swarthj natives arc seen between the reed beds,\ 
and sometimes noisy troops of wandering monkeys gaze at 
the boat The hippopotami look like floating islands, but 
show themselves only at night, wallowing in the shallow 
water A little bejond the luxuriant vegetation of the banks 
extends the boundless grassland with its abundant animal 
life and thin scattered clumps of trees 

After a ]oumey of four days the steamer glided past an 
island There dwelt in a grotto a dervish or mendicant 
monk named Mohamed Ahmed, who ten jears later was to 
be Gordon’s murderer 

In the middle of April Gordon and his companions were 
in Gondokoro, a small place which now stands on the 
boundary between the Sudan and British East Afnca, and 
here he took charge of his Equatorial Province. He forced 
the EgjTitian soldiers, who g^soned this and one or two, 
other posts on the Nile and robbed on their own account, to 
plough and plant he arrested all slave hunters withm reach 
and freed the slaves, he succoured the poor, protected the 
helpless, and sent durra to the hungry 

The heat was excessive, and Gordon and his staff were 
pestered by crowds of gnats It was still worse in September 
when the rain poured down and large tracts were converted 
into swamp, from which dangerous miasma was exhaled. 
In a month seven of Gordon’s eight officers had died of 
fever, but he himself continued his work undismayed, and 
wrote in his diary “God willing, I shall do much m this 
country ” 

He soon perceived that the best districts of his province 
lay around the large lakes m the south. But the Equatorial 
Province was too far away from Egypt It hung as it were 
on a Jong string, the Nile, and from the largest lake, the 
Victoria Nyanza, the distance to Cairo in a straight line was 
nearly 2200 miles Much shorter wiis the route to Mombasa 
on the east coast, so Gordon advised the Khedive to occupy 
Mombasa and open a road to the Victoria Nyanza. Then 
It would be easier to contend against the slave-trade. He 
described the condition of the Sudan in forcible letters, 
innf iintr die A’flealves ears were dinned’ truths sucli as Jie 
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never heifd from his servile paslias He would first estab 
jish steam communication with the lakes, and a number of 
boats which could be taken to pieces were on the way to 
his province. 

The boats came up at tlie time when the Nile befjan to 
nse after ram, and then his plan was to advance farther 
southwards The natives were opposed to this progress and 
feared the supremacy of Egypt, and therefore they tried to 
prevent the advance of the “White Pasha,’ who was loath to 
employ arms against them All they wanted was to be left 
in peace in their grasslands and forests , and when now an 
intruder, whose aims they did not understand, penetrated into 
their country, they endeavoured whenever they could to bar 
his way, so that he was obliged, much against his will, to 
resort to force 

After all kinds of troubles and difficulties he reached at 
last the northernmost of the Nile lakes, the Albert Nyanza, 
and it was a great feat to have brought a steamer even tlius 
far He did not succeed m reaching the Victoria Nyanaa, 
for the ruler of the country between the Jakes bad resolved to 
oppose with all his power any intruder, were he white man 
or Arab 

1 or three years Gordon was at work on the Upper Nile in 
the neighbourhood of the equator During the next three 
years we find him m the deserts of the Sudan farther north 
He was Governor General of the whole of the Egyptian 
Sudan, and Khartum was Ins capital His province was 
1200 miles broad, from the Red Sea to the Sahara, and as 
long from north to south The whole country was in a state 
of unrest. The Khedive had carried on an unsuccessful 
vrar against the Christian King of Abyssinia, and the 
Jlohammedan states of Kordofan and Darfur were in revolt 
against Egypt There half-savage Beduin tribes were 
scattered about ov er the deserts, and there some of the w orst 
slave dealers had their haunts 

In Jifay, 1877, Gordon mounted his swift dromedary to set 
out on a journey of 2000 miles He wished to visit the 
villages and camps of the slave^calers in distant Darfur 
The hot season had set tn When the sun stood at its 
meridian altitude the shadow of the dromedary disappeared 
beneath the animaJ A dreary desert extended on all sides 
greyish-yellow, dusty, and dry. ’ 

T.be Wiule TAsha Akxros sow ihe .wwlf miib 
He has the finest dromedary in all the land, an animal that 

R 



bccar’c fanou-. throut»hout the Sudan. Some hundreds of 
E^p'ian troopers fo’iovi hnj, but he leates them aU far 
beSird and onl> a go de keeps up with him He rushes o\er 
the dese*! like the w ind, ard sud^ml> and unexpectedly dravv s 
rein at the gates of an oasis before the guard can shoulder their 
arms After git mg his ord-T^ in the name of theKhedue, 
he disappears as ny'‘e'ioaslj, no one know-s u hither At 
another oasis perhaps 300 niles an-a>, the chief has been 
warned of hi» coming and has therefore posted ■watchjnen 
to look out for him. Round about lies the desert, sandy and 
ytllon tilth a surface as Icrel as a sea, where the approach 
of the hite Pasha ern be seen from a long distance The 
w atchman announces that two black specks are t isib^c in the 
dutance, which, it is supposed, arc the Pasha's outriders, and 
some hours mus* pass brfore he amtes nith his troops. The 
tuo specks groY larger and come rapidly nearer The 
drom^nes swing their long legs otcr the ground, seeming 
to {]> on inMsib'e nings. Noa the men hate come to the 
margin of the oasis The watchers can hardly believe thnr 
cyca. On* of the nders nears the goId-embroidered uniform 
of an Eg>pt-an pasha. Never had the ^udan seen a 
Gov error Gcnerul travelling m this way — mtbont flags and 
noisy music, and s’npped of all the display appropriate to 
his rank 

^rd as he care so he flew away again, my steriously and 
incomprehensibly Again and again he lost his armed force 
In some districts he clo^ the paths leading to wells in 
erder to bnng the refractory tribes to submission W ilh 
n'’-xib!e severi'y he broke the power of the chiefs who still 
earned on trade m ‘laves. He freed numbers of black 
captives a**!! drilled them as soMiers, for his own fighting 
m'n ne-c the scum of Egypt and Syna. W ith a handful of 
men he dealt his blows at the weakest points of the enemy’s 
d'^cncc and thus always gamed the victory In four months 
he suppressed the revolt ard checked the pow cr of the Slav e- 
dcalcrs. 

Gordon had now cleared all the west of the Sudan, and 
^1> Dam in «ou‘'’cm Darfur renamed to be dealt nith. 
Them the most powerful sUve-dealers had co’lectcd to offer 
res’starcc. He came down one day like lightning into their 
omp They might easily have killed him— it was he who 
hvd ruined their trade m Uack naT He went uncon 
wncdlj among the tents and they did not dare to touch 
‘■mu hnl: w’rcn 'nu own troops arrived, be summontej all 
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the chiefs to his tent ind laid his conditions before them 
They were to lay doivn tbeir arms and be off each to his 
own home, and one bj one theyobejed and went away 
without a word 

But the sH\e trade was a wc^ too deeply rooted in the 
''soil to be eradicated in a single da>, and the revolt and 
troubles which constantly arose out of this horrible traffic 
gave Gordon no peace. He left the Sudan at the end of 1879, 
and the next two years were occupied with work m India, 
China, Mauntius, and South Africa Meanwhile remarkable 
events had occurred in Eg>pt. Great Britain had sent vessels 
and troops to the hnd of the Khedtic, and had taken over 
the command and the rcsponsibilitj The chief of the 
dervishes, Mohamed Ahmed, whom we remember on the small 
island in the Nile, proclaimed that he was chosen by God to 
relieve the oppress^, that he was the Mahdi or Messiah of 
Islam Discontent prevailed among the Mohammedans 
throughout the Sudan, for Egypt had at length prohibited the 
slave-trade, and the Mahdi collected all the discontented 


people and tribes under his banner His aim was to throw 
off the j-oke of Egypt Proud and arrogant, he sent de- 
spatches through the whole of the Sudan and his summons 
to a holy war (lew like a prairie fire over North AfVica. 

The British Government which was now responsible for 
Egypt, was m a difficulty The Sudan must either be con 
quered or evacuated, for the Egyptian f^rnsons were stjlJ at 
Khartum and at several places even down to the equator 
The Government decided on evacuation, and Gordon was 
sent to perform the task of withdrawing all the gamsons 
He accepted the mission and set out immediately for Cairo 
Thus Gordon began his last yiurney Up the Nile, At 
Korosko just at the northern end of the great S-shaped bend 
of the Nile he mounted his dromedary and followed the 
narrow winding path which has been worn out during 
thousands of years through the dry hollows of the Nubian 
desert, over scorched and weathered volcanic knolls and 
through dunes of suffocating sand 

On February 18, 1884, Gordon, for the second time 
Governor General of the Sudan, made his entry into 
Khartum where he took up hjs quarters in his old palace. 
Cruelty and injustice had again sprang up dunng the years 
he had been absent He opened the gates of the over 
CTowded gaols and the pnsonets were released and their 
fetters removed All accounts of unpaid taxes were burned 
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in front of the palace AH implements of punnhment and 
torture ttcrc broV.cn to pieces and tlrown into the Nile 

Then began the evacuation of tic town As manj as 
3000 women and children «efc sent to Alti llamcd and 
through the desert to Koroako Tlie> pot thfough \\ith 
out danger tnd were saved Uhcre women and children 
could travel it would liavc been cas> to lead troops from 
Lg^-pt Instead of Ihs however. Ingland dcspvtcled an 
c'rpcdition to Suakm to secure m outlet on the Red Sea 
whereupon the rebellious tribes of the Sudan were roused to 
fury bci cving that the wl ite men intended to come and take 
tlicir country Consequently they rallied nil the more 
resolutely round the Mahdi and their hatred extended to 
the dreaded Gordon and the few Curopeans with Jum in 
Khartum. 

As long as the telegraph line was still nvailab'c to Cairo 
Gordon kept the authonlics informed of the state of ifTairs 
and pointed out what should be done to ensure success. He 
asked cspecivllj that the road from llerbcr to Suakin should 
be held for from this Imc also the Sudan could be con 
trolled but Ills advice was not attended to md Berber was 
eventually surroundcil b) the Mahdis troops and captured 
Several chefs north and north-e.ast of Khartum who had 
previously been friendly dsspo..cd now joined the Mahdi 
News of fresh desertions came constantly to KKnrtum and 
even in the tovn itself Gordon was surrounded by traitors. 
On March lO tl c telegraph I nc was cut and then followed 
six months of silence during which the world learned little 
or nothing of the bnvc sold cr in the heart of Africa. On 
March 11 Arab war parties appeared on the bank of the 
Blue Nile for the Mahdi was drawing his net ever closer 
round the unfortunate town 

^ During the preceding years the Egyptian Government 

had caused Khartum to be fortified after a fashion and 
during the earlier months of the siege Gordon worked day 
and night to strengthen the defences. His soldiers threw up 
earthern ramparts round the town a network of wire entangle- 
ments Was set up and mines were laid at places where an 
assault might expected At the end of April the town 
was entirely blockaded and only the river route to the 
north was snll oMn At the beginning of May the Arabs , 
crossed the Blue Nile suffering great losses from exploding ' 
mines and the guns of the town. In Uie early part of 
September there were still provisions for three months and 
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the Arabs, perceiving that they could not take the tow’n by 
storm from the White Ptisha, resolved to starve it out 

The Nile was now at Jts highest, and huge grey turbid 
volumes of water hurried northwards Now was the only 
chance for a small steamer to try to get to Dongola, vvhere it 
would be m safety On the n^ht of September 9 a small 
steamer was made ready for starting, and Gordon’s onl> 
English comrades, Colonel Stewart and Mr Power, went on 
board, together with the French Consul, a number of Greeks, 
and fifty soldiers They took with them accounts of the 
siege, correspondence, lists and details about provisions, 
ammunition, arms, men, and plans of defence, and everything 
else of particular value Silently the steamer moved off from 
the bank, and when day dawned Gonlon was alone Alas, 
the little steamer never reached Dongola for it was wrecked 
immediately below Abu Haroed Every soul on board was 
murdered and all papers of value fell into the hands of the 
Iiiahdi On the other hand, Gordon's diary from September 
10 to Dccem^r 14, 18S4, is still extant, and is wonderful 
reading 

By this time the British Government had at last decided 
to send an expedition to relieve Khartum River boats were 
built in great numbers, troops were equipped for the field, 
the famous general, Lord Wolselcy, was m command, and by 
the middle of September the first infantry battalion was up 
at Dongola on the northern half of the great S of the Nile. 
But then the steamers had only just arrived at Alexandria, 
and had to be taken up the Nile and tediously dragged 
through the cataracts, while the desert column which was to 
make the final advance on Khartum had not yet left England 
A long time ivxjuld be required to get everything ready 

In Khartum comparative quiet as yet prevailed The 
dervishes bided their time patiently, encamping barely six 
miles from the outivorks Shots were exchanged only at a 
distance On September 21 Gordon learned by a messenger 
that the relief expedition was on the way, and ten days later 
he sent his steamboats northwards to meet it and to hasten 
the forw arding of troops. But thereby he lost half of his 
own power of resistance. 

On October 2i the Mahdi himself arrived in the camp 
outside Khartum, and on the following diy sent Gordon 
convincing proofs that Stewart's steamboat had sunk and 
that all on boarU'had'becn ^ain He added a list of all the 
journals and documents found on board. From these the 
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Mihdi Ind learned almost to n tbj liov, long Khartum 
coul 1 lod out the strength of the garri^n, the «chcmc ol 
defence where the b.atlcf:cs s'ood and how long the ammunt 
tion would last. Thu was a tcruh’c Mws io the lonely 
so'dicr but it did not break down his courage. The death ot 
Stew-art and his companions prica'ci! hin incsprcssibi), but 
he sent an answer to the Mahdi that jf 20 000 boats had 
been taken it would be all the same to him — " I um here 
like iron" 

In the relief expedition was a major named Kitchener, 
who was afterwards to become \tr) famous. He tried to 
gc‘ into Kh.artum in disguise to carrj information to Gordon, 
and he did succeed in sending him a letter with the no'S 
that the relieving force would set out from Don„ola on 
November i When the letter reached Gordon the corps 
had been two dajs on the march, but the distance from 
Dongo’a to Klurtum is 280 miles in a straight line. 

By November 22 Gordon had lost ncarl) 1900 of hit 
fighting men but his diar> shows that le was still hopefuL 
On December co there were sliU provisions for fifteen da)"** 
The entries in the diaf) now bwomc shorter, and repeated!) ■ 
speak of fugitives and deserters, and of the diminishing 
store of provisions. On December 14 Gordon had a last 
opportunit) of sending news from Khartum, and the diar)’ 
which the messenger took with him closes with these words 
I have done the best for tl»c lionour of our countT) 
Good bye * 

After the sending off of the diary impenetrable darkness 
hides the occurrences of the last weeks in Khartum One or 
two circumstances, however, were made known bv deserters. 
During the fortj days during which the town held out after 
December 14 1 3 000 townspeople were sent over to the Mahdrs 
^np, and only 14000 avtlans and soldiers were left in the 
doomed city Omdurman fell and the Mahdi‘s troops pressed 
every day more closely on all sides Actual starvation began 
and rats and mice, hides and leather were eaten, and palms 
Mnpped to obtain the soft fibres inside. But the White 
* all proposals to surrender 

Meanwhile the relief columns struggled southwards and 
on January 20, 1885, reached Metemma only a hundred 
There they fell inwith Gordon's boats 
which had lain waiting in vain for four months, and four 
days later two of the boats started for Khartum 

Halfway they had to pass up the sixth cataract, there 
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losing t\vo diys more and not till the •’Stli hnd they left the 
rapids behind them The noonday sun u as shining bnghtJy 
when the English soldiers and their officers saw Khartum 
straight in front of them on the point betw een the \\ hite and 
Blue Niles All glasses were turned on the tall palace 
every one w’as m the greatest CNCitement and dared hardly 
breathe much less speak There stood Gordon s palace but 
no /lag waved from the roof 

The boats go on but no shouts of gladness greet their 
crews as long looked for rescuers. When the> are withn 
range the dervishes open fire, and wild troops intox cated 
w ith victory gather on the bank Khartum is in the hinds 
of the Mahdi and help has come 4S hours too late 

Tito daj's before January 26 the dervishes furious at 
their continual losses and the obstinate resistance of the town 
had flocked together for a 6nal assault The attack was 
made during the darkest hour of the night after the moon 
had set The defenders were worn out and rendered m 
different bj the pangs of hunger The dervishes rushed into 
the town filling the streets and lanes with their savage 
howling It was then that Gordon gathered together his 
twenty remaining faithful soldiers and servants and dashed 
sword in hand out of the palace It was growing light m 
the east and tlie outlines of bushes and thickets on the Blue 
Nile were becoming clear The small party took their w-ay 
across an open square to the Austrian Mission church which 
had previously oeen put in order for a last refuge On the 
way th^ were met by a crowd of dervishes and were killed 
to the last man Foremost among the slam was Gordon 


TitE CO^QUEST or THE SUDA^ 

The Mahdi did not long enjoy the fruits of his v ictorj 
for he died five months to ihe diy after the fall of Khartum 
His successor Abdullah bore the title of Khalifa and for 
thirteen years was a scourge to the unfortunate land The 
tribes of the Sudan tired of the oppression of Egypt had 
welcomed the Mahdi as a deliverer but they had only 
exchanged Turkish pashas for a tyrant unmatch^ in cruelty 
and shamelessness Abdullah plundered and exhausted the 
country but with the money and agricultural produce he 
extort^ from the people he was able to maintain a splend d 
array always ready for the field. His capital was Omdurmao. 
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where th- Mahdi was boned under a dome, but he 'I'd hrt 
roVut)- the tow for lonj before any Chrisl.an dogs “uM 
adtaL so far the.r hones would whiten m the sands of Nubia 
1 et at er manj treats the hour of vengeance was at haoa 
Th- lintoh Gosernment had taken the Panhoab°o “ 
Sudan in band, and in iSgS an army composed of British ana 
Lgypuan troops was advancing qu.ctlj and surely up the 
Vie There was no need to huity, and every step was maoc 
with prudence and consideration The l^der, 

Kitchener the last man to send a letter to Gordon, ma 
his plans with such foresight and skill that he oonld calculate 
two years in advance almost the very day when Khartum 
and Omdurman ^\ould be in his hands . la ,» 

At the Atbara the great tributary of the Nile . 

do*\-n fron the mountains of Abj'ssiniay 
his firs* great defeat on the Khalifa’s army m a bloody 
From Atbara the troops pushed on to Mctemnia wiwou 
further fighting, and on August 2$ they were only four dajr 
march from Khartum 


The green of acaaa and mimosa is now conspicuous on 
the banks of the nw, nbich is sery high The .6^^ 
boats pass sloivly up the Nile in the blaaing sun, and the 
troops push on as $teadii> and as surc!> as they ha« from 
the start of the expedition Small parties of mounted 
dcfMshes are seen in the far distance The country bournes 
more dmrrsified and the route runs through clumps of bushes 
and between hillocks. A short distance m front are soen n hiw 
tents, flags and horsemen, and the roll of drums is hewd- 
It ts the Khalifa cal ing his men to the fight , but at the la'll 
mo"'enl the posrion is abandoned, the denishes retire, and 
Kitchener’s am> continues its inarch 

At length the vaulted dome over the Mahdi’s grave 
beside the Nile bank nscs above the southern horizon, and 
round about it are perceived the mud houses and wall* o* 
Omduman. Between the town and the attacking ar™> 
stretches a level sand> plain scantil> clothed with j-ellow 
grass and here took placea battle which will not be forgotten 
for certunes throughout the Sudan. 

On the tnomirg of September 2, Kitchener s forces are 
drawn up n order of battle. Single horsemen emerge 
the dus* on the hillocks, increase m number, and then 
come in clouds like locusts — an amy of 50,000 denisln^ 
The r Iana*jcal war-<r> rises up to heaven gathers strength, 
grows louder, and rol's along like a storm wind coming m 
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from the sea They cliarge at a furious pace in an unbroken 
Jine, and it looks as though they nouki nde hko a crushing 
avalanche right over tlie enemy But the moment they come 
within range fire issues from thousands of rifles, and the 
deiMshcs find themselves in a perfect had of bullets. Their 
ranks are thinned, but they check their course only for h 
moment, and nde on m blind fury and with a bravery ^\hlch 
only religious comiction can inspire The English machine 
guns scatter their death bolts so rapidly that a continuous 
roll of thunder u heard, and the dcr\ishes fall in heaps like 
npe com before the scythe The fallen ranks arc constantly 
replaced by fresh reinforcements but at last the dervishes 
have had enough and beat a retreat At once Kitchener 
pressed on to Omdurman, but the bloody day is not yet at 
an end The dervish horsemen rally yet once more. The 
Khalifa s standard is planted m the ground on a mound, and 
beside it the Prophet s green banner calls the faithful together 
for a last desperate struggle The English and their Egy-ptian 
allies fight with admirable courage and the dervishes strike 
with a bravery and contempt of death to which no words can 
do justice Under the holy banner a detachment advances 
into the fire, wavers, is mown down and falls, and almost 
before the smoke of the powder has cleared aw*ay, another 
presses forward on the track of the slam, only to meet the 
same fate and join their comrades in the happy hunting 
grounds of eternity 

At length the day was ended and the Khalifa’s anny 
annihilated — 11,000 killed, 16000 wounded, and 4000 
prisoners ' The Khalifa himself escaped His harem and 
servants deserted bun, and be who in the morning had been 
absolute ruler over an immense kingdom, wandered about 
in the woods like an outlaw He fled to the south west and 
succeeded in collecting another army, which was completely 
cut to pieces the following year m a battle in which he 
himself also perished 


When all was quiet in Omdurman, the yictors had a 
solemn duty to fulfil Thirteen and a half years had passed 
since the death of Gordon, and at last the obsequies of the 
hero were to be celebrated m a fittujg manner Jn the court m 
front of Gordon’s palace the troops are drawn up on three 
> sides of a square, and on the fourth stands the victor sur 
fdiwded fy ^siexais of irrAissCafT 

Kitchener raises his hand, and in a moment the Union lack 
nses to the top of the fiagstalT on the palace, whde a 
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rc^r<llcs.5 of the Warin,j ^un or the hcAtctI jjround. Then 
they’ dnnk nnd M-andcr ntxmt eating in the afternoon In the 
cvcnin;j they’ seek JhcJr roo^(ting*plaoc«. 

i» the ostrich’s oeutcsl sense, but its scent and heann^ 
arc also sharp, Wlicn it Js pursued, it darts off vuth flutter- 
in" sv in,;s, taV.in 2 steps ten ortttcUefeel Ion". It isahvays 
on the look-out for danger, and the zebra likes to keep near it to 
a\-ail Itself of the bird’s \\atcbfutncs.s. In North Afnea the 
Arabs hunt the ostridt on swift horses or ninninj: dromedaries 
T«o or three horsemen folton a male, which after an hour's 
course is tired out, and {'radually relaxes its pace. The hor'cs 
also arc tirc«l after such a cha«e, but one of tfic riders uri'c". 
on Ins steed to a fast spurt, rushes past the ostncli. and hits it 
on the head so tliat it falls to the (pxwmd. The bird is then 
skinned, the skin bcin^; turned msidc out so as to form a Uaj; 
for the feathers. The ftathersof tlie wild ostrich arc much 
finer ami more \aluablc than those of the lame. A fuU-yrown 
ostrich lua only fourteen of the Iar;;est vsliitc feathers. 

The hens Lay their e’,ms in a shallow hollow in lo.amy or 
s.andy sod, and it is the male bird which sits on the cRffs. In 
the daytime the nest may be left for hours, but then tlic 
ostriches eoser the egu* with s.and The younj; ones lease 
their shells after six weeks and go out into the desert They 
are already as larfjc as fowls, (mt then an ostrich eyt,' weighs 
ns much as twenty-four hen’s ctjus, and measures six inches 
nlon;' its jfreatest diameter. 

1 he ostrich IS remarkably Greedy, and turns .away from 
rothmG The preat zooI<^i>l, ItrcJim, who had tame ostriclics 
under bis care, reports that they ate rats and chickens and 
swallowed small stones and potsherds, and once or twice his 
bunch of keys diiappcarexl down the stomach of an ostrich. 
In one ostneh's stomach was found mne |>oiinds of “ ballast " 
— stones, raps, buttons, bits of mrta!, coins, keys, itc. 

Some say that the ostrich is fnconccivabiy stupid, but 
others wdl not accept such a scscrc condemnation. The 
traveller Schilhnps, who is noted for his photOGr.afihs of hip 
pame in Africa t.akcn at nipht by fl.ashli{;ht, once followed the 
spoor of some lions for several iKHirs Suddenly’ lie c.amc 
upon an ostrich’s nast with newly Italchcd chickens, and lie 
wondered where the fiarents were. To his astonishment, he 
found that the lion had not touched the defenceless creatures, 
and he soon discovered the reason. In the moonljitht ni.:lit 
the ostriches had perceived the danger m time and sprang up 
to lure the lion away from the nest Their stratagem sue- 
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cecded for jt was e%ident from the spoor that the lion had 
pursued the fl>nng ostriches farther and farther from the ncst- 
And when the pair of ostnehes thought that they had enticed 
the king of animals far enough off, they returned home 

Baboons 

Baboons are Tnonke>s nhicb resemble dogs rather than 
human beings and almost always remain on the ground, 
seldom climbing trees They are cruel malicious and 
cunning their expression is fierce and savage, and their eyes 
wicked Among their allies they are surpassed in strength 
only by the gonlla , and they arc bold and spirited, and do 
not shun a deadly struggle with the leopard They have 
sharp and powerful teeth with which to defend themselves, 
and their tusks are very formidable. 

The old Eg) ptiaos paid deep homage to the saaed apes, 
which belong to the baboon tnbe and had them represented 
on their monuments as judges in the kingdom of death Th^ 
live in large companies among the difs of the Red Sea coast 
of Nubia and Abyssinia, but they also occur in the interior < 
on high mountains Roots, fruits, worms, and snails are 
th*ir ditef food. They are afraid of snakes, but they catch 
scorpions, carefully pinching off the poison gland before 
eating the reptiles. \\Ticn durra fields are m the neighbour 
hood of the baboons haunts, watchmen must be posted, or 
the animals work great havoc among the gram And when 
they arc out on a raid, they, loo, have sentinels on the look 
out in every direction 

During the night and when it rains they sit huddled up 
among inaccessible rocks, whither they climb with wonderful 
activity They sally forth in the morning to satisfy their 
hunger, returning to the high rocks at noon Aftenvards 
they go to the nearest brook, or spring to dnnk, and after 
another meal retire for the night 

If a party of such baboons, consisting perhaps of a hundred 
individuals is sitting in a row near the edge of a diff and 
suddenly becomes aware of a threatening danger — as, for 
instance, a prowling leopard — they all utter the most singular 
noises grunting shnekmg barking, and growling The old 
mdes go to the edge a^ look down into the valley , fuss 
about and show their ugfy tusks and stnke their forepaws 
against the sides of the rock with a loud 'mack The y oung 
tbeir mother’s protection and keep behind them. 
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Brchm once surprised such a party huddled together on 
the mirgifi of n chff The first shot that echoed tljrough the 
valley roused the greatest commotion and displeasure and 
the monkeys howled and bcllo^ved m chorus Then they 
began to move with astomshing activity and siircfootcdncss 
Two more shots thundered through the villcj^ doing no 
damage but increasing their panic and furj At every fresh 
shot they halted a moment, beat their paws againjt the rocks 
and yelled abuse at their disturbers The front of the cliff 
seemed in some places to be vertical but the bab^ns climbed 
about everywhere At the ne\t bend of the roaj t|,a uhole 
troop came down into the valley, intending to continue their 
flight among the rocks on the opposite side T\vo sporting 

dogs in Ilrehms caravan /Jew off like arrows aft^r tJic troop 

of baboons, but before they could come up with it the old 
baboons halted turned round and presented sueh a terrible 
front to the d<^s that these quickly turned back When the 
dogs were hounded on to the baboons a second time most of 
the latter were already safe among the rocks only a few 
.remainiqg .in the vaUqv amoig» them a small 
Frightened at the onslaught of the dogs the ht{ic creature 
fled shrieking up a boulder, while the dogs stoO(j round its 
base Brehm wished to catch the young one ahvg^ {,ut .yjj 
then an old male came calmly to the boulder, takmg no heed 
of the danger He turned his fierce eyes on the; Jogg go^. 
trolling them with his gaae jumped up on to t)jo^ block 
whispered some calming sound into the car of the youn" one* 
and set out on his return with his prot^g^ The iJogg w*erc so 
cowed that they never attacked and both the j baboon 
and his rescuer were able to retire unmolested to their friends 


The Hippopotamus 

In the lakes and rivers of all central Africa livhg ^he Jarpe 
clumsy and ugly hippopotamus In former times it occur^ 
also in Lower Egypt, where it was called the nv^.^ hocr but 
at the present day it is necessary to go a good distance south 
of Nubia in order to find it In many rivers it migrates with 
the seasons It descends the nver as this falls the drv 
season and moves up again when the bed is filled by rain ^ 
The body of the hippopotamus is round and <;]un,sv and 
IS supported by four short shapeless le^s with j 

toes on each foot The singular head is nearly 
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the cjes aMd ears are small, the snout enormously broad and 
the nostrils wide (Plate \XIX). The hairless hide, three 
quarters of an inch thick, change Crain grey to dark brorni 

dirty red according as it fc. dry or wet The animal js 
thirteen feet long without the small short tall, and imghs as 
much as thirty full grown men. 

The hippopotamns spends most of his hmc_in_Jb&JEa^ 
but goeson land at night, especially in th6«e diatncts where tnS 
rive^ do not afford much food- Stealing carefully along a 
quiet nrer the trateller may often take him by surprise, and 
see two small jets of water riae from his nostrils when he 
comes up to breathe, snorting and puffing noisily Then he 
dii'cs again and can remain under water three or four 
minutes. W hen he lies near the surface only six small knobs 
are seen abo\e the water, the ears, eyes, and nostrils. If he 
IS not quite sure of the neighbourhood, he thrusts only his 
nostnls aboil e water and breathes as noiselessly as possible. 

Hippopotami often lie splashing in shallcnv water, or 
climb up on to the bank to sun themscU'cs and hat-e a quiet 
lazy tins. Very frequently they are heard to make a 
grunting noire of satisfaction When e\ening cones they 
seek ih* deeper parts of the nver, where they swim up and 
down, chare one another and toll about in the water with 
great nimbenesa anJ actintv They swim mth great spedd, 
throwing thenreUes forward m jerks, and filling the air with 
their gurgling bellowing cry , yet if they like they Can swim 
so quietly that not the least ripple is beard. A wraunded 
hippopotamus stirs up the water so that a small canoe may 
capsize n the swell from bis forequarters. * 

W hen se\TTal old males are bellow ing together, the dm is 
heard for miles through the forest and rolls like thunder over 
the water No other animal can make such a noise E\cn 
the 1 on stops to Ii'tcn. 

On the Upper Nile, abo\c Khartum, where the most 
luxuriant vegetation struggles for ro o m on the banks, and 
the river o^ten loses itself in lakes and swamps, the hippo- 
potamus, like the crocodile, seldom goes ashore. Here he 
lives under lotus plants and papyrus leaves, soft reeds and 
all the o her juicy >-egctation that thnns m water logged 
ground He dives and rummigcs for a couple of minutes 
stirring up the water far around. \\ hen he has his huge i 
irojth full of s‘cms and leaves, he comes up to the 
surface again, and the water streams in cataracts off bis 
rounded body 
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In districts h hero lie goes on land to graze, he often ti’orks 
great damage among the com and green crops, and may 
even attack the villagers. And he is not always to be trifled 
With if a canoe disturbs his repose The most dangerous is 
a mother when her young ones arc small She carries them 
^n her back as she swims and dives, sometimes to the bottom 
of the river A gun must be heavily loaded if the shot is 
to have any effect on such a monster, and penetrate such a 
cuirass of hide If the animal pufls and dnes, he is lost to 
the hunter , but if he raises himself high out of the water 
and then falls again with a heavy thud, the w ound is mortal 
and the hippopotamus sinks to the bottom After an hour 
or two the body rises to the surface again 

Some negro tribes on the White Nile dig pitfalls for hippo 
potami, and on the rivers which enter Lake Ngami (see map, 
p 262} on its northern shore the natnes hunt for them with 
harpoons, much m the same way as whales are killed in the 
northern and southern oceans The harpoons have a sharp 
barbed blade of iron, and this point is secured by strong string 
to a stout shaft of wood, the end of which is attached by a line 
do a float Two canoes are dragged on to a raft of bundles 
of reed tied together, and between them the black, hunters 
crouch with harpoons and light javehns in their hands 
When all is ready, the raft is pushed out into the current and 
drifts noiselessly down the nver The huge animals can be 
heard rolling and splashing m the water in the distance, but 
they are still hidden behind a bed of reeds The raft glides 
gently past the point, but the hippopotami suspect no danger 
One of them comes up close beside the raft. The harpooncr 
stands up like a flash of lightning and drives his sharp weapon 
with all his strength into the animaVs flank The wounded 
hippopotamus dives immediately to the bottom, and the line 
runs out The float follows the hippopotamus wherever he 
takes his flight, and the canoes, now m the ^vater, follow 
When the brute cornea up again, he is received with a shower 
of javelins, and dives again leaving a blood red streak behind 
him He may be irritated when he is attacked time after 
time by spears, and it may happen that he turns on his 
persecutors and crushes a too venturesome canoe with his 
great tusks, or gives it a blow underneath with his head 
'^pomctimes the animal is not content with the canoes, but 
attacks the men, and many too danng hunters have lost their 
lives m this way When the hippopotamus has been 
sufficiently tired out, the hunters pick up the flcjat, and take 
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the hnc ashore to wind tt round a 

wth all their misht to draw the creature up out of the water 
The flcdi IS eaten c\er>'»hcrc cspcciall> that ol tw 
%oung animals and the tongue and the fit of the 
arc conMdered delicacies Kiding whips, 
other articles are made out of the hide, and the large ^ 
are \aluablc Hippopotami maj' be seen in some 01*“= 
zoological gardens in Luropc, but they do not thrive wcu 
the care of man 


Man Ev\ti\c Lions 

A terrible tale of man-eating lions is told by Colonel 
Patterson in his book The Man hattrs cf Tsaio 

Co’oncl Patterson had been ordered for scrsicc on tne 
Uganda Railway which runs from Mombasa north isestwarus 
through British East Africa to the great lake Victori 
Nsanza, the largest source lake of the Nile But in 
when the Colonel arrived, the railwa> had not been cairiea 
farther than the T«avo a lribuUf> of the Sabaki. which 
enters the sea north of Mombasa. Here at Tsavo (**^^“ 1 * • 
n 337) the Colonel had his headquarters and m the neighbour- 
hood were camped some thousands of railwa) ceohes frora 
India. A temporary wooden bridge crossed the Tsavo, ana 
the Colonel was to build a perroanent iron bridge over the 
riv er and had besides the supervision of the railwa> w orks for 
thirU miles in each direction , 

&)mc da>'S after his amvalat Tsavo the Colonel hearo 
of two lions which made the country unsafe. He paid little 
heed to these reports until a couple of weeks later, when one 
of his own servants was earned off by a lion A comrade, 
who had a bed m the same tent, had seen the hon steal 
noiselessly into the camp in the middle of the night, go 
straight to the tent, and seize the man bj the throat. 
poor fellow cried out Let go ” and threw his arms round tne 
beasts neck, and then the silence of night again fell ov^ the 
surroundings. Next morning the Colonel was able to follw 
the lions spoor easily, for the Mctim's heels had 
along the sand all the way At the place where the lion 
stopped to make his meal, only the clothes and head of the 
unfortunate man were foun± with the eves fixed m a staror 
of terror 

Disturbed by this sight and the sorrowful occurrence the 
Colonel made a solemn oath that he would give himself no 
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rest until both the lions were dead Gunmhmd hcclimbedup 
into a tree close bj hts serxants* tent and v^nitcd The night 
was quiet and dark In the distance nas heard a roar iihicb 
came nearer as the two tnan«eatcrs stole up in search of 
another victim Then there was silence again for lions 
»alwajs attack m silence though when the> start on their 
'night prowl they utter their hoarse awful cry as though to 
gne warning to the men and animals in the neighbourhood 
The Colonel waited Then he heard a crj of terror and 
despair from another camp a hundred aards awaj and after 
that all was still again, A man liad been seized and dragged 
away 

Now the Colonel chose a waiting place where the last man 
had been carried ofT but here too he was disappo nted A 
heart rending shriek ran^ through the night at still another 
jiart of the camp and another workman was missing 

The Indian workmen la\ m several scattered camps and 
evident!) the lions chose a iresh camp ei er) night to mislead 
the men When thc> found that lhe> couid carrj olT a man 
with irapunitj ever) night or cvcr> other night thej grew 
iboldcr and showed not the least fear of the camp fires which 
were al\\a>'s kept alight Thc> paid no heed to the noise 
and tumult they caused or even to gunshots fired at them 
in the darkncivs. A tall thick fence of tough thom> bushes 
wns erected r und each camp as a protection but the lions 
alwa>s jumped over or broke through it when the> wanted 
a man In the daytime the Colonel followml their tracks 
whicli were plainly visible tl rough the thickets but of course 
could not be jx^rccivcd on stonj ground 

Things txiamc still worse when the rails were laid farther 
up the countrv and onl> a few hundred workmen remained 
with Colonel laltcrson at the Tsavo bridge He had 
unusually high and strong fence, built up round his camp 
and the fires were cnlarg^ to blazing p> res watchmen kept 
guard guns vverc alwajs read) and within the enclosure 
cmpt> oil tins were Eanged together to scare the beasts if 
possible But It was all no use Still more victims dis- 
appeared The Indian workmen became so panic stnckcii 
that they could not shoot though the lion was often just in 
front of them A patient was taken from the hospital tent 
ttnd the next victim was a water-earner from another part of 
the camp He had been Ijing with his head towards the 
middle of tlie tent and his legs outwards The hon had 
sprung over the fence seized the man by the foot and 
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clra^^'cd him out In Ins despair lie IiaJ gnbbttl at a bo^ 

■>t vnding b\ the tent canvas, and instead had caught hold of 
a tent roi*. which give way Then tlic lion, with hus prey 
in his mouth had run along the fence Joohjng for a weak 
sjxit and when he hid found one, he dashed right through the 
fence Next morning frigments of clothing and flc«h were 
fou id on the jiaths The other lion had waited outside, and 
they had consumed their prev together 

Then foUott-ecI an interval of quiet, during which the lions 
wtre engaged elsewhere It was hop«i that the tranquillity 
would continue, and the workmen began to sleep outside 
because of the heal. One night they were sitting round a 
fire when a lion suddenly jumped noiselessly over the fence 
and stood gazing at them They started up and threw 
stones, pieces of wood and firebrands at the oca-st, but the 
lion sprang forward, seized his man, and lUshcd through the 
fena:. Ilia companion was waiting outside, and they' were so 
impudent, ilut they ate their victim only thirty v^ards off 
The Co oncl sat up at night for a whole week at the camp 
where a visit was expected He says tliat nothing can be 
more trying to the nerves, tlian such a watch, lime after time 
in vain He always heard the wvrmng roar in the distance, 
and knew that it meant, ‘Look out, we arc coming" 
The hungry cry sounded hoarser and stronger, and the 
Co'onel knew that one of his men, or perhaps he himself, 
would never again see the sun nsc over the jungle in the east, 
and there was always silence when the brutes were near 
Then the watchmen m the vanous camps would call out, 

‘ Lookout brothers, the devil IS coming" And shortly' after- 
wards a w lid scream of distress and the groans of a v^ctlm 
would proclaim that the lion’s stratagem had been successful 
again. At last the lions became so dvnng that both cleared 
the fence at once, to seize a man apiece. Once one lion did 
not succeed in dragging his man through the fence, and hid to 
leave him and content himselfwith a share of his comrade’s 
The man left behind was so badly mauled that he 
died Exdore he could be earned to the hospital tent 

No wonder that the poor workmen, weaned and worn by 
slccple^ness, evcit«nent, and fear of death, deaded that this 
state of affairs must come to an end They struck. They 
said that they had come to Afnea to w ork at the railway, and* 
not to supply food for lions One fine day they took a tram 
by storm, put all their belongit^s into the carnages, took 
their seats themselves, and went off to the caist. The 
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courageous men who remained with the Colonel passed the 
night in trees in the station abater tank or in coaered holes 
digged down withm their tents 

On one occasion the Colonel liad invited a friend to 
come up to Ts.a\o and help him against the lions The 
, >fain was late and it was dark when the guest followed the 
p ith through the wood to the camp He had a servant with 
him who earned a lantern Half way a lion rushed down on 
them from a nse tore four dcc{> gashes m the EngJi hmans 
back and would have carried him off if he had not fired his 
carbine Dazed with tite report the Iran loosed his hold and 
jxjunced on the serv'ant Nc'ct moment he had vanished m 
the darkness w ith Ins prc) 

A few daj s later a Suaheh came and said tlvat the lion 
had seized an ass and was engaged in his meal not far avnij 
Guided by the Suahcli the Colonel hastened up and could 
see from a distance the bick of the lion above the bushes 
Unfortunately the guide stepped on a twig and the lion 
immediately vanished into imjKnelrablc brushwocxl Then 
the Colonel ran back and callcti out all his men Provided 
<<fith drums sheets of metal and tin cans they surrounded the 
thicket and closed in with a great noise while the Colonel 
kept watch at the place where the animal would probably 
come ovit Quite right — there he came huge and fierce angrj 
at being disturbed He came forward slowly halting 
frctiuentlj and looking around His attention was so taken 
up b> the noise that lie did not notice the sportsman When 
he was about thirteen yards off the Colonel raised his double- 
barrelled nfic The hon heard the movement struck his 
front claws into the ground drew back on to his hind paws 
as though to gather himself up for a spring and Snarled 
wickedly showing his murderous fangs Then the Colonel 
took atm at the head pressed the trigger, and — the nfle 
missed fire I 

Fortunately the lion turned at that moment to go back 
into the thicket and the other shot had no effect but to call 
forth a furious roar and hasten his flight Tlie untrustworthy 
gun had been borrowed for the occasion and after this the 
Colonel determined to rely on his own weapon 
< The ass lay still untouched A platform twelve feet high 
Was erected on poles close to the carcase and on this the 
Colonel took up his position at sunset Tlje liwIirTjjt jj very 
short on the equator and the night soon grows “dark when 
there is no moon The nights in Africa s jungles are silent 
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with in cmI foreboding and awesome •■ilcncc, which conceals 
so maii> ambushes and costs so intnj Iitc:. Tlic inliabit^ s 
f the jungle ma> crpcct an amhush at any momCTt Ihc 
loncK Colonel waited, gnppjnu Ins rific lurd He relates 
himself that he felt more and more anxious as time went on. 
He knew llvit the lion would come to fccil on the a«s, for n|r 
cf> of distress was heard f om the adjacent camps. 

Hist! tint >.00 uU like a sm-all l«ig breaking under a 
weight Non It sounds like a latge bodj crushing through 
the bushes Then all is quiet again. No, a deep bre.a^t 
a su'c sign of hunger betiass the p'tjximilj of the mons’er 
^ terrible roar bre-aks the stillness of the night. The bon 
has percciscd the presence of a man \\ ill he fiy? No, la^ 
from It he scorns the ass and makes for the Co'oncl. 1 ^ 
two hours he prowls about the platform m grwlually 
dinmishmg circles. Now the lion lus matured his plan 01 
attack, and goes straight towards the platform for tn® 
decisive spring The animal 1$ just perceptible against the 
santlj ground. W hen he is quite close the first shot thunders 
through the night, tlic hon utters a fnghtened roar and 
plunges into the nearest bushes He wTilhcs, and bellowff 
and moans but the sounds grow weaker, till after a 
long-drawn breaths all is quiet again. The first man eater 
has met his fate. 

Before the dawn of day the workmen came 
trumpets and drums and with shouts of rejoicing, carried tw 
hon killer round the dead animal The other hon continued 
his visits and when he too bit the dust a short time aucr, 
the men could quietly resume their work on the railwaj, and 
the Colonel who had freed the neighbourhood from a scourge 
had troubled it for nine months, became a general hcra 
the foreman composed a grand song in his honour, and 
pre^ted a valuable testimonial from all the men. 

One day he dined with Uie postmaster Rjodl ‘d a 
railwaj carnage, little suspecting the fate that was to befall 
me Utter m the same canape a few months later A mail 
eatm^ hon had chosen a small station for hts hunting-ground, 
and h^ earned off one man after another without distinction 
of rank and worth. Ryidl travelled with two other Europeans 
tip to He plare ,0 and ^ „ „f ,1,^ On *»■' “"'’i 
anunal could not be far airaj . 
im= tcccnU, m neghbouthood of the ^tion 
The three Europeans rcsolscd to .vatch all night. Rj^Ha 
carnage uaa taUn off the Bam and diaam on to a siding 
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Here the ground had not been letelled, so the carnage n as 
tilted a little to one side. After dinner they were to 
^^atch m turns, and Ryal! took the first watdi There 
was a sofa on cither side of the carnage, one of them higher 
above Uie floor than the other Ryall offered these to his 
irtuests, but one of them preferred to he on the floor betw-ecn 
the sofas And when Ryall thought he had watched long 
enough without seeing the lion, he lay down to rest on the 

lower sofa , . , , , . 

The carnage had a sliding door which slipped easily in 
Its grooves, and was unfastened When all was quiet the 
lion crept out of the bush, jumped on to the rear platform of 
the carriage, opened the door with his paws, and slippctl in 
But scarcely had he entered, when the door, in consequence 
of the slope of the carnage, slid to again and latched itself 
And thus the man-eater was shut m with the three sleeping 


The sleeper on the higher sofa, awakened by a sharp cry 
of distress, saw the lion, which filled up most of the small 
space, standing wnth his hind legs on the man Ijmg on the 
Woor, nnd his forepaws on Ryall, on the lower sofa on the 
opposite side. He jumped down in a fright to try and reach 
the opposite door, but could not get past without putting 
lus foot on the back of the lion To his horror, he found 
that the servant, who had been alarmed by tlie noise, was 
leaning against the door outside, but, putting forth all his 
strength, he burst open the door and slipped out, whereupon 
It banged to again At the same moment a loud crash 
was heard The hon had sprung through the window with 
Ryall in his mouth, and as the aperture was too small he 
had splintered tlie woodwork like paper The remains of 
the man were found next day and buried Shortlj after the 
hon was caught in a trap, and was e\hibited for seural da\« 
before being shot 


David Livingstone 

In a poor but respectable wxwkman’s home m n(,n. 
near Glasgow, was bom a hundnsl v-cars aw n i ,fi" 

■ named Da\ id Livingstone, who was to h ir** ^ 
Sed famous name, not mJly « £ d,™,!; 
nvers, but also as one of the noblest S , ?/ ““ “J 
their lives for the welfare of mankind offered 

In the nabonal school offe 




morning ifll eight m the e\ening The hard work did not 
but while the machines hummed around hipji 
and the thread jumped on the bot^ms his thoughts and hn, 
desires flew far bejond the dose walls of the factory to life 
and nature outside. He did his work so well that fiis wages 
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were riisetl ind he spent hts gnins m bu>ing books ^\hlch 
kept him awake far into the nis^ht To add to his knowledge 
he attended a night school and on holtdnjs he made long 
c'cctirsions with his brothere 

Years fied and the boj David grew up to manhood 
One day ho told his parents that he wished to be a medical 
missionary, and go to the people in the cast and south tend 
the sick and preach to any who would listen In order to 
procure means for his studies he had to we up his earninj,s 
at the fictory and when the time was come he went with his 
father to Glasgow, hired a room for half a<rown a week and 
read medicine. At tiie end of the session he went Lack to the 
factory to obtain money for the neat winter course rcnallj 
he passed his evamination with di tinction and then came 
the last ciening in the old home and the last morning 
dawned His father went with him to Glasgow took a long 
firewell of his son and returned home sad and lonely 

Livingstone sailed from England to the Cape and betook 
himself to the northernmost mis-sion station Kuruman in 
B^huinaland Even at this time he heard of a fresh w ater 
lake far to the north It was called Kgamt and he hoped to 
see it one day 

Prom kuruman he made several journeys in ditTcrent 
directions to gam a knowletlge of the tribes and their Jan 
guages to minister to their sick and win their confidence. 
Once when he was returning home from a journey and had 
still 1 50 miles to trek a little black girl w as found crouching 
und“r his waggon Slic had nm awaj from her owner 
becaUac she knew that he intended to sell her as a sia\ e as 
soon as she was full-grown and as she did not wash to be 
sjid she determined to follow the missionary s waggon on 
foot to kuruman The good doctor tcxik up the fngbtened 
little creature and jiroviclcd her with food and drink Suddenly 
he heard her cry out She had caught sight of a man with 
a gun who had been sent out to fetch her and who now came 
angrily to the waggon It never occurred to Luin«stoneto 
leave the defenceless child in the hands of the vvrcrch He 
took the girl under his protection and told her that no danger 
would befall her henceforth She vns a symbol of Africa the 
home of the slave-trade And Afneas slavas needed the help 
of a great and strong man Livingstone understood the cal! 
«aivf' .vjj'k'id .tp.hi? Jasi- .hnjir,fo*-^'*.lijwsttutroi‘’dhr srVves as 
Gordon did many years later He strove against tile cruel 
and barbarous customs of the natives and their dark super 
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s,.t,on= and hoped t.mo to bo nbic to 

»onU bo sent out to preach all oscr *''' '4,o„c 

tribe the median" men aero also nunmal.criu Utinm^ 

pomled out to tie people o( the tobo >'"• 

jungle's lias onlj a fratid and of no use, but ofl^cred V 

idfd. himself to precute uatcr for tic imsation of lh'‘f 1 

icldl not b> uitehcralt butbj conduet.nE it^ong a canal 

from the neighbouring mer home rough l°o^ 
heanout and he had soon the a hole lofio « aoA, and the 
canal and conduits acre laid out amtmg the p , , 

there stood the a itch doctors put to shame, as thc> Itearo 

the aatcr purl ng and Ultcnng into the sod 

In 1843 Liiangstonc started off to found a nca m 
station nailed Mabotsa, The chief of the place aas quite 
lulling to sell land and he tcceiied glass beads and other 
chocc aares in pa>ment Mabotsa la) not far from he 
present Mafeking but sclent) )-^5 ago the iihole 
wasawjlA On ore occa<iion a lion broke mto the g 
and worneii the sheep The nali%'e» turned out 'vJl 
weatxjns ard Lmngslonc took the lead The * 

the peace badly wounded and retired to the bush. 1 
«uddenl) he rushed out again threw himself on ’ 

buried h.s teeth in his shoulder and crushed his left a 
The hon had his paw alrcad> on the missionary s h«d wnen 
a Christian native ran up and struck and slashw at 
brute. The Ion loosed his hold m order to ll> at ms 
new assailant who was badly hurt Fortunately 
was so sorely wounded that its strength wa.s now e^ai« • 
and It fell dead on the ground Livingstone felt the 
of the i on s bite for thirty > cars after and could nev er ii 
his arm higher than the shoulder and when his cour^ was 
run his body was identified by the broken and reunited arrn 
bone. He had to keep quiet for a long time undl his 
was healed Then he built the new station house with his 
own hands and when all was ready he brought to it bis 
y oung bnde the daughter of a missionary at Kuruman. 

Another missionary lived at Mabotsa and did alll« 
could to render Livingstone s life miserable. Tlie good 
doctor hated all quarrelling and did not wish that white men 
should set a bad example to the blacks so he gladly ^ 
way and moved with his wife forty miles northwards. Inc 
house in Mabotsa had been built with his own savings and 
as the London Missionary Soa^ gave him a salary of only 
a hundred pounds a year there could not be much over to 
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build a house. When he left, the natives round Mabotsa 
were in despair Even when the oven were j-oked to the 
vnggon thej begged him to remain and promised to build 
him mother house It was jn vain however thej lost thor 
friend and saw him dnvc off to the village of Chonuanc 
'^•whjch was subject to the chief Sechele 

From the new station Livingstone made a missionary 
journey eastwards to the country whither the Dutch Boers 
had trekked from the Cape. They had left the Cape because 
the> were dissatisfied with the English administration of the 
country for the English would not allow slavery and pro- 
claimed the freedom of the Hottentots The Boers tlien 
founded a republic of their own the Transvaal so named 
because it lay on the other side of the \ atl a tributary of the 
Orange River Here they thought they could compel the 
blacks to work is bondmen m Uieir service without being 
interfered with They took possession of all the springs and 
the natives lived on sufferance in their own country The 
Boers hated Livingstone because they knew that he was an 
.enemy to the slave trade and a friend to live natives 
\ Livingstone had plenty of work at the station He built 
his house he cultivated his garden visited tlie sick looked 
after hi» guns and waggons made mats and shoes preached 
taught tit hts children $ school lectured on med cine and 
instructed the natives who wished to become missionaries 
III hts leisure hours lie collected natural history specimens 
which he sent home studied the poisonous tsetse fly and the 
deadly fever and was always searching for remedies. He was 
never idle. 

His new place of abode had one serious defect — it was 
badly situated as n^arded ram and irrigation and therefore 
Li\ ingstone decided to move again forty miles farther to the 
north to Kolobeng where for the third time he built himself 
a house As before his black friends were much disturbed 
at his departure and when they could not induce him to 
remain the whole tribe packed up their belongings and went 
with him Then clearing buildup and planting went on 
again At Kolobeng Livingstone had a fixed abode for 
^uite five years but this was his longest and last sojourn tn 
^ne place for his after life was a continuous pilgrimage with 
out rest and repose As usual he gamed the confidence and 
irtenas’nlp 01 tfib naiiV'es 

The worst trouble was the vicinity of the Boers Tliev 
accused him of providing Secheles tribe with weapons and 
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exciting them against the Bo-rs Tlic> thrcntcncd to all 
black misMonaries who \cnturcd into the Tnnsvatl and 
dew.ed plans for getting nd of Lningstone. Under such 
conditions his work could not be successful and he longed to 
go farther north to countnes where he could labour in peace 
wihout hindrance from white men who xvero nominatm 
Christians but treated the naliies like beasts. Bwidcs, tiarU 
times and famine now came to Kolobcng T’’® 
suffered from 'cx ere drought and men the rncr failed Inc 
names went off to hunt and the women gathered locusts 
for food. No child came to <«hool and the church was 
empt\ on Sundaj . ,1 

Then Lmngstonc rcsohxil to moxc still farther nortii 
wards and on June 1 >849 the partv set out. An 

Englishman named Oswell who was Lmngstoncs friend 
went with them and bore all the expen es of the joumex 
He xxas a man of means and so scxeral xxaggons, 
oxen twenty horses ard twenty fixe serxants were proxided 
After two months march the> came to the shore of Lake 
Ngami which was now seen for the first time b> Europca^ 
Thekina Lechulatcbe proxed Icssfnendl) than xx-as cxpectM 
\\hen he heard that Lixingstonc intended to continue his 
joume> nofthxx-ards to the great chief Scbituane he feared 
that the latter would obtain firearms from the white men and 
xTould come down slaying and pillaging to the countrj round 
the lake. Finallj th-' expedition was obliged to turn back to 
Kolobcng Lixangstonc howex'cr was not the man to gixe 
in and he went twice more to the lake, taking his xxife and 
children xvith him 

On one of these joumejs he came to the kingdom of the 
great and powerful Sebituane, and was recent xxith the 
most generous hospitahtj The chief gax’e him all the 
information he wish^ and promised to help him in excr> 
way A few da>s later hoxx^xcr Sebituane fell lU of >0 
fiammation of the lungs and died 

I ixingstonc then continued his journey north-castw^c 
with Oswell to the large village of Linj anti, and shortly aftci 
discoxered a nxer so large and inight> that it resembled on< 
of the firths of Scotland. The nxer xvas called the Zambesi 
Its lower course had long been known to Europeans but nc 
one knew whence it came The climate was unhealth) , anc 
was not suitable for the new mission station that Livingstom 
intended to establish The Makololo people the tribe of thi 
deceased chief promised to give him land huts, and oxen 1 
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lie \\ouId stay with tliciri but hw rntncl non occu| icd 
\Mth peat schemes and he ga\c up all thoughts of a station 
Honest, legitimate trade must first be made to floori h The 
"Makololo had begun to sell slaves simply to be 'tblc to bu> 
firearms and other coveted wares from rnrojvj If they 
could be mducctl to sell ivory and ostrich feathers instead 
they would be able to procure b> barter all they wantevl from 
1 uropcan traders and need not sell any more human beings, 
ihit to start such a trade a cotivcnicnt route must first be 
found to the coast of either the Atlantic or Indian Ocean A 
country in which the black tribes were m continual war 
Hith one another simply for the purixisc of obtaining slaves 
was not rijic for Christianity Accordingly Iivin^stones 
plan was clear first to find a w ly to the coast, and then to 
foster an honest trade wheh would make the slave-trade 
unnecessary 

Havin sent his wife and children to England Eivingstonc 
made Ins preparations ami iii the year 1833 he was at 
Lmyavnti m the country of the Makolofo Ilcrc began his 
rcmarkablt journey to Loanda on the west coast not far 
south of the mouth of the Congo No 1 uropean had ever 
travelled this way Ifis companions were twrnty seven 
Makololos and Ins baggage was as ll^ht as ])OssibIc chiefly 
cloth and glass beads which serve as currency m Africa He 
took no provisions as he thought be could live on wbai the 
country afforded 

The j iirney was difificalt and troublesome through a 
multitude of savage tribes I irst the Zambesi was followed 
upwards and then the route ran along other rivers In 
conscrjucncc of heavy ram swollen waicrcoursts and 
trcichcroiis sw imps had to be crossed continually Living 
stone rode an o\ which cameti him through the water after a 
small jiortablc boat had been wrecked and abandoned 
bwarms of mosquitoes buzzed over the moist ground, and 
Livingstone repeatedly caught fever from the damp clos-e 
exhalations and was often so ill that he could not even sit 
on his ox But amidst all these difiiculties and hardships ho 
never omitted to observe the natural objects around him and 
to work at his map of the route His diary was a big volume 
in stout boards with Jock and key, and he wrote as small and 
as neatly as print 

Step by step he came nearer the sea Most opportunely 
they met a I ortuguesc and m his company the small troop 
entered the lortugucse territory on the west coast The 
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Portuguese rcceitej LnmgStone \tith great hospitality, sup 
plied him tnth everything he wanted, and rigged hi/n out 
from top to toe. 

Some English cruisers were lying off Loanda, havnng come 
to try to put down the slave trade, and Lmngstone enjoyed 
a delightful restnith his country'wien and slept in a proper 
bed after having lain for half a year on wet ground It would 
have been pleasant to have had a thorough holiday on a com- 
fortable vessel on the voyage to England after so many years' 
wanderings m Africa, hut Livingstone resisted the temptation 
He could not send hiv faithful Makololos adrift besides, he 
had found that the route to the west coast was not suitable 
for trade, and was now wondering whether the Zambesi 
might serve as a channel of communication between the 
interior and the east coast- So he decided to turn back in 
spite of fever and danger, bade good bye to the English and 
Portuguese, and again entered the great solitude. 

Before Livingstone left Loanda he pul together a large 
mass of correspondence notes, maps, and descriptions of the 
newly discovered countries, but the English vessel which 
earned his letters sank at Madeira with all on board, and 
only one passenger was saved News of the misfortune 
reached Livingstone when he was still near the coast, and he 
had to write and draw all his work again, 1 task that took 
him months. If he liad left the Makololo men to their fate he 
would have travelled in the unfortunate vessel 

Ram and sickness often delayed liim, but on the whole hts 
return journey was easier lie took with him from Loanda 
a large stock of presents for the chiefs, and they were no 
longer strangers And when he came among the villages of 
the Makololo, the whole tribe turned out to welcome him, 
and the good missionary held a thanksgiving service in the 
presence of all the people Oxen were killed round the fires 
at night drums were beaten, and with dance and song the 
people filled the air far aborc the crowns of the bread fruit 
trees with sounds of gladness Sekelctu was still friendly, 
and was given a discarded colonel's uniform from Loanda 
In this he appeared at churdi on Sunday , and attracted more 
attention than the preacher and the service His gratitude 
was so great that when Livingstone set out to the east coast 
he presOTted his white friend with ten slaughter oxen, three 
of his best nding oxen, and provisions for the way And 
more ttun that he ordered a hundred and twenty warriors to 
escort him, and gave directions that, as far as his power 
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extended over the forests and fields all hunters and tiliers of 
the ground should provide the «hitc man and his retinue 
with ererj’thing they wanted Not the least remarkable 
circumstance connected with Livingstone s travels was that 
he was able to carry them out without any material help from 
home He was the friend of the natives and travelled for 
long distances as their guest 

Now his route ran along the bank of the Zambesi an 
unknown road During his earlier visit to Linj*anti he had 
heard of a mighty waterfall on the river and now he dis 
covered tins African Niagara which he named the Victoria 
Falls Above the falls the river IS 1800 jards broad and the 
huge volumes of water dash down foaming and roaring over 
a barrier of basalt 390 feet lugh to the depth beneath The 
water boils and bubbles os m a kettle and is confined in a 
rocky chasm in some places barel> 50 >ards broad Clouds 
of spray and vapour hover constantly above the fall and the 
natives call U the smoking water Among the general 
public m Europe Livingstone s description of the Victoria 
I alls made a deeper impression than any of his other dts 
covenes so thorough!) unexpected was the discovery in 
Africa of 1 waterfall which could match nay in manj respects 
surpass Niagara m wild beauty and imposing power Now 
a railway passes over the Falls and a place has grown up 
which bears the name of Livingstone 

The deafening roar of live water died away in the distance 
and the party followed the forest paths from the territory of 
one tribe to that of tlie next Steadfast as always Livingstone 
met all danger and trcacher> with courage and contempt of 
death a Titan among ger^raphical explorers as well as 
among Christian missionaries He drew the mam outlines 
of tins southern part of Darkest Africa and laid down the 
course of the Zambesi on his map For a year he had been 
in explorer rather than a missionarj But the dominating 
thought in his dream of the future was alwa>s that the end of 
geographical exploration was onij Uie beginning of missionary 
enterprise 

At the first Portuguese station he left his Riakololo men 
promising to return and lead them back to their own villages 
. Then he travelled down the Zambesi to Quilitnane on the sea 
^ lie had therefore crossed Africa from coast to coast and 
was the first scientifically educated European to do so 

After fifteen >ears m Africa he had earned a right to go 
home An English ship carried him to Mauritius and at the 
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eid of 1S36 he reached Entjland. He w-as recaved everv 
'Ahere vinth boundless enthusiasm, and never was an explorer 
I ed as he was He travePed from town to town, alwajs 
welcomed as a hero He alvra>sspokc of the slave-trade and 
th“ responsibili^> that rested on the white men to rescue the 
blacks. Africa ij ing forgotten and mut> beneath its moving 
rain belts, became at once the object of attention of all the 
educated world. 

Detraction was not silent at the home-coming of thcMCtor 
The Musionar> Societj gave him to understand that he had 
rot laboured «ufi\ciend> for the spread of the Gospel, and 
that he had been too much of an explorer and too little of a 
missionarj He therefore left the boaet} and when, after a 
sojQUm of more than a j ear at home he returned to Africa, 
it was in the capaci‘v of English Consul in Quiliraane, and 
leader of an expedition for the exploration of the interior of 
Africa. 

We have no time to accoffipanv Livirgslone on his six 
V cars joumcj s in East Africa. Among the most important 
di-covcr« he made v\a» that of the great Lake Njassa, 
from the netghbocrhood of which I9,oco slaves were 
caaied annuallj to Zanzibar to say nothing of the far greater 
numbers who died on the wa> to the coast One dav 
Living tone went down to the nouth of the ^mbcsi to neet 
an English ship. Onboard werchisnifeandasmall speciall) 
built steamer called the Aj-atsa de-igned for voj'ages on 
nvers and lakes. Shortl> afterwards his wife fell ill and died, 
and was buried under the leaf) branches of a bread fruit tree. 
In spite of Kls gnef he went on with his -work as dihgentl) as 
before, and when the time came for him to sail home, he 
thought of selling the LaJj Aytuta to the Portuguese. But 
when he heard that the boat was to be used to transport 
sla\-es, he kept it steered a course for Zanzibar, and thai 
resolved to cross the Indian Ocean in the small open boat by 
the use of botbsailsand s'eam. This was one of Livingstone s 
roo>t daring exploits, for the distance to Bombaj was 2500 
rules across the open sea, and in the beginning of Jamiarj the 
•oath west r-onsoon fmght be expected with its rough, storm) 
seas. He hoped, however, to readi Bomba) before the 
monsoon broke, so with three whi*e sailors and nine Africans, 
and onV foorf-en tons of coal, he steamed out of the harbour 
of Zanzibar, saw the coast of Africa fade away and th“ dreary 
waste of water c'osc round him on all sides 

Twxi of the white sailors fdl ill and were unfit for work. 
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and the bold mis.Monarj» bid to depend almost entirely on 
him‘«:lf Ocean currents hindered the progress of the Lad) 
and for twenty fi\c daj< she was becalmed, for the 
coal had to be used sparingly, and when the sails hung hmp 
from tlic mast tlicrc was nothing to be done but to exercise 
i^]iaticncc Fortunately there was sufficient food and drinking 
I water, and Li\ ingstone w as accustomed to opposition and use- 
less waiting He had to ride out two Moicnt storms, and the 
Lad) N)<issa wns wilhin a hairs breadtli of turning broadside 
, to the high seas. In \ic\\ of the immense watery wa«te tliat 
stiU lay Ixforc him he meditated making for the Arabian coast 
but as a fa\ curable wind got up and the sailing was good he 
kept on his course. At length the coast of India rose up out 
of the sea, and after a i Qyage of si\ « eeks the Lady A ) assa 
glided into the grind harbour of Ilomb.iy The air was haz\ 
and no one noticed the small boat but when it was known 
that Livingstone was m the city, every one made haste to pay 
him homage 

In the year iS(56 Luiiigstone ms again in Africa We 
find him at the mouth of the Rovaima, a nver which enters the 
jTSea to the east of Lake Nyasva. He had thirty sci cn servants, 
many of them from India and one of his men Musa, had been 
WTth him before He crossed the country to Lake Nyassa, 
but when he wished to pass over to the eastern shore in native 
boats he was stopped bv the Arabs, who knew that he was 
the most formidable opponent of the slave trade. He had no 
clioice but to go round the lake on foot, and little by little he 
made contributions to human Knowledge, drew maps, and made 
iiotc-s and collections He came to districts he already l^cw, 
where black women were carried off by crocodiles On the bank 
of the Shir6 River, where he had lost his wife, and where all 
the missionaries sent out on his recommendation had died of 
fever 

His staff of servants soon proved to be a worthless lot 
The Indians were dismissed, and few of the others could be 
depended on The best were Susi and Chuma, who by their 
faithfulness gained a great reputation both in Africa and 
Europe Musa on the contrary, was a scoundrel He beard 
from an Arab slave-dealer that all the country through which 
Livingstone was about to travel was inhabited by a^var like 
itnfae, who had lately fallen upon a party' of forty four Arabs 
and killed all but the narrator himself Musa and most of his 
comrades were so frightened that they ran awav On his 
arrival at Zanzibar. Musa informed the British Consul that 
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Livin^stonchad been atlacked and fniirclercd and all hts goods 
plundCTed The false account tvas «o cie%-crl> concocted and 
so lho'-oughl> rehearsed thnt Musa could not be con\ icted of 
deceit. Lvcf) one believed hin and the English newspap«s 
contained whole columns of reminiscences of the decca.sed 
Only one friend of Liv«ngstoie,svho had accompanied him on ^ 
one of his journcj s and knexv Musa, bail any doubts. He \ 

\\ ent himself to Africa follow cd Lu ingstone s trail, and learned 
from the nati\-es that the missionary had never been attacked 
as rqxirtcd, but that he was on Ins way to Lake Tanganyika. 

The road thith"T was long and troublesome and the great 
explorer sufTcred severe losses. Provisions ran short, and a 
hired porter ran away with the mcdiane cliest. From this 
time Livingstone had no drugs to aHa> fever, and his health 
broke down But he came to the southern extremity of 
Tanganyika and the following >*car discovered Lake 
Bangwcolo He rowed out to the islands in the lake, and 
very much astonished the natives, who had never seen a 
w Kite man before. Lxtensivc swamps la> round the lake, and 
Livingstone believed that the southernmost sources of the 
Nile must be looked for m tins region. This problem of the ^ 
watershed of the Nile so fascinated him that he tarried >'ear ' 
after year in Africa but he never succeeded in solving it, and 
never knew that themer running out of Bangwcolo is a tribu 
tary of the Lualaba or L pper Congo 

Most of his men mutinied on the shore of Bangwcolo 
Tlic> complained of the hardships they endured and were 
tired of munching cars of maize, and demanded that their 
master should lead them to ojuntrj where they could get 
sufficient food Mild and gentle as always Livingstone spoke 
to them kindl) He admitted that they were right, and con 
fessed that he was himself tired of struggling on in want and 
hardship They were so astonished at his gentlene.ss that they 
begged to remain with him. — \ 

Livingstone was dangeTousI> ill on ih^our had to 

be earned on a litter There he lay usu ^ -ius 

with fever, and lo«t cntuel} his cot, 
moved again towards Tanganj ka f 
in canoes to the Ujiji onintry on 
could only get so far, he could 
supplies and letters from home 

Worn out and exhausted he ''*• 
rendezvous for the Arab slave-deal 
had disaxipeared entirdy H»*i^rote 
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and ut^ccl the Sultan of T’anzibar to see that nothin? «^nt 
astray He wrote heaps of letters sthich nc\cr reached their 
destination A packet of forty two were sent off at one time 
not one of w hich arrived, for at that time the tribes to the cast 
of the lake uere at ivar nith one another 

Livingstone did not allow his courage to fail No diffi 
^(CuUies were great enough to crush this man With Susi and 
Chuma and a part} of newly enlisted porters, he set out west 
wards across the lake, his aim being to visit the Manyuema 
countrj, through the outskirts of which flows the Lualaba. If 
I ivmgstone could prove in which direction this mi,,ht\ river 
ran, uhctlier to tJieAlediterrancan or the Atlantic hccould then 
return home with a good conscience. He had determined in 
his own mind that he would not leave the Dark Continent until 
he had solved the problem, and for this he Kacnliced his hf*. 
without result The canoes sped over the lake and on the 
western shore he continued his joumc} on foot to the land of 
the Manyuemas. He marched on westw ards. \\ hen the rainy 
season came on he lost several months, and when he set out 
again on Ins next march he had only three companions two 
them being the futhful Susi and Chuma In the dark 
tickets of (he tropical forests he wounded Ins feet drafted 
himself over fallen trunks and decaying rubbish and waded 
across sw ollen ri\ ers and among the crew ns of the lofty trees 
and in the dense undergrowth lurkeil malaria an invisible 
miasmx He fell ill again and had to rest a long time m 
hi^ miserable hut where he lay on his bed of grass reading his 
tattered Bible or listening tolhcnitives tales of combats with 
men and apes for gorillas lived in the forests 

Thus year after }car passed b} and not the faintest 
whisper from the noisy world reached his cars The only 
thing that retained him was the Lualaba. Did its waters 
run in an mexhausUblc stream to the western ocean or did 
<hcj flow gently through forests swamps and deserts to 
Egypt? If he could only answer that question he would 
go by the nearest way to Zanzibar and thence home. He 
had heard nothing of his diildren and friends for years. 
The soil of Africa held bun prisoner in a network of forests 
and Innas 

In Tebruary 1871 he left Manyuema and came to Nyangw6 
the bank of the Lualaba one of the principal resorts of 
slave dealers The names ncre liostile believing that he 
was a slave trader and the slave traders who knew him by 
sight hated him He tned in vain to procure canoes for a 

T 
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iJo\ II U c grcit mcr lie oficml i chief DugumW, 

I hUral rcwird if he wouW help him to prepare for 
t.\pcdition While w-is considering the offer, 

LiMugstoni. \ itnevscd tn cpivxlc which surpas<w m horror 
11 that he had prcviousl} met with m Africa. It was a 
fine day n July on the bank of the I ualaba, and ISOCV^ 
natne. mostly women had flocked to market at a village! 
on the bank Livingstone was out for a stroll, when he saw 
two small cannon pointed at the crowd and fired Man) of 
the unfortunate people, tloomcd to death or the fetters of 
slavery rushed to their canoes, but were met by a band of 
slave hunters and surprised b> a shower of arrows Fifty 
canoes laj at the bank but tlie> were so closely packed that 
they could not be pul out. Tlic wounded shneked and llirew 
themselves on one another m vvild despair A number of 
black heads ori the surface of Uie water showed that many 
swimmers were trynng to reach an is and about a mile away 
The cunrm* was against them and their ease was hopeless. 
Shot after shot was fired at than Some vink quietly w iihout 
a struggle, while others uttered cncs of terror and raised theif ^ 
ams to heaven before they went down to the dark crystiw 
halls of the croc o diles. Fugitives who succeeded m getting 
their canoes afloat forgot their paddles and had to paddle 
Vii*h their hands. Three canoes, the crews of which tned to 
Rscue their unfortunate fnends filled and sank, and all on 
board were drowned The heads in the water became 
gradually fewer and only a few men were still struggling for 
life when Dugumbe took pity on them and allowed twenty 
one to be saved. One brave wroman refused to nsxi'c 
help, preferring the mercy of the croctxliles to that of the 
Arabs themselves estimated the dead at 400. 

This spectacle made Livingstone ill and depressed. The 
description of the scene which afterwards appeared in all the 
English journals awakened such a fcclina of horror that a 
commission was appointed and ^ 

inquire into the slave-trade on Jk ‘s 

Mlp devise means of suppr^ ’ 

Gordons time the slavx 
and several decades more 
Slav e-dealers was broken. 
that he did not 
bined for defence 
of the s’avcMiealing rabble 
Thus the question of the 
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Livingstone began to suspect that his theory of the NiJe 
sources was wrong He heard a doubtful tale of the Lualaba 
bending off to the west, but he still hoped that it flowed 
iiorthirards, and that therefore the ultimate source of the Nile 
was to be found among the feedersof Lake Bangweolo When 
j^ifflculties sprang up around him, his determination not to 
(“give in was only strengthened But he coufd do nothing 
witlioiit a large and well ordered caravan, and therefore he 
had to return to Ujiji, whither fresh supplies ought to have 
arrived from the coast And amidst a thousand dangers and 
lurking treachery he eflected bis return through the disturbed 
country Half dead of fever and in great destitution he 
arrived at Ujiji in October 

There a fresh disappointment awaited him IJis supplies 
liad indeed come, but the Arabian scoundrel to whose care 
the goods had been consigned had sold them, including 2000 
yards of cloth and several sacks of glass beads, the only 
current medium of exchange Tlw Arab coolly said that 
he thouglit the missionary was dead 

We read in Livingstone’s journal that m his helplessness 
be felt like the man who went down to Jericho and fell 
among thieves Five days after his arrival at Ujiji he writes 
as follows ‘ But when my spirits were at their lowest ebb, 
the good Samaritan was close <at hand, for one mciming Susi 
cime running at the top of Jus speed and gasped out ‘An 
Englishman I I see him!’ and off he darted to meet him 
Tlie American flag at the head of a caravan told of the 
nationality of tlie stranger Bales of goods, baths of tin, 
huge kettles, cooking pots, tents etc , made me think • This 
must be a luxurious traveller, and not one at his wits’ end 
like me ' ’ ’ 


now Stanley found Livingstonl 

Now wc must go back a little and turn to anotlier story 
Henry Stanley was a young journalist, who m October 
Jiappened to be m Madrid He was on the staff of the 
great newspaper, the JVrrui York Herald, which \vas owned 
by the wealthy Gordon Bennett One morning Stanley was 
awakened by his servant with a telegram containing only 
nic words ‘ Come to Pans on important business.” Stanley 
tVavcllcd to Pans by the first tram, and at oncje went to 
Bennett's hotel Bennett asked him, « Where do vnn rk,r,t 
Livingstoncjs?" you Uimk 
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I rcnlK i!o not know sir " 

Dn >ou think he isahvc?" 

1 Ic ma> be and be tnaj not Ik 

Well, I think he n alnc” said nennett. 'and I am 
going to wd you to find him , 

What'" criul Slanlcj "Do >ou mean me to go li^*< 
Cciural Africa?" * 

\es I mean that >ou shall go and find him Tiic old 
man maj be in nant take cnotrgfi with )OU to help him, 
should be require it. Do what >'ou think licst — JinJ 
fi irgs/me" 

In great surprise Stanlc> suggested that such a joumej 
would be serj expensive, but llcnnclt answered, “Draw a 
thousand {lounds now and when >ou have gone through 
that draw another tho^^and and when that is spent, draw 
another thousand and when >ou have finished that, dnw 
another thousand and so on butfndjt tngslcne” 

W ell ■ thought Stanlc) I will do fn) best, Gwl helping « 
me " And so ht went off to Africa. 

He had however been cbargcvl b) his cmplojxr to fulfil J 
other missions on the wa) He made a journey up the Nilejr 
visited Jerusalem travelled to Trcbiiond and Teheran and 
right through Persia to Bashire, and consequent!) did 
not amic at 7 aniibar until the beginning of Januatj, 
1S71 

Here he made thorough preparations. He had never 
been before in the Afnea of the Dlacks, but lie was a clever, 
energetic man with a genius for organisation He bought 
cloth enough for a hundred men for two years, glass beads, 
brass wire and other goods itj request among the natives. 
He bought saddles and tents guns and cartridges, boats, 
medicine, tools, provisions and asses Two English sailors 
volunteered for the expedition and he took them into his 
service, but both died in the fever country Black porters 
were engaged and twenty men he called his soldiers carried 
guns. After he had crossed over from Zanzibar to the 
African mainland the equipment of the expedition was com 
jnrted at Bagamojo and Stanley made haste to get away 
the rainy season commenced. j 

The great and well found caravan of 192 men in all > 
trroj^ westwards m five detachments. Stanlej himse'^^ 
JM the last detachment, and before them laj the wilderness 
the interior of Afrwa with its dark recesses At the first 
camping-ground tall maize was growing and manioc plants 
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were cultivated m extensive fields. The latter is a plant 
with lar^c root bulbs chiefly composed of starch, but al«o 
containing a poisonous milk} juice nhich i> deadly if the 
roots be eaten without prepiration When the sap has been 
removed by proper treatment, however, the roots are crushed 
^into flour, from which a kind of bread is made Round a 
Iswamp in the neighbourhood grew low fan-palms and acicias 
among luxuriant grass and rc^s 

Next dty they marched under ebony and cahbash trees, 
from the shells of which the natiics make vessels of vinous 
shapes, for while they arc growing the fruits cun be forced 
by outward pressure into almost any desired form Pheasants 
and quails, water-hens and pigeons flew up screaming when 
the black porters tramped along the [lath winding in single 
file through the grass as high is a min Hippopotami faj 
snorting unconcernedly in a stream that wa". crossed 

Then came the forerunners of the rainy season, splashing 
and pelting over the country, and pouring showers pattered 
on the grass Both the horses of the caravan succumbed, 
one or two fellows who found Bagamovo more comfortable 
'lan nwa>, and a dozen porters fell lU of fever Stanley was 
still full of energ)’, and beat the reveille m the morning himself 
with an iron hdlc on an empty tin On they went through 
dense jungle. Now a gang of slaves tods along, their chains 
clinking at every weary step Here again is a nver, and 
there the road runs up a bill Here the countr)’ i» barren, 
but soon after crops wave again round villages. Xfaize fields 
in a Valley are agitated like the swell of the sea, and gentle 
breezes rustle through ram bedewed sugar-cane Baninas 
hing down like golden cucumben, and in barren places 
tamarisks and mimosas perfume the air Sometimes a halt 
is made in viiligcs of well built grass huts 

Over swarapj' grasslands soaked by the continuous rains 
Stanley led hi> troop deeper and deeper into Africa. After 
hiv mg lasted forty daj s, the rainy season came to an end on 
the last day of Apnl The men marched through a forest of 
fine Palmyra pilms, a tree which grow-s over almost all tropical 
Africa, in fndn, and on the Sunda Islands, and which is 
extolled in an old Indian poem because its fruits, leaves, and 
wood can be applied to e^bt hundred and one various u«cs. 
^Afterwards the country became more hilly, and to the west 
one ridge and crest rose behind another The porters and 
soldiers were glad to leave the damp coast-land tehmd and 
get into drier countrj , but the ndg« made trav elling harder 
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They encamped m Milages of bccW%c*‘shapctl hiit» co\crcd 
w ith bamboos and bast, and surrounded b> mud vralK Some . 
tracts were so barren that only cactu«, tinstlcs, and thorny 
bushes could find support m the dry wil. and i.ear a small 
Ulvcwcre seen the tracks ofwiM animals, buiTa!o«, zebras, 
gnafTis, wild boats, and antctepcs, whklt came, there to drink 
Tlicn the route ran through thickets of tamarisk, and) 
under a canopy of monkey* brcad-fniil trees, till csentualiy nt 
a viJhgc Stanley fell in with a large i‘\rab camtan, with 
which he trascHcd through the dreaded warlike land of 
Ugogo. When they set out together the whole party 
numbered 400 men, who marched m Indian file along the 
narrow patlts. 

“ How arc you, White Man?” called out a man at Ugogo 
in a thundering \oice when Stanley arnted. and when he had 
set up his quarters in the chiefs tillage the natives flocked 
around to gaze at the first white man they had ever seen. 
They were friendly and offered milk, honey, beans, maiiC, 
nuts, and water-melons in exchange for cloth and glass beads, 
but also demanded a heavy toll from the c.iravan for the 
privilege of passing through their country 

The caravan proce«l<^ through tlie avenues of the jungle* 
from lime immemorial frequented by elephants and rhino* 
ccroic'* In one district Oie huts were of the same form as 
Kirghiz tents, and in another rocks rose up in tlic forest like 
rums of a fairy* palace. The porters were not always easy to 
manage, and on some occasions were refractory*. Ilut if they 
were given a young ox to feast on, they quickly* calmed down 
and sat round the fire while strips of fresh meat frizzled over 
die embers. 

Now it was only one day's march to Tabora, the principal 
village in Uny'amwezi, and the chief settlement of the Arabs 
in East Africa The caravan set out with loud blasts of 
trumpets and horns, and on arrival discharged a salt o of guns 
and Arabs in white dresses and turbans came out to welcome 
the explorer. Here Stanley found all his caravans, and the 
Arabs showed him every attention They regaled him with 
w beaten loaves, chickens and rice, and presented him with 
five fat oxen, eight sheep, and ten goats Round about they* 
had cultivated ground and lai^ herds, and it was difficult to 
believe that the statdy well-grown men were base slave--* 
traders 

Just at this time the country of Unyamwezi was disturbed 
by a war which was rqyiqg with Mkamhq. riur/ io 
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the nortli ^-est and consequentlj ulien Stanlej left Ttbora 
now %\Jth only fifty four men be had to make a detour to the 
south to a\oid the seat of war At everj step he took 
his excitement and tincertam^ increased Where was tins 
wonderful Lmngstone whom all the world talked about? 
yWas he dead long ago or was he still wandering about the 
'l forests as he had done for ncarl> thirty years? 

A bale or two of cloth had frequently to be left with a 
chief as toll In return one chief sent provisions to last the 
whole caravan for four davs,ani came himself to Stanley s 
tent with a troop of black wamors Here they were invited 
to sit dow) and they reronned silent for a while closely 
examtn ng the white man then they touched his clothes 
sa d something to one another and burst out into unrestrained 
laughter Then they must see the nfles and medicine chesL 
Stanley took out a bottle of ammonia and told them that ft 
was for headaches and snake-b tes. His black majesty 
at once complained of headache and w anted to try the bottle. 
Stanley held it under the chiefs nose and of course it was so 
strong that he fell backwards pulling a face. His wamors 
toared witii hu^Iiter clapped their hands snapped their 
fingers pinched one another and behaved like clowns. \\'hen 
the king had recovered he said as the tears ran from his 
eyes that he was quite cured and needed no more of the 
strong remedy 

A river ran among hills through a magnificent country 
abounding in game, and lotus leaves floated on the smooth 
water "i he sun sinks and the moon soars abov e the mimosa 
trees the nver shines like a silver mirror, antelopes are on 
the watch for the dangers of the night Within the en 
closure of the camp the black men sit gnawing at the bones 
of a newly shot zebra. But when it is time to set out 
again from the comfortable camp the porters would rather 
remain where they are and enjoy themselves and when 
the horn sounds they go sullenly and slowly to tleir loads. 
After half an hour's march they halt, throw down their load* 
and begin to whisper in threatening groups, Tnt> umib- 
ordinate ruffians he m wait with their nfles aimed at Stanley 
who at once raises his gun and threatens to shoot them on 
the spot if they do not immediately drop their rifles. The 
i^mutiny ends without bloodshed and the men promise again 
to go on stead ly to Lake Tanganyika accoiding to^eir 
agreement. 

Non Stanley is in a forest tract rtere cattle of all Imds 
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-r- ijt tcrc J b> t5 c ty:lsc flv, ami wlicrc *trail horc> bird 
P •> I - il> about the trees. It i4 libe the commoT 

\ isirro^ , but jo newnat Ui^cr, and I'A,'. a jxIIot 5[«t on 
ilIi toudCT It rccttves tls nip’c from its habit of fl>in" 
m ‘hort flights ju. t in front of the natives to svtJc them to 
th- nc.ts of wild bees m on^er to get its share of tU honev y 
V. hen a man follow s it, he must rot mibc a noise to frighten i 
It, bat onl> whistle gcntl),lhat the bird may kno'n that its 
intention is understood As i* comes nearer to the wild Ikcs 
nc't, it takes shorter (lights and when it 15 come to the sjiot. 

It siU on a lyrmch and waits. Stinfcj sajs that the honej 
bird IS a great frienil of the natives, and tint they follow it at 
once when it calls them 

Stanley now turned northwardiv to a river which flows into 
Lake Tanganyika. The caravan was earned over m small 
ffail boats, and the ^•v.«cs which still ‘urvived hid to swim. 
\\ hen the foremost of them came to the middle of the n\ cr 
he was seen to stop a momcn* apparcniK struggling, and 
then he went down a whirlpool forming above hi> licad. He 
had been seized b> a crocodile 

A caravan which came from Ljiji reported that there ss"'* ^ 
a white man in that country “Hurrah it is Livingstone! 
It must be Livingstone I" thought Stanley His eagerness 
and real were stimulated to the uttcrmovi and he offered hu 
rorters extra pay to induce them to make longer marches, 
hvcntuallj the last camp before Tanganyika was reached in 
safety, and here Stanley took out a new suit of clothes, had 
his helmet chalked, and made himself spruce, for the reports 
of a white man’s presence at live lake became more definite. 

The 28lh of October, 1871, was a beautiful day, and 
Stanley and his men marched for six hours south-westwards. 
The path ran through dense beds of bamboo, the glittering, 
silvery surface of Tanganyika was seen from a height, and 
blue, hary mountains appeared afar off on the western shore 
The whole caravan rais^ sliouts of delight At the last ridge 
the village of Ujiji came into sight, with its huts and palms 
and large canoes on the beach Stanley gazed at it with 
eager eyes Where wns the white man’s hut? Was Living- 
stone still alive, or was he a mere dream figure which vanished 
when approached ? 

The villagers come streaming out to meet the caravan 
and there is a deafening noise of greeting, enquiries, and shouts 

From the midst of the crowd a black man m a white shirt 
and a turban calls out, “ Good morning, sir ’ ” 
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"Who the mischief are}oii’'* asks StanJe> 

" I am Susi, Dr Lningslonc’s servant," replied the man 
"WhatJ Is Dr Livingstone here ? " 

"Yes, Sir" 

“ In this village? Run at once and tell the Doctor I am 
coming " 

When Livingstone heard the news he came out from his 
verandah and went into the court>ard, where all the Arabs of 
Ujiji had collected Stanlcj’ made his wv> through the 
crush, and saw a small man before him gre> and pale, dressed 
m a bluish cap wnth a faded gold band round it, a red sleeved 
waistcoat, and grey ttou-scrs Stanley would have run up to 
embrace him, but he fell ashamed in the presence of the 
crew’d, so he simply took off his hat and said, ‘ Dr Liv ing- 
stonc, I presume ? 

” Yes,” said he, with a kind smile lifting his cap slightly 
I thank God Doctor I have been permitted to sec > ou ' 
I feel thankful that f am here to welcome you 

They sat down on the verandah, and all the astonished 
^natives stood round, looking on The missionary related his 
experiences in the heart of Afnca, and then Stanley gave 
him the general news of the world, for of course he kmew 
nothing of what had taken place foryears past Afnca had 
separated from .\sia by the Suca Canal The Paafic 
Railway through North America bad been completed Prussia 
had taken Schlcsw ig Holstcm from Denmark, tlie German 
armies were bcsii^ing Paris, and Napoleon the Third was a 
prisoner Frincc was bleeding from wounds which would 
ncvxir be healed \\'hat news for a man who had yust come 
out of the forests of Many uema 1 

Evening drew on and still they’ sat talking The shades 
of night spread their curtain over the palms, and darkness 
fell over the mounlains where Stanley had marched, still in 
uncertainty , on this remarkable day A heavy surf beat on 
the shore of Lake Tanganyika The night had travelled far 
over Afnca before at last they vvent to rest 

The two men were four months together They hired 
tw o large canoes and row cd to the northern end of Tanganyika, 
and ascertained that the lake hid no outlet there. Only two 
^•ears later Lieutenant Cameron succeeded in finding the 
outlet of Tanganyika, the Luki^ w Inch dischaiges into the 
Lualaba, and when be found t&t Nyangwd on the Lualaba 
lies i6o feet lower than the Nile where it flows out of the 
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AJbcrt he had proof tfat the Luabha cx>uld 

be on'-' to the Nie, and that Livinj^toncs i ka ihit the 
sources of the Nik nost he looked for at 1-al.c Bang 
ICO o «a.i on}) an idJc dream The Lualaba therefore must 
maNC Its \va) to th* Atlantic, and in fact this n\cr is no hmg , 
I ut the L piwr Congo. Lieutenant Carreron tvas ilso the ^ 
fir< European to cro-ss Central Afnea from east to west. 

On the shores of the prca* laVe the twt» tra%cllcTs beheld a 
series of beautiful landscapes. There Ia\ \ilbgesnnd f^hing 
stations in the shade of jialns and mimosas and round the 
\iUagcs grew raa le and durrai, manioc, j'ams and sweet 
potatoes. In the i.Iens round the lake grew tall trees from 
which the na ncs d g out th«r c-inoes. Baboons roared in 
tlic forests and dwelt m the hollow trunks. Elephants and 
rhinoceroses, giraffes an 1 zebras hippcjojimi and wild boar^ 
buffaloes and ante opes occurred in brje numbers and the 
northern extremitj of the lake swanred with crocodiles. 
SomeOfnes the strangers were inho<pitab!> rccciscd when 
the) hnded, and once when thc\ were off their guard the 
natwes p undcred their cinoes. \mong other things the) 
tooK a case of cartridges and bullets and the trattllers 
thought it wou d be bad for the thic\es if the case exploded' 
at some camp fire 

It SOOT bjcarae tine howeter for Stanlcj to return to 
Zaaabar and inform the world through the press that 
Lmngstone was alive. The) went to Tabora for Dvtng 
s one evpxted fresh supplies and m addition Sunlcj gave 
him forty mens loads of cloth glass beads and brass wire 
a canvas boat, a waterproof tent two breech loaders and other 


weapon^ anaivnition looh and cooking utensils. All thc<e 
things were invaluable to Lu»ngstor»“ who was determined to 
Tcm^ m Africa at any cost until h 3 task was accomplished 
The da> of parting came— March 14 1S72 Stanley 
wwi \er) depressed bdic\ng that the partin'^ was for ever 
Ijvinptone went with him a little w-a> and then bade him a 
''“iv and while Stanley made haste towards the 

coart the Doctor turned back to Tabora and was t^ain alone 
m the immense wHds of AfrKa. But he hid rtfll hu. fiiUiful 
servants Susi and Chuma with him 


The DE.vni of Lm\csTosE 

At Zaruibar Stanly was to engage a troop of stou 
reliable porters and send them to TaSjra where laringstone 
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v,ns to await their trrivnl He had entrusted lus journals 
letters and maps to Stanl^’’s care and that was fortunate 
for when Stanlc> first amacd m Lnglan 1 his narrative was 
doubled and he was coMI> rccciacd Subsequently a re 
\ulsion of feeling set in and it was generally recognised that 
lie had performed a brilliant feat 

In due time the new supplj of porters turned up at 
Tabora fifty se\en men They were evcellent and trust 
worthy, and in a letter to Stanley Livingstone sajs that he 
did not know how to thank him sufficientlj for tins new 
serv ice At the end of August the indefatigable Doctor set 
off on hi3 last journcj He made for Tanganjika and on 
New \cars Daj 1S73 he was near Lake Bangwcolo It 
rained harder tlian ever pouring down as if the flood gates of 
heav cn w ere opened The caravan struggled slow ly on through 
the wet sometimes marching for hours through sheets of 
water, where onlj the eddies of the current distinguished the 
river from the adjoining swamps and flooded land The 
natives were unfriendly, refused to supplj provisions and 
led the strangers astny Livingstone had never had such a 
^difficult journej 

IIiip plan was to go round the soutli of Lake Bangweolo 
to the Luapula which flows out of the lake and runs to the 
1 ualaba Then he meant to folio v the water m its course to 
the north and ascertain its direction and destination 

But whichever waj the m>'stenous river made its w'aj to 
the ocean the journey was long and Livingstones days v ere 
numbered He had long been lU and his condition was 
aggravated by the hardships of the journey IIis body was 
worn out, and undermined by constant fever and insufficient 
nourishment Yet he did not abandon hope of success and 
conscientious!) wrote down his observations and no Sunday 
passed without a service with lus people 

Month after month he dragged himself along but his 
strength w'as no longer wrhat it had been On April ■'i he 
wrote with trembling hand only the words Tried to nde 
but was forced to he down and they carried me back to 
vii exhausted A comfortable litter was made and Susi 
and Chuma were alwajs with him Livingstone asked the 
chief of the village for a guide for the next tlaj and the 
chief answered Stay as long as you wa«h and when you 
want guides to Kalunganjoviis you shall have them 

^hkd.-j"uaftccJir.nci<jc3rn«ifi?'atKf\Jyu/e=.fhoTi''TJ'.fn.act^' 
grassy flats During the neat four days he was unable to 
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wTite a imc in his Uni>, but «ns earned bj' short stages from 
\ilUge to \illTge along U'c southern shore of l-ahc Dang 
weolo On Aj>ril 2? he utotc in his dnr>, '‘Ktiochal up 
quite and remain — recover — sent to bu> miRh goals, u 
arc on the banks of tic Moblamo" \\illi these words his 
diary, which he hail kept for thirty years, concluded MiJch 
goats were not to be had, but the chief of the place sent a 
present of food 

Four days later the journey was resumed. The chief 
provided canoes (or crossing the Mohlamo a stream which 
flows into the lake Tlie int'alid was transferred from the 
litter to a canoe, and fetrict! over the swollen stream On the 
farther bank bust went on m advance to the village of 
Chitambo to get a hut ready The other men followed 
slowly with the Inter Time after time the sick man bilged 
his men to put the litter down on the ground and let him 
rest. A drowsiness seemed to come over him whiclt alarmed 
hu servan‘s. At a bend of the path he begged them to stop 
again for he could go no farther But after m hour they w ent 
on to the village. Leaning on their bow« the natives (locked 
round the litter on which by the man whose fame and 
reputation had reached them rn previous years. A hut vv*as 
made ready , and a bed of grass and sticks was set up against 
the wall while hu boxes were d.j)os.iled along the other 
walls and a brge chest served as a tab’a \ fire was lighted 
outside the entrance, and the boy Majaarx kept watch 

Carlv on April 20 the chief Chitambo came to pay* a 
vx'it, hut I ivnngstone was too weak to talk to him. The 
day passed and at night the men sat round their fires and 
went to deep when art Was quiet. About eleven o’clock Sum 
was JoJd to go to h»3 master Loud shouts were heard In the 
distance, and Lmngstone asked Susi if it was iheir men w ho 
were making the noise As the men were quiet in their huts. 
Sum replied ‘ I can hear from the cries tlut the people are 
scaring away a buftalo from their diirra fields ' A few 
minutes bter he asked “Is this the Luapula’" “No 
answered Susi, ‘ vvearejn Chitambo'a vilbgt” Then again 

How many days is it to the Luapub ? ’ ‘I think it ib three 
days, master,’ answered Svisu Shortly after he murmured 

O dear, dear I " and dozed off again 
At midnight Maywara came again to Susi s hut and exiled 
him to the sick man Livingstone wished to take some 
medicine, and Susi hdped him, and then he said \1I n'^ht 
you ca» £•£> ao» ” ^ ' 
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About four oclock on the mommg of M-iy 1 Majwara 
>\ent to S«si ifTun and said Come to Bivana I nnj afraid 
} don t knou ifhcisalne" Susi waked Cbuma and some of 
l!ie other men and tJic) n«it to Livinsjstones hut Their 
mister was kneeling beside the bed leaning forwnrd with hjs 
held buried in hts hands. They fiad often seen him at prayer 
and now drew back in rcTCrential silence But they felt ill at 
case for he did not moac and on going nearer they couid 
not hear him breathe. One of them touched his cheek and 
found It was coid The apostle of Africa was dead 

In deep sorrow his servants laid him on the ber! and went 
out into the damp night ate to consult together The cocks 
of the \il!agc had just begun to crow and a new day was 
dawning o\er Africa. Then they went in to open his boxes 
and pack up everj thing All the men were present so that 
all mi,ht be jointly responsible that nothing was lost They 
carefully placed lus diaries and letters his Bible and mstru 
nicnts in tin boxes so tint they might be safe from wet and 
from white ants, which are \er> destructive 

The men knew that they would hive great di/TcuJties to 
.encounter Tbej knew that the natives liad a horror of the 
dead believing that spirits in the dark land of the departed 
thought of notliing but revenge and miscliief Therefore 
tiicy perform ceremonies to propitiate departed spirits and 
dissuade them from plaguing the living ivith war, famine or 
sickness. 

Susi and Chumi who had been with their master for 
seven jears felt their responsibchtj They spoke with die 
men w horn Stanley had scot from the coast and asked their 
opinion They answered You are old men in travelling 
and hardships j-ou roust act as our chiefs and we will 
promise to obej whatever you order us to do." Susi and 
Chuma accordingij took llic command and earned out an 
exploit which 15 unique m all the historj of exploration 

First of all a hut was erected at some little distance from 
the village and in this they placed Uve body to prepare it for 
the long journey The heart and viscera were removed 
placed in a tin box and reverently buried in the ground one 
of Livingstone s Christian servants reading the Funeral 
Service The body was then filled with salt and exposed for 
■'fourteen da> s to the sun in order to dry and thus be preserv cd 
from decay Tlve legs were bent back to make the package 
slvorVet awd the body was sewed vip tvgVitly vn cotton. A 
cylinder of bark was cut from a tree and in this the body was 
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to o\crflowin<j ^r^cl among iho^cnho bore uas lltmrj 

StanJej Tltc gra\c was coiwxj tilth a black stone sJib tn 
winch wasent the follow ing inscription — 

Uxouciir BV 

Ov»K LAM> tM> SfU 
lIr>Lr KrsTS 

DWIDLU IM.STOSF 
MlSalOSlRl, TRttrLLLR, ! !Ill,\STUROri«T 

ItoRs Makcii 19 tSlJ, 

\T 111 tSTtkE, L.tNARKMIIKI 
hhi* Ma\ 4TM, iSjj 
At CmTMiwyb XiLLACi, tiAU\ 

Fok TJllVTY MJiKS Ills urr WAS J>ri St 
JN IN I VWRAB1EJ> IITORT TOItAN M.I I 
Tlir NATIlt RACE-N TOEXPl/JKF Tilt 

vvi I'Ctn runt «rci.rrs 

Vvn ACou<ir Til* oisoi_tTtN< sun 
TRAm orcisTRAt tmiCA 

The incinof} of (he ** Wise JIcaft"of the Hclpcrof M(m," 
as Ihej oiled Lit ingstone. is stiJl himlctl dou n from fitlier to 
v»n among the mines of Africa and the) ire ghd that his 
heift rtmiins in Africin soil under the tree in Chitambos 
tilhge lilt dreim of finding the sources of the Nile, and 
of throw mg light on the destination of the I uihba w-is rot 
fulfilleil but he discot erc»l Ngimi and N>issa and other lakcv, 
the Victoria I iJJi ind the upper course of the iCanbcsi, and 
mapjwd in enormous extent of unknown countrj 


bTANUn b Gki \T JOURSn 

In tl c autumn of 1674 Stanlej was back in linnzibar to 
lr> lus fortune once more in Dtikesl Africa. He organiscda 
cirann of three hundred jiortcrs proMde J himself with cloth 
beads brass wire arms b^ts which could be taken to pieces 
tents, and ci-crs thing c sc neccssar> for a purnej of scixral 
jxars. 

' He made first for the Victoria N>*anta are! circun 
naiipatcit tfcwhtle lake He iisttcd LTganda, came again 
to I/,!!,!! where Lmivstoncs hut.hadJoi^ .fwto .«axn/ Jj? }hr 
l,rojnd and vii cd all round Lake Tan^anj ika. 



I'diT 

Two jean after he rtarteJ he a4a« at N>’an5:nR'c on tie 
1 uaLitii Livn"5*orc and Cancron had l)«n then, before, 
diid we can tnn^nc SmJcj *fce tthen he at lait found 
hm«ef at tliM the men wt:<*ct«> po nt ever rcachetl b> a 
I- uro,>ean from th- coas* of the Indnn Ocean Ikhird 1 im 
1 u the knmui countrj and live gnnt Ukc< , l»cforc him h\ ft 
tail i as large asTuTopc c»npelc'> i.thttcnvn and apfcanng , 
as a blank on rup-t Travellers had come to iW outskirts 
from ail sides hut nine knew «hat the intcnor «ns like ll 
was not even kno\n whither the I ua'aba ran. Livin^'stonc 
had \ainl> nu(^stIoned the natuTS and Arabs about it, and 
\ainh Sunlc) alv) tried to obtain infc rna'ion. AtNvangr*«- 
ihe Arab slate traders held their most ttestem market- 
Thidicr com fruit and \cgctaWcs w^rc brought for sale, 
there were sold animals fish grass mats brass sttre, bows 
armw' and spears and diilhcrttcn. brought itorj and slates 
from the interior Hut though routes from all directions met 
at Njnngttt, the Arabs were as ignorant of the countr> !» 
an) one 

Tlie black continent. Darkest \fnca " h> before Stanlc) 
JlcTvasabold man t>tthom di/TicuItics virrc nothing He 
had a will of iron All opposition all obstacles placed in h** 
wa> mu't go down before him He had determined not to 
return eastwards whence he hail come but to march straight 
westwards to the Atlantic coast or die in the attempt* 
According!) earl) on the morning of Stn-ember J, lil/C, 
Stanlc) left Nyangws in compan) with the rich and powerful 
Arab chief, Tippu Tib and directeil bis wa) northwards 
towards the great forest Tipnu Tibs part) consisted of ^CO 
men women and children while Stanlc) had 154 followxrs 
armed with rifles revolvers and axes. BismiUah— in the 

name of God " cried ih- Mohammedan leaders of the com 
pan> as thc) took the first step on the dangerous road. 

The huge caravan an interminable file of black men, 
entered the forest There majestic trees stood like pillars in 
a colonnade there palms stru^led for room with wild vines 
and canes there flourished ferns spear-grass and reeds, and 
there bushes in tropical profusion formed impenetrable brush 
wood while through thcwholewas entangled a network of 
climbing plants, which ran up the trunks and hung down from 
the branch^ Evcrythingwasdampandwet Dew dropped 
from alt the branches and leaves m a continuous trickle 
The air wms *1'®* and sidtr) and heav) with thc odour of 
plants and mould. It was deadly still, and seldom was thc 
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est breeze perceptible, storms might rage nbove the 
ops, but no wind readied the ground shdtercd in the 
ess of the undergrOH th 

he men struggle along over the slippery ground 
icing their loads on their heads with their hands they 
under boughs push saplings aside ivith tlieir elbows 
t their feet firmly into the mud in order not to slip 
e who are clothed hi^c their clothes torn while the 
d black men graze their skins. Very slowly the caravan 
s its way through the forest and a passage has frequentlj 
cut for those who carry the sections of the boats, 
ill who, after Stanley, have traiellcd through the great 
eval forest in the heart of Africa have likcw ise described 
iflbcating hot house air the peaceful silence only broken 
he cries of monkejs and parrots its deep depressing 
tn If ilie joume> js of long duration men get weaned 
riencing a feeling of confinement and long for air, 
lom, sun, and wind It is like going through a tunnel, 
■ountry being \ liibie on either side The illummition is 
3 rn), without shadows without gleams and the perpetui) 
m, only interrupted by pitch-dark night is exceedingly 
tsome Like ewtar explorers In the long winter night, 
traveller longs lor the sun and the return of light 
The part> travelled northwards at some distance east of 
Lualaba. Stanley climbed up a tree which grew some 
t apart on 1 hillock Here he found himself abo\e the 
tops and saw the sunlit surface of the pnmei'al forest 
losely growing trees below him A continuous sea of 
ghs and foliage fell like a swell down to the bank of the 
ilaba Up here there was a breeze and the leaves fluttered 
the wind , but dowTi below reigned darkness and silence 
the exuberant life of the tropics 

Even for such a man as Stanley this primeval forest was 
ard nut to crack Sickness, weariness and insubordination 
vailed in his troop The gmt Tippu Tib considered it 
xissible to advance through such a country, and wished to 
n back with all his black rabble, but after much hesitation 
was at last persuaded to accompany Stanley for twenty 
/s longer So on they went once more and after innumcr 
c difficulties came again to the bank of the Lualalxi 
Tlie huge volumes of water glided along silently and 
licslicaJJ) Brown md thick with decaying v^ctation, 

’ Lualvba flowed between dense woods to the unknown 
pon inhabited bj negro tribes never heard of by 
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Eu opcans and where no white oian had eier hw foot 
Here Stanley deaded to lca\e the temble forest and to make 
u*e of th“ \vater\va\ of the Luaiaba. There were the 
in secuons, and a whole fleet of canoes could soon be made 
from the splendid trees growing at hand- The whole cara 
% an was accordinglj assembl'ii and Stanlej explained 
purpose. At first the men gnimbled loudlj but Stanie) 
declared tha* be would make the soyage c%cn if no one went 
with him but Frank Pococtv the only sun nor of the three 
white men who had started with him fron Zanzibar He 
turned to his boat s crew and called out \ ou ha\c followed 
me and sailed round the great lakes with me. Shall I and 
my white brother go alone? Speak and show me those who 
dare follow me * On this a few stepped fonsard and then 
a few more and m th* end thift\-eight men declared them 
relies willing to take part m the toy age. 

At this juncture many canoes full of nati\*es were observed 
at the opposite side of the n%er so Stanley andTtppuTfb 
and some other Arab* entered the boat and rowed up to a 
small IS and in m d «trean 

Here the black warriors were in swarms and thirty canocsd 
Jay at the water’s edge. At a safe di ance Stanley’s tiS, 
terpfcter called out Uwt the white man only wished to «ee 
their country that nothing belonging to ^em shou’d be 
touched and that they IhemseUes should not be disturbed 
Th-y answered that if the white man would row out to the 
uUnd in Che morning with ten servants their own chicfwould 
meet him with ten men and would enter into blood brother 
hood w ilh him. After that the strangers might cross the rii er 
and I isiC their i illagt 

Suspectir^ treachery how-e\er Stanley sent tw enty armed 
men b> nigh* to the island to hide themseKes in the brush 
wood. Then in the morning Pocock and ten men rowed out 
to the meeting place near which Stanley waited in his boat 
A swarn of canoes put out fron the western bank, and when 
they cane to the i land the rowers raised their wild war 
whoop Ooh OoJ ^ andrushedashorewithbowsbent 
and raised 'pears. Then Stati!ey'’s twenty men came out of 
their hiding place the fight was 'hort, and the sai-ages dashed 
hcad’ong into their boats and rowed away for their lives. 

■^e next monwng with thirty men on board his boat^ 
Stanley began his jonmey down the rner while Tippu Tib 
with all the rest of the troop along the 
bank. The natives had retired, but their of Ooh hu-Ju ^ 
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w&s still heard m the distence. On an island between the 
main river and a tnbutar) Stanlq^ s partj landed to wait for 
thecara%ati and help it 0\er the affluent In the meantime 
Stanley made a short excursion up the tnbutarj the water of 
whicli was inky black owing to the dark tree roots which 
wound about its bottom On his return he found the camp 
island surrounded by hostile canoes and heard random shots 
but when his boat drew near, the savages were frightened 
and rowed away 

At length Tippu Tib straggled up with his party and the 
journey could be continued The boat was rowed near the 
bank, and tlie two divisions were kept in touch with each other 
by means of drums. All the Milages they came to were 
deserted but the natives were evidently keeping a close watch 
on these wonderful stranger:^ for one day when some of 
Stanleys men were out scouting on two captured canoes 
they were attacked and when they tried to escape they 
came among eddies and rapids where tbar boats capsized 
and four rifles were lost The men climbed up and sat astride 
the upturned canoes until they were rescued by their comrades 

Then the expedition went on again The river was 
usually half a mile broad or more and frequently divided by 
long rows of islands ind holms The large village of Ikondu 
consisted of cage-Iike reed huts built in two long rows AI! 
the inhabitants had fled but pitchers full of wine were sus 
pended from the palms melons and bananas emitted their 
fragrance and there was plenty of manioc plantations 
ground nuts and sugar-cane. Near the place was found a 
large old canoe cracked leaky and dilapidated but it was 
patched up put in tjie river and used as a hospital Small 
pox and dysentery raged in the caravan and two or three 
corpses were thrown daily into the river 

Once as the small flotilla was rowing quietly along not far 
from the bank a man in the hospital canoe cned out lie 
had been hit in the diest by a poisoned barb and this was 
followed by a whole shower of arrows The boats were rowed 
out from the dangerous bank and a camp was afterwards 
pitched on an old market place. The usual fence was set up 
round the tents and sentinels were posted m the bush. Then 
were heard shots cries and noise The watchman ran in 
calling out Look out they are coming and immediately 
arrows and javelins rattled against the stockade and the 
sav-ages rushed on singing there dreadful war songs But 
their arrows and javelins were little use against powder and 


ball ird 'oon had to retire The> were reinforced, 

bowe%er, and returned again and a^n to the attack, and did 
to* desut Ij'l the fight had lasted two hours and twilight 
had conic on 

After otht.r combats, Stanley and Ttppu Tib came to a 
country on the w’cstcm bank densely peopled with hostile 
na'ivcs where they had to fight again TTie sav’agcs were 
repulsed and rowed out to a long island, where they moored 
their canoes bj ropes fastened round posts They would 
ccrtninl) renew the attack next day But this time they were 
to be thoroughly checkmated Rain pelted down on the 
nicr, the ni„ht was pitch dark, and there was a fresh breeze. 
Stanley rowed to the uland, and his boat stole silently and 
cautiously under the I igh tree-co v ered bank He cut the 
ropes of cx'Cfy canoe he got hold of and in a short time 
thirty canoes were sent adrift do vn the riser, many* of them 
l>nng caught by Iwatmen posted farther dow n stream Before 
dawn the men were back at the camp with their looted 
boats 

The sai-iges who lay crouching m their grass ho%*els on 
the island must certainly have felt foolish in the morning 
when they f nind that they hjid lost their canoes and were left 
1 eln’css. Then an interpreter rowed out to them to put 
Ufo-e them the conditions exacted by the white man. They 
! ad trcach'TOus j attacked hit troop, kil’ing four and wound 
ng thirteen. Sow they must fumi«h prosisions, and then 
they would be paid for the captured canoes and peace would 
Ur cstab'iihed 

It was important that the expedition should have a few 
days rest at this place, for Tippu Tib had had enough, and 
refused to adi-arxe a step farther down the river SMth iW 
warlike in'ises. Accordingly, he w-us to turnback with his 
b ack retinue, while Stanley was to continue the journey with 
a sclectol party, many of whom had their wises and children 
«i‘h them. Till- troop consisted of a hundred and fifty souls. 
I'fOMs ons were collected for twenty days. The canoes were 
fai'erv-d toge*her m pairs by fsiles, that they might not 
capMze and the TotrU consisted of twenty three boats 

It was C''" of the last days In DecemUrr A thick mist 
hen* o\XT I’a: user and the nearest {vilms were scarcely 
\i j e, but a lifcezr sjrang up ami thinnetl the h-ize Then 
t >* trumpet* and drums somnied the s gnsl for starting ami 
btaney g-ise lh.e order to get In’otbc boa**. The }«artir; 
song C .1 the wins ork.nyar~weti waa answered by Tippu Tib's 
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rcturmn" troop, and the flotiHa of canoes glided doira the 
dark n\cr towards unknown lands and destiny 

Stanley bclicv'ed that thu. mighty river, which he named 
after Livingstone, was none other than the Congo, the mouth 
of w htch iiad been known for more than four hundred years , 
but he did not reject the possibility that it might also unite 
with the Nile or be connected with the Niger far away to 
the north n-est. The journey which was now to solve this 
problem w ill be famous for all time for its boldness and daring, 
for the dangers overcome and adventures experienced, and 
IS quite comparable with the boat journe>s of the Spaniards 
who discovered the Amazons and Mississippi rivers m 
America, 

Fourteen \ illages he buned m the dense bush, and Stanley’s 
flotilla makes for the bank to encamp for the flrst time after 
parting from Tippu Tib Here the natives are friendl>, but 
there is trouble a little farther on, where the woods echo with 
the noise of war-drums and the savages are drawn up with 
shield and spear The drum signals are repeated from village 
to village, from the one bank (o the other Canoes are 
''manned and put out from both banks and Stanley’s flotilla la 
surrounded. The interpreters call out " Peace 1 Peace 1 " but 
the savages answer peremplonlj, ‘ Turn back or fight" 
Consultations and negotiations are held, while the river 
sweeps down the whole assemblage of friends and foes. More 
Viliams peep out from the trees where dwell enemies of the 
attacking savages so the latter dip their oars in the water 
and row back without coming to blows 

But soon there was a different scene. Javelins were 
thrown from other canoes and the dreadful poisoned arrows 
were discharged, so the death dealing European firearms had 
to be used m self-defence. On this occasion Stanley's men 
succeeded m capturing a number of shields, of which indeed 
the} had need 

Again the war drum is heard just as the flotilla is passing 
a small island. Stanley onJers his boats to keep in themiddle 
of the nver read} for action Swarms of canoes shoot out 
from the bank like wild ducks, and the black w amors beat 
their spears against their shidds. The interpreter gets up m 
»the bow and shouts out “Peacel Take care or we stnke'" 
iThen the savages hesitate, and retire quietly under promon 
tones and overhanging wooded banks. By the single word 
“ Peace 1 ’ the interpreter could often check parties of 
but others answered the offer of peace with a scornful 
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sharp looK-out had always to be kept Sometimes canoes 
followed them, and occasionally wntured to attack Wild 
wamofa were seen with loathsome features, and red and grey 
parrots’ feathers on their heads, and bangles of i\ory round 
Iheir arms. 

In one \illage was found a temple wnth a round roof 
supported on thirty three elephants tusks In the middle 
•as set up an idol car%ed in wood and painted red, with black 
^.yes, hair, and beard Knues, spears, and battle-axes were 
wrought wath great skill, and were ornamented with bands of 
copper, iron, and bone. Among the refuse heaps were seen 
remains of horrible feasts, and human skulls were set up on 
posts round the huts. 

Interminable forests grew on the hanks and islands, with 
the many rooted mangroae-tree, tall snake-likc canes with 
drooping tufts of leaves the dragon > blood tree, the india* 
rubber, and many others. 

jDaftger and treachery lurked behind every promontofj 
and the men had to look out for currents falls, rapids, and 
whirlpools Hippopotami and crocodiles were plentiful But 
-Ahe savages were the worst danger Stanley and his men 
Were worn out with running the gauntlet month after month 

At the village of Rubunga, where the natives were friendly, 
Stanley heard for the first time that the river actually was the 
Congo Here the traveller was able to replenish his stock of 
provisions, and when the drums of Rubunga were sounded it 
w as not for battle but to summon the inhabitants to market, and 
from the surrounding villages the people came to offer for sale 
fish snails, oysters, dried dog flesh, goats bananas meal, and 
bread. As a rule, however, no trust could be placed in the 
natives. In their hidecnjs tattooing with strings of human 
teeth round their necks and theif own teeth filed to a point 
hke a wolfs, with a small belt of grass round their loins and 
spears and bowsm their hands, they did not inspire confidence 
and frequently the boats bid barely put out from the bank 
where the people seemed friendly before the natives manned 
their canoea and pursued them. In this region they were 
arm^d with muskets procured from the coast Once Stanley's 
small flotilla was surrounded by sivty three canoes, and there 
was a hard fight mth firearms on both sides In the foremost 
canoe stood a. Youns' chief, handaime.. calm amt di^ifi«i, 
directing the attack He wore a head-covering and a mantle 
of goatskin, and on his arms legs and neck he had large 
rings of brass wire A bullet struck him in the thigh He 
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tiuietly wound a rag rovind the wound and signed to his 
oarsmen to make for tlic bark Then the oUicrs lost courage 
and followed their leaders canoe . 

The> struggled southwards from one combat to 
The passage of the great cun.c of the Congo liad cost thi y* 
two fights Now remained adiffcult stretch, where the mig y , 
ri\er breaks in foaming falls and rapids tlirough the 
ment which follows the line of the west coast of Atn 
These falls Stanley named after Livingstone, he was we 
aware that the river could never be called b> any other name 
than the Congo but the falls would preserve the 
missionary s name Innumerable difiiculties awaited him 
here On one occasion lialf a doien men were drowned and 
several canoes were lost and the part) had to "^“5 
others wctc cut out m the forest One day Pocock dntted 
towards a fall and was not aware of the danger “otil it was 
too late and he was swept over the barrier Thus perished the 
last of Stanley's white companions 

At another fall the coxswain and the carpenter went 
adrift m a newly excavated canoe. The) had no oar^ 
jump man called out the former, but the other answerc<k» 

I cannot swim Well then gorxl bye my brother, said 
the quartermaster and swam ashore The other went over 
the Uil The canoe disappeared in tltc seething whirlp^i. 
came up again with the man clinging fast to it, was sucked 
under once more and rose again still volh the carpenter But 
when It reappeared for the third time in another whirlpool 
the man was gone , 

At last all the boats were abandoned and Uie men travellrf 

by land The party was cntirel) destitute, all were emanated, 

miserable, and hungry A black chief demanded toll for their 
passage through his country, and thej had nothing to give 
He would be satisfied with a bottle of rum he said Rum 
indeed when they lad been three years in the depths 01 
Africa! Stanley was rcasomng with the chief when the cox 
swam came and asked what was the matter ‘ There s i^m 
for him ” he said, and gave the chief a buffet which knocked 
him over and put his whole reUnue to flight. 

Now It was only a couple of days journey to Boma near 
the mouth of the Congo where there were trade factories and 
Europeans Stanley wrote a letter to them and was soon 
supplied with all necessaries , and after a short rest at Boma 
tee party made the vc^rage round the south of Africa to 
Zanzibar, where Stanley dismissed his men 
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He then tra^-clled home; and was, of course, ftted e\er) 
where. Fora thousand jearsthe Arabs hid travclJed intc 
the interior of Africa, but they did not Know the course o; 
the Conga European explorers hid for centuries strnen tc 
penetrate the darkness. The natives them^ehesdid not know 
whither the Luilaba ran. All at once Stanley had 6!led up 
! the blank and knit together the scattered meshes of the net , 
and now a railwaj runs beside the falls, and busy steamboats 
fly up and down the Congo Well did Stanlej deserve his 
native name of Bula Matadi. or “ the breaker of stones," for no 
difficulty was too great for him to overcome 

After a life of restless activity — including another great 
African journey to find Cmin Pasha, the Governor of the 
Equatorial Province after Gordons death — Stanlej vras 
gathered to his fathers in 1904 He was buried in a village 
churchyard outside London, and a block of rough granite was 
placed above the grave Here raaj be read beneath a cross, 
“Henry Horton Stanley— Bula Matadi— 1841-7904,” and 
lastly the word that sums up all the work of his life, “Africa.” 


TtMBUKTO AND THE SAHARA 

in the middle of north western Afnca, where the continent 
shoots a gigantic tongue out into the Atlantic, lies one of the 
world's most famous towns, Timbuktu 

Compared with Cairo or Algiers, Timbuktu is a small 
town its three poor mosques cannot vie with the grand 
temples which under French, Turkish, or English domtnion 
raise their graceful minarets on the Mediterranean shores of 
Afnca, Not a building attracts the ej-e of the stranger 
amidst a confusion of gre>jsh*j.eHo\v mud houses with flat 
roofs and without windows, and neglect and decay stare out 
from heaps of rums. There is hardly a tottering caravanserai 
to invite the desert wanderer to rest. Some streets arc 
abandoned, while in others the foot sinks over the ankle m 
blow n sand from the Sahara, 

Timbuktu IS not so famous as the sparkling jewels in the 
diadem of Asia — Jerusalem and hlecca, Benares and Lhasa. 
The very name of each of these is, as it were, a vital portion 
a great religion, and indeed almost stands for the rehgion 
{tself Timbuktu has scarce!} any religion, or, more correct^ , 
too man) And yet this town has borne a proud name 
during Its eight hundred >ears of existence — the grea^ the 
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learned, Ue n.>s.e,.ou, c.t> No pl y.mj tol. 

7^r^SLu'n‘^\^;^’nra^e’‘^n/o- 

Paradise 


And >et Timbuktu is an object of desire Millions long 
to go there, and when they have been long to get au a> 
Caravan men who have wandered for months through the 
desert long for the tones of the flute and the cithern, and thc^ 
light s'iva>ings of the troops of dancers. Palms and mimo^i 
grow sparsely round Timbuktn, but after tlie dangers of the 
desert the monotonous dilapidated town with its dusty, 
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dreary streets seems really like an entrance to Paradise. 
Travelling merdiants who have risked their wealth in the 
Sahara among savage robbers, and have been fortunate to 
escape all dangers, are glad at the sight of Timbuktu, and 
think Its grey walls more lovely than anything they can 
imagine. 

The remarkable features of Timbuktu are, then, its 
situation and its trade. We have onl> to take a look at the 
map to perceive that this toivn stands like a spider in its web 
The web is composed of all the routes whidi start from the 
coast and converge on Timbuktu They come from Tnpoli 
and Tunis, from Algeria and Morocco from Senegal and 
Sierra Leone, from the Pepper Coast, the I\or> Coast, and 
Slave Coast, the Gold Coast, and from the countries round 
the Gulf of Guinea, which have been annexed by France 
England, and Germany They come also from the heart of 
the Sahara, where savage and warlike nomad tnbes still to 
this day maintain their freedom against foreign interference 

In Timbuktu meet Arabs and negroes, Mohammedans 
^nd heathens from the deserts and Iruitlul lands of the 
'^hara and Sudan Timbuktu stands on the threshold of the 
great wastes, and at the same time on the third in rank of the 
mers of Africa At the town the Niger is two and a half 
miles broad and from its mouth it discharges more water 
than the Nile but much less than the Conga Like the 
Congo, the Niger makes a curve to the north, bidding defiance 
to the Sahara but the desert wins in the end, and the nver 
turns off towards the south 

It IS a struggle bemeen life and death The Iife-giving 
water washes the choking sand, and just where the stnfe is 
fiercest lies Timbuktu From the north goods come on 
dromedaries to be transported farther in canoes or long, 
narrow boats with arched awomgs of matting or, where tlie 
river is not navigable, on oven and asses or the backs of men 
Dromedaries cannot endure the damp climate near the Niger, 
which especially m winter overflows its banks for a long 
distance. Therefore the> are 1«1 back through the Sahara 
They thrive on the dry deserts The constancy blomng 
north-east trade wind does up the Sahara, and in certain 
'Regions years may pass without a drop of rairu 
( The name Timbuktu has a singular sound It stands for 
all ihe .m,vste^ .and Oiscinatuui xnnner.tftd .v.vtb Ahr .Svtihntr 
It leads the thoughts to the greatest expanse of desert in 
the world, to long and Itmely roads, to bloody feuds and 
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treachcrou'i ambushes, to the nng 0/ caravan bclU and the 
dank of the stirrups of the Bedums (Plate XWI ). Th<^ 
saems to Ik a nn » n the name I’sclfi and w c seem to hear the 
splash of the turbid svaters of the Nij^tr m its tow els. \Nc 
seem to hear the plaintiie howl cf the jackal, the moan of the 
desert wind, the squeahnjj of droriedarica outside the rortherii*' 
ga*cwaj, and the boalr^en 'plashing with oars and poles in 
the creels of the riser 

Caravans from the northern coast bring cloth, arms, 
povrder, paper too’s hardware, sugar tea, coffee, tobacco, 
and a quantitj of other artic’es toTimbuktu. Butwhen thw 
begin their joumev through the Sahara, enl> half the camels 
are laden. The other half are loaded with blocks of salt on 
the waj , for salt is in great demand at T imbulctu. Caravans 
may be glad if they come safcl> through the country of the 
Tuaregs, and at best th"> can onl) obtain an unmolested 
passage by th** paj-ment of a heavy toll On the return 
journey northwards the dronedanes are bden wnlh wares 
from the Sudan, nee, manioc, honc>, nuts, monkey bread 
fruit, dned iiors ostrieb feathers, india rubber, Jesther, 
and manj other things. A small number of black slaver 
also accompanj them. The largest caravans contain fi\*e 
hundred or a thousand dromedaries and five hundred men at 
no»t. The goods the} can transport may be worth twent} 
eight thousand pounds or more. Five great caraii*an roads 
cross the Sahara from north to «oulh. 

Let us set out on a joumc} from Timbuktu, and let us go 
first eastwards to the singular Lake Chad, whj^ xs half filled 
with Islands, is shallow and swamp) , choked with reeds, rises 
and falls w ith the discharge of the great n%-crs which flow into 
It, and has a certain similanty to Lop-nor m Central As-a. 
Nearly 17 cubic miles of water are estimated to enter 
Lake Chad in the j’car, and when we know that the lake on 
^ whole remains much about the same size, we can conceive 
how great the evaporation must be. 

dromedaries and our own Arab guide 
on whom we can rely We can therefore go where we like, 
and we steer our course from Lake Clmd towards the 
e^t^ Sudan, where we have already been m the company 
of GciiotI GOTdoT. But before we come to the Nile we turn/ 
off norm^rib to cross the Ub^-an desert, the most maccessi 
mie and d^bte, and therefore the least known, part of the 
°Wwa> iKxthwards we notice that animal and 
vr^elaJinn. life, hfxamim -izAae scant) ^.ven mtneSuciantne 
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that there js no oa<iis for man} clajs’ joumc> in direction 
n which we see the iialms. 

In the cv'cning we come to a real ca<is, .md Ircre we are 
plad to rest a couple of Here ire a hundred wells here 

the ground is cuuiNated in the shade of the palms here we 
can cnjo> to l) e full the mo st coolness abosc the swards of 
juicy grass. The oasis is hVe an island in the desert sea, and 
between the palm trunks is seen the >ellow Icscl honron, the 
drj , heated desert w iih its boundless sun bathctl wastes. 

If we now turn off towards the north west, Fezran is the 
next country which our route touches. It is a paradise of 
date palms Thej occur in si-ch profusion that cten drome- 
daries, horses, and dogs arc fed with the fruits The surface 
of the ground also has undergone a great change, and is not 
so sterile and choked naih sand as in the Libyan desert. 
Here and farther to the west t! c country becomes more hdlj 
Ridges and bo*5Cs of grani'c and sandstone, weathered and 
scorched b> the sun, stand up here ami there Fsctcnsite 
plateaus co%cred with gratcl arc cal'cd Intrvtaii, thc> arc 
rums of former mountains which have burst asunder In the 


Sahara the difTererces of temperature between day and 
are \ery great The dark bare hill slopes mn> be heated up 
to 140 or more when ihe sun bathes them, while during the 
night the radiation out to spnee is so intense that the 
tcjiiperaturc sinks to fr«amg point Through these eontinuil 
alternations the rocks expand and contract repeatedly , fis.surcs 
are formed and fragments arc dctaclied and fall down The 
hardest rocks resist longest and therefore they stand up like 
strange w'alls and towers amidst the great desolation. 

If «e go another step westwards we come to the land of 
the Tuaregs. There too we find hilly tracts and hammadas, 
sandy deserts and oases, and in fatourab’c spots evcel’crit 
pastures \\e hare already noticed in Timbuktu tins «mall, 
sturdy desert people, easily rccogni’sed by the red which 
hides the lower of the face All Tuaregs near such a 
red, and call those who do not "fly mouths’* They arc 
powerfully built, and of dark, complexion being of mixed 
n<^o blc^ from all the slates they have kidnapped in the 
budam Thiy arc as dry and lean as the ground on which 
they lit^ and nature in thar country obliges them to lead a | 
nomad life \\ idc, simpli^ and dreary is the desert a-id 
simple and free is the nomads life. The hard struggle for 
existence has sharpened their senses They are acute 
obsen.ers, clever, crafty, and artful Distance is of no account 
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to them, for they do not know what it is to be tired. They 
fly on their swift dromedaries ©%« half the Sahara and are a 
terror to their settled neighbours and to cara\-ans On their 
raids they co\er immense distances in a short time To nde 
from the heart of their country to the Sudan after booh is 
^childs p!aj to them They haie made eatistcnce in man} 
iases quite unendurable What use is it to till fields and rear 
palms when the Tuaregs always reap the han'est* The 
French ha\e had many fights with the Tuaregs and the 
railway which was to pass through their country and connect 
Algiers w ith Timbuktu is still only a cherished project. \ et 
this tribe which has ^ bravely defended its freedom against 
tlie stranger does not number more than half a million people. 
The Tuaregs are not bom to be slaics and »e cannot but 
admire their thirst for freedom, their pnde and their 
courage 

The desert here exhibits the difficult art of living Even 
animals and plants which are assi^ed to the desert are 
provided wath special faculties Some of the animals, 
.snakes and lizards for instance can live without water 
rS-omedanes can go for many days without dnnUng 
Ostriches cover great distances to reach water before it is 
too late. Plants are .provided with huge roots that they 
may suck up as much moisture as possible an3 many of 
them bear thorns and spikes instead of leaves so that the 
evaporation mvy be insignificant Many of them are called 
to life by a single fall of ram develop m a few weeks, and 
die when long drought sets m again Then the seeds are 
left, waiting patiently for the next ram Some desert plants 
seem quite dead grev dned up and buned m dust, but 
when ram comes they <end out green shoots again 

Every rncr bed is called in the Sahara a 'la/f/ Very 
seldom does a tnckle of water nm down it after nun, but 
in these beds the v^^ctation is ncJier thin elsewhere, for here 
moisture lingers longer than in other spots. Many caravans 
march along them, and gazelles and antelopes find pasture 
here 

A European leaver Algeria to make his way into the 
Sahara with an incomprehensible feeling of fasanation. In 
,the French towns on the Mediterranean coast he has lived 
just as in Europe. He has been able to cross by train the 
forest-clad heights of the Atlas Mountains, where clear brooks 
murmur among the trees;. He leaves the railway behind, and 
finds the hills barer the farther Iw travels south At last the 
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nonc)‘c»nous s!igh*lj unduJaUng desert stretches before biffli 
and he feels the magical attracbon of the Sahara drawing 
hin deeper and deeper into ite great silence and sohtode. 

All the colours become subdued and greyish >dlov., h^ 
the hons hide. E«rything is ydlow and grej, eten the 
dromedaries which carry him his tent and baggage, from’ 
well to well He can hardlj teU why he finds this country 
pl^santcr than the forests and streams on the slopes of the 
Atlas Mountains , perlaps ornng to the immense distances, 
the mysterious horizon afar off, the blood red sunsets, the 
grand silence winch prevails oerymhere so that be hardly 
dares speak aloud. It is the magic of the desert that has 
got hold of him. 

Thirty years ago a large French expedition under the 
command of Colonel Flatlets marched along this route from 
Algeria southwards through the Sahara It consisted of a 
hundred nen including scixu French officers and «imc 
now-eommissioned officers and its equipment and provisions 
were earned by three hundred dromedaries The French 
Gcnemment had sent out the expedition to examine the 
Tuaregs country, and to mark out a suitable route for at' 
railway through the Sahara to connect the French possessions 
ift the north and south. It was not the first time that the 
Colonel h;^ trawilled m the Sahara and he knew the Tuaregs 
well Therefore he was on his guard Everything seemed 
most ptomiiing The rteochmen mapped ports of the 
Sahara w h ch no Luropcan had ever succeeded in reaching 
before — even the great German traveller who had crossed 
the Sxhi'a in all directions had not been there. The most 
dingcrous tracts were left behind and the Tuaregs had offered 
no resistance m Iced some ^ tbcir chiefs had been friendly 
tn the last letters which reached France Flatters expressed a 
hope that he would be able to complete his task without 
further iTCAiblc and to advance even to the Sudan. 

Then the blow fell The expedition w as suddenly attacked 
at a well and succunbed after a heroic defence agatast 
superior numbers. Most of tie Frenchmen were cut dow-n 
Fart of the caravan attempted to reach safety by hurrying 
northwards on fo'ced rrarches but was overtaken and 
ana-iUtcd- Mans brave Frenchmen have met the sane, 
fite as Hatters in the sjxij^Ie for dominion over the Sahara * 
Ifwetmt! of as we hive latch imagined on swift loo cd 
dromedaries tn a huge eircmt from Timbuktu throi.^rh the 
Sudan, the Libyan desert and ih- la-d of the Tuar^s, we 
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should at list come to Morocco, “The Uttermost West," a» 
this hst independent Sultinate m Africa is ciUed Slorocco 
IS the restless comer of Africa, as the Balkan Peninsuh is of 
Europe, Manchuru of Asia, and Mexico of North America — 
m South America all parts arc unsettled 
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nc%er siw him again cxa^t bis 'on Diego, who afterwards 
joined his father , 

For two >ears he tratclled from town to town in um 
part of southern Spam which is called Andalusia, selling 
charts which he drew with his own hand. At last he was 
received at Court and was able to set forth his plan before f 
an assembl) of courtiers and ecclesiastics. But CaMile was 
too much occupied w ith the vear against the Moors m Granada 
and Malaga to venture on such i great enterprise, and 
Columbus had to wait for better times. 



TO^AXCLU & M 


Two years more passed b> and Columbus was again 
summoned to the Court, then in Cordova on the bank of the 
Guadalquivir Hiscloquenceandenthusiasm had little effect 
however, and after two more years of useless waiting he re- 
solved to turn his back on Spam and tr> his fortune in France 
Sad and depressed he followed the great highroad from 
Cordova. Being destitute he went up to a monastery beside 
the road knocked at the gate and begged for a piece of 
bread for hi» little son Diego whom he held by the hand 
\\hile he was talking to the porter the prior came bj, 
listened to his words pcTC«ved b> ht, accent that he came/' 
from Italy, and enquired into his story and his aims Thcr 
pnor was a learned and benevolent man, and entered wirmly 
into the plans of the Italian manner, perceiving that such an 
opportunity of acquiring lands in eastern Asia should not be 
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lost to Spam He accordingly wrote to Queen Isabella and 
at the end of 1491 Columbus spoke again before the learned 
tnen of the realm Some of tlicm treated iiim as an impostor, 
but olhera believed im words, and when after the fall of 
Granada, the Court had a free hand, it was decided to equip 
( Columbus for his first voyage over the Atlantic 
\ All the negotiations nearly fell through at the last moment, 
owing to the demands of Columbus He washed to be 
appointed High Admiral of the Ocean and Viceroy over all 
the savage countries he discovered, and he demanded for 
himself and his descendants an eighth part of all the revenues 
of the new lands But when he declared that he intended to 
devote his gains to the recover> of Jerusalem from the Turks, 
hts wishes were granted and funds were assigned for the 
equipment of three ships in the harbour of Palos 

These vessels each had three masts, but the> were far too 
small for such an adventurous enterprise Only the Admiral s 
ship, the Santa Mana, was completely decked over The 
other two, the Pinta and Nina had only decks fore and aft 
The two brothers Pmzon of noble extraction, at once 
‘j.olunteercd for the voyage, but it was far from easy to enlist 
crews Had it been a voyage along the coasts of Europe and 
Africa there would have been no difficulty m finding men, 
but for a voyage straight out into the unknown ocean—with 
that the sailors would have nothing to do At last it was 
necessary to open the prisons m order to procure ninety men, 
for only that number was needed for the whole three vessels. 
The lists of the crews arc stiU extant, and show that most of 
the men were Cistilians 

Two doctors were taken as well as a baptized Jew, who 
spoke Hebrew and Arabic, and might be useful as an 
interpreter when the expedition came over the ocean to India- 
Cunously enough Columbus had no chaplain on board, but 
before he set sail his friend the prior administered the 
sacrament to all his men, who in the opinion of most were 
doomed to a w atery death. 

Armed with a royal despatch to the Great Khan of 
Mongolia Columbus stepped on board the Santa Marta^ the 
moorings were cast off, and on August 3, 1492, the three 
ships steered under full sail out into the open sea 

They kept on a south westerly course, and in six days 
reached' the Canary iliinaS wn'ere the little fleet stayed a 
month to repair some damages and patch up the Plata’s 
broken rudder 



On September S a definite start was made and when 
tbe lo%elj Canary Islands and the Peak of Tencnffe sank 
beneath the horizon the sailors wept believing that wind and 
sails would carry tliem from the world for ever and that 
nothing but water md waves awaited them in the west 

From the first day Columbus kept a very exact diary 
w hich show s how thoroughly he embraced Toscanelli s theory 
and how implicitly he relied on bis fellow-countrymans 
calculations To his crev s however he represented the 
distance as short, «o that their fears should not be increased 
by the thought of the great interval that separated them from 
the Old \\ arid They became more anxious as days came 
and went and still nothing but boundless deserts of water 
spread in every direction 

After a weeks sail their keels ploughed through whole 
fields of floating seaweed and Columbus pacified his men by 
the suggestion that this was the first indication of their 
approach to land. 

The Santa Manx was a broad and clumsy vessel really 
intended to carry cargo She was therefore a slow sailer 
and the other two sliips usually took the lead Tbeywer^ 
of more graceful build and had laige square sails but were of 
barely half tlie tonnage of the flagship But all three kept 
together and were often so close that shouts could be heard 
from one ship to the other One day Pinzon captain of the 
Pinta called out to Columbus that he had seen birds fly ing 
w estwardb and expected to s ght land before night TTiey there 
fore sailed cautiously test they should run aground but all 
their apprehension ceased when a sound ng line two hundred 
fathoms long lowered through the floating sea wrack failed 
to reach the bottom 

Their progress was stopped by several days of calm and 
It was September 2 '< before the seaweed tame to an end 
and the vessels rolled again out to the open bluish erecn 
water ^ 

Through hissing surge the Smta Mana and her two 
consorts cut their way due west A more favourable breeze 
could not be wished It was the trade wind which filled their 
sails The sa lors were afraid of the constant east w ind and 
when at length it veered roand for a time Columbus wrote in 
his journal This head wind was very welcome for my men4 
were mightily afraid that winds never blew in these seas' 
which would take them back to Spam" 

ToscanelUs map was sent backwards and forwards 
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between Columbus aj>d Pinz^m, and they wondered where 
the> reilly were, ajid how fant ww to the ishnds of eastern 
/Isia On September 25, Pinzoii 'iscended t!ic poop of the 
Ptiifavnd caIRd out to Columbus, “ I sec land Then he 
fell on his knees w ith all h«s crew, ami w ith voices trembling 
Vwith CNCitcincnt and gratitude the Casiilnn manners sang 
v' Glory to God in the Highest ‘ Tins w as the first time a 
Christian hymn had sounded over the waves of the \tlantic 
The sailors of the S mfa Marta and A »m<i climbed up into 
the rigging and also saw the land and raised the same song 
of pnise as their comrades. But ncvl day the longed for land 
had vanished It was only a mist which laj over the sea to 
leeward, a mirage in the boundless desert of water 

At the beginning of October, Columbus began to suspect 
that he lud already passed the islands laid dow n on Toscaiielh s 
map, and he was glad that he lud not been detained by them 
but could sail straight on to the mainland of India. By India 
w as meant at th it time the w hole of eastern A “la 

On October 7 the men on all the three vessels were 
sure that they saw land Every sad vva» set Each vessel 
'-thought It an honour to reach it first The N ttta took the 
lead At sunrise the (lag of Castile w as hoisted to the top 
mast and a shot thundered from its poop During tlie day 
the land vanished again But now flocks of birds were seen, 
all making south westwards, and Columbus gave orders to 
follow in the same direction He wrote in his diary ’• The 
sea, thank God, lay like the river at Seville, the temperature 
was as mild as m April at Seville and the air was so balmy 
that it was delightful to breathe it " 

But they sailed day after day and through the nights, and 
still there was nothing to be seen but water The men had 
several times given vent to their discontent, and now began 
to grumble again Columbus soothed them and reminded 
them of the reward that awaited them when they had attained 
their goal ‘Besides their complaints were useless for I 
have sailed out to reach India and intend to prolong my 
voyage until with Gods help, I have found it.' 

On October 11 a log was seen floating m the "^ca with marks 
on it apparently cut by human hands , and shortly after, a 
br.vMd?. 'j-d-b. clusters of heteuxs.. Xbas. ♦.ba. s-vJiw. b/ttawre; 
content and the Admiral promised a reward to tlie man who 
first sighted land All kept their eyes open and watched 
eagerly 

In the evening Columbus thought he saw a flash of Ii 'ht 
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as though a man were carr>>ng a torch alonj a low shorty aMl 
later m th<. night one of the Vmtts men swore that land was 
vi=ibe in front Then all sails were taken in and thc> waited 
for Ine dawn 

nhen the sun rose on October 12 . 149^ 
illumined before the eyes of the Spaniards a fiat grass 
covered idand which Columbus called San Sahador or St/ 
Saviour, after Him who had rescued them from the perils of 
the sea. This idand evidentl) lay north of Japan— at am 
rate it would appear so from Toacmcllis map Little did 
Columbus and his men suspect that a whole unknown 
continent and the worlds greatest ocean the Pacific, stiU 
separated them from Japan Tlie small island was one of 
the Bahama group, and is now known as \\ athng Island If 
the voyages of the Northmen five hundred jears earlier be 
left out of account this island was the first point of tlic New 
World reached b> Europeans. 

The great day was begun with the TV Dtum The officers 
congratulated the Admiral the i.iilors threw themscUcs at his 
feet and begged forgiveness for their insubordination A 
boat was lowered into which stepped Columbus with the flag, 
of Castile in hi> hand followed b) the Pinzon brothers with 
the Banner of the Cross and a few others W ithout knowing 
ft Columbus stepped on to the soil of America Solemnly 
he took possession of San Salvador on behalf of the crown of 
Castile A cross was erected on an elevation on the shore m 
token that the island "as in Christian hands. 

The natives must have been astonished when lhe> saw the 
three wonderful ships arrive off their coast and white men 
come ashore At first thej held aloof but with beads and 
gifts the Spamatds sowv gamed then confidence. They 
had only wooden javelins for weapons did not know iron, 
had long lanky hair, not woolly like the negroes, were naked, 
and painted their bodies red and white They knew gold, 
and that w^ well for it was gold and gold above everj thing, 
^at Columbus needed to free the Holy Sepulchre from the 
u savages had gold rings in their noses, and 

when the Spaniards inquired By signs where the gold came 
from, they pointed towards the south west 

Columbus, of course called them Indians Seven of them 
were taken on board- Th^ were to go to Spain and ‘ learn 
to talk, so that they might act as interpreters on subsequent 
voyages. 

Then the \ojage of discovcrywas resumed- The ships 
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h'rti to be saifcd with great caution, for dangerous reefs la> 
rouivd the islands. According to the signs made b> the 
savages tw-o lar^ islands lay to the south One must be 
Japan, and when Columbus landed on the coast of Cuba and 
beard of a prince mined Kami, he thought that this man 
l^ust be the Great Khan, and that he was really on the main 
’land of eastern Asia. Accordingly he sent his Jew and two 
of his 5a\ ages ashore to look for the Great Khan. They w ere 
four days away and searched as well as they could among 
the tent like huts of the nati\es, but ne\er saw a glimpse of 
any Mongolian Great Khan in Cuba 

E\ceMing!y beautiful was this strange coast, reminding 
them of Sicily Sweet song of birds was heard, there was an 
odour of fruits, and green foliage and palms w a^ ed like plumes 
m the breeze The Spaniards were astonished to see the 
iiati\es walking about smoking rolled up leaves which they 
called tobacco, and had no notion what a source of wealth 
these leaves in the form of cigars would become in the future 
Rinzon on the Prti/<i must have been bewitched by ill the 
wonders he siw, for he ran off with his vessel to seek the land 
lofgold on his own account Columbus himself sailed across 
to the large island of Haiti, which as usual he took possession 
of in the name of Castile The natives received him every 
where with amazement and submission believing that he was 
an emissary from the abode of the gods 

On the northern coast of the island a great misfortune 
occurred on Christmas Eve Art incvpericuced steersman iras 
at the Sarti /7 .Vnna s rudder and let the vessel run on a sand 
bank, w here it became a wreck The crew had to take refuge 
on the Nttia The natives helped to save all that was on 
board, and not even a pm was stolen 

But the Ntna could not hold them all, and bow were they 
to get back to Spam? Columbus (bund a way out of the 
difficulty He decided to found a colony on the coast Forty 
men were to be left behind to search for gold, and by' the 
time Columbus returned from Spam they would no doubt 
have a tun full of the precious metal, and that would be 
enough for the conquest of Jerusalem The sailors were only 
too glad to remain for they found the natives accommodating 
>and the ciimite good It was in all respects muchjileasanter 
ihan to endure hardship on the AVw, and perhaps founder 
with Uie wretched little ship 

Accordingly a blcKkhousevvas built of wreckage from thd 
Santa Marta, was surrounded by a wall and moat and pria. 
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as thou h a man u ere carT> in" a torrfi along a low shor^ a#il 
later vn^H'' ni"ht one of the Vitlifs men sivorc that land was 
vi,ib’e in front Tlicn all wiU were taken in and the> w-aited 


for the dawn * . . — e 

When the sun rose on October I2, 1492, its rays 
illumined before the cj-cs of the Spaniards a flat gra^ . 
coiLred i=-land which Columbu-. called San Salvador or St/ 
Saviour after Him who had rescued them from the penis of 
the sea. Thi. island evidently lay north of Japan— at any 
rate, it would appear so from Toscanellis trap Little did 
Columbus and his men suspect that a whole unknown 
continent and the worlds greatest ocean the Pacific, still 
separated them from japan. Tlie small is'and was one Ol 
the Bahama group, and ts now known as W athng Island. If 
the voyages of the Northmen five hundred years earlier be 
left out of account this island was the first point of the New 
World reached by Europeans 

The great day was begun with the Te Deum The officers 
congratulated the Admiral the sailors threw thcmseU'CS at hts 
feel and begged forgivene«s for their insubordination A 
boat was lo vered into which stepped Columbii* with the fia^ 
of Castile in his hand followed the Pinton brothers w^th 
the Banner of the Cross, and a few others. W ithout knowing 
It Columbus stepped on to the soil of America. Solemnly 
he took possesaion of San Salvador on behalf of the ctowm of 
Castile. A cross was erected on an elevation on the shore m 
token that the island was in Christian hands. 

The natives must have been astonished when they saw the 
three wonderful ships arrive off their coast and white men 
come ashore. At first they held aloof but with beads and 
other gifts the bpantards soon gained their confidence. They 
had only wooden javehns for weapons, did not know iron, 
had long lanky hair, not woolly like the negroes, were naked, 
and painted their bodies red and white. They knew gold, 
and that was well, for it was gold and gold above everything, 
that Columbus needed to free the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Turks. These savages had gold rings in their tio'cs, and 
when the Spaniard* inquired by signs where the gold came 
from they pointed towards the souUi west 

Columbus of course called them Indians Seven of them 
were taken on board. Thqr were to go to Spam and “learn 
to talk, so that they might act as interpreters on subsequent 
voyages 

- Then the voyage of discovery was resumed. The ships 
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ha< to be sailed with great caution, for dangerous reefs lay 
round the islands According to the signs made by the 
savages two large islands lay to the south One must be 
Japan, and when Columbus landed on the caist of Cuba and 
heard of a pnnee named Kami, he thought that this man 
^ust be the Great Khan, and that he was really on the mam 
land of eastern Asia Accordingly he sent his Jew and two 
of his savages ashore to look for the Great Khan They were 
four days away and searclied as well as they could among 
the tent-hke huts of the natiies but never san a gb/npsc of 
any Mongolian Great Khan in Cuba 

Exceedingly beautiful was this strange coast, reminding 
them of Sicily bweet song of birds was heard, there was an 
odour of fruits, and green foliage and palms wav ed like plumes 
m the breeze The Spaniards were astonished to see the 
natives walking about smoking rolled up leaves which they 
called tobacco, and had no notion uhat a source of wealth 
these leaves in the form of cigars w ould become m the future 
Pinzon on the Piti/a must have been bewitched by all the 
wonders he saw, for he ran off with his vessel to seek the land 
gold on his own account Columbus himself sailed across 
to the large islvnd of Haiti, which as usual he took possession 
of in the name of Castile The natives received him every* 
where with amazement and submission, believing that he was 
an emissary from the abode of the gods 

On the northern coast of the island a great misfortune 
occurred on Christmas Eve An inexperienced steersman was 
at the Santa Marta s rudder, and let the \ essel run on a sand 
bank, where it became a wreck The crew had to take refuge 
on the JVtna The natives helped to save all that was on 
board, and not even a pm was stolen 

But the Ntiia could not hold them all, and how were they 
to get back to Spam? Columbus found a way out of the 
difficulty He decided to found a colony on the coast Forty 
men were to be left behind to search for gold, and by the 
time Columbus returned from Spain they would no doubt 
have a tun full of the precious meta), and that would be 
enough for the conquest of Jerusalem The sailors w ere only 
too glad to remain, for they found the natives accommodating 
>And the climate good It was in all respects much pleasanter 
than to endure hardship on the A'i&x, and perhaps founder 
with the wretched little ship 

According]), a blockhouse Has built of wreckage from ll 
Santa Marta, was surrounded lyawall and moat and p 
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\isionctj and after presenting the chief of the Indians with a 
«!hirt and a pair of glo\cs, Columbus weighed anchor and 
steered for home 

He had not sailed far before he fell m w ith tl c Pinta, and 
took the indejiendcnl linzoi into favour a^^atn Then thev 
sailed eastwards across the Atlantic ^ 

On hebruar> ]■* a storm arose All the sails were 
furled arid the two ships lo t si^ht of one another for good 
The i\ ina pitched horribly and thrcatcrcd to sink All made 
ready for death Columbus fcanng that his discoveries 
would perish with him wrote a narrative on parchment, 
covered it with wax and placer! it in a cask, which was 
entrusted to the angry wave* Tlic sailors thought that it 
was an offering with which Columbus «oUj,ht to allay the 
storm 

\ few days later the \i»a arrived safely at the southern 
most uland of the Azores and thence continued her voyage 
to the mouth of the Tagus and Lt-bc n 

On March 15 the inhabitants of 1 ilos saw the most 
famovis of a\\ \Vie ship> of the worfd tome into tViO htThcASi 
The people streamed down with the wildest yubilation an^ 
all the church bells were rung The same evening the Ptnfa 
also sailed in but wis very difTerentlt received for it was 
already known that Tinzon wished to usurp the honour of the 
discovery being convinced that Columbuss vessel had been 
lost in the storm No one took any notice of him, and he 
died a few days later probably of chagnn and «orfow 

In Seville Columbus received a summons from the King 
and Queen who were staying in Dorcelona His joumey 
through Spam was one great triumphal progress He was 
feted as a conqueror m every town He vvas conducted in a 
bnWiam procession through the streets six copper brown 
' Indians marching at the head with coloured feathers m 
their head-dresses This was Chnstopher Columbus, who 
Nad given new lands to Spam who had discovered a con 
ment sea route to India just at the time when the Portuguese 
looking for a route tbitiKr round the coast of Africa 
rcelona all hia titles and privileges were solemnly con- 
Now he was actually the Admiral of tlie Ocean and 
xif India. Now he had attained the height of^ 
\our 

the time of adversity f 

'^nd voyage, when he set out with seventeen 
^•urerei "fne norbiem Antilles as far as Porto 
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Rico and came in contict with cnnnibaU At Haiti he found 
that the forty men uhom lie had left behind on hi? first 
\oyage had been killed by the natives He took it for 
granted that Cuba was the mamlafid of Asia icid that thence 
the journey to Spain might be made dryshod by following 
Marco Polos footsteps Discontent vvas rife among his men, 
the natives rose up against the intruders, rivals sprang up 
around him like mushrooms, and in the home country he was 
abused by high and low 

He returned to Spam to put everything right, but this 
time he was no longer received with rejoicing, and found 
that he Ind now a formidable rival in I’orlugi! In the year 
1497 Vasco da Gama discovered the real sea route to the real 
India by sailing round the south of Africa, an event which, 
in the eyes of that generation, guite eclipsed the discoveries 
of Columbus In India inexhaustible riches were to be 
found, whereas the poor islands of Columbus had simply cost 
money, ships, and men 

But the strong will of Columbus overcame all obstacles 
and for the third time he sailed for his fictitious India Now 
4ic held a more southerly course, and discovered the island 
Trinidad, and found that the water between it and the coast 
of Venezuela was fresh There must then be a large nver 
near This river was the Orinoco 

Disturbances broke out again in Haiti, and Columbus’s 
opponents sent home complaints against him A Royal 
Commibbion was sent out to hold an enquiry, and m the end 
arrested the Admiral and sent him in cluiins to Spam The 
captain of the vessel wished to remove his fetters and leave 
him free as long as he was on board, but Columbus would not 
consent, for he w^ishcd to retain them as a “ reminder of the 
reward he hid got for his services " 

But when he was led m chains through the streets of Cadiz 
the scene of his former triumph, the displeasure of the people 
was aroused, and at the Court Columbus met ivitli a (riendiy 
reception He even succeeded in fitting out a fourth expedi- 
tion and crossed the At/mtic in nineteen days The new 
Governor forbade him to land, and Columbus expressed his 
indignation that he, the discoverer, should not be allowed to 
set foot on his own islands. He then steered nestwards and 
came to the coast of Honduras, and thence followed the coast 
'of Nicaragua souftiwirds He fully and firmly believed that 
this was Malacca and that farther south would be found 
a passage to India proper He saUed back towards Cuba 
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but was dn\cn by bad weather to Jamaica, where m 
great extremity he had to run his ship ashore. One of his 
trusty men row ed for four daj s in a canoe o\ er the open sea 
to Ham to beg for help Meanwhile tl c shipwrecked men 
were m hard case Tlie natives tlircatencd them and rcfaretl 
them all help Columbus knew that in eclipse of the moon 
would shortly occur and told the natives that if they would 
not help them the God of the Spaniards would for ever 
dcinve them of the light of the moon And when the sliadow 
of the earth began to move over the moon s disc the natives 
were terrified fell at the feet of Columbus and promised 
him everything He pretended to consider the matter, but 
at last allowed h msclf to be persuaded and promised that 
they should keep their moon And then the shadow moved 
off quietly into space leaving the moon as bright as a silver 
shield 

At last he received assistance and m >504 was back in 
Spain. No one nov pud any attention to him His 
property was confiscated h s titles were not restored to him, 
and even the outstanding pay of h s followers was kept back 
111 V ith gout and vexation he stayed at first m Seville H15.4 ' 
former friends did not kno v him Lonely and crushed down 
by grief and disappointment he ded in ijoC at Valladolid 
No one took any notice of hi> decease and not a chronicle of 
the time contains a word about hi» death Even m the grave 
he seemed to find no rest He was first interred quietly m 
Valladolid then hi> remains were transferred to a monastery 
church in Seville half a lifetime later his body was cam«l 
to San Domingo m Haiti where it rested for 250 yrears until 
It was deposited in the cathedral of Havana in Cuba and 
finally when Cuba was lost to the United States the remains 
of the great discoverer were again brought back to Spain 
Columbus was a tall powerfully built man w^tb an 
aquiline nose a pink and freckled complexion light blue eyes 
and red hair which early became white in consequence of much 
thought and great sorrows During four centuries of admira 
tion and detraction his life and character have been dissected 
and torn to b ts Some have seen m him a saint a prophet 
others have called him a crafty adventurer who stole Toscan 
eiUs plan in order to gam power honour and wealth for him 
sell But when about twentyyears ago the fourth centuryl 
since his discovery was completed full amends were macle^ 
to his memory and his achievements were celebrated 
t roupiiout-the_«.reld.„ HrcaopajAi -new ‘nfet’as ‘‘lor unborn 
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generations, he extended the bounds of tlie earth, and guided 
the world s history into new diannels 

Four years before the death of Columbus Amerigo 
Vespucci of Florence, who made four voyages across the 
, ocean suggested that the new hnds had-mothing to do with 
Asia, but were a " Nei". World ” in distinction to the Old , and 
ti German schoolmaster, who wrote a geographical text book, 
suggested in the introduction that as the fourth continent bad 
been discovered by Amengo Vespucci (Amenctis Vesputius), 
there was no reason why it should not be called Amerigo or 
America after its discoverer The proposal was accepted, 
and only too late was it realised that Columbia would have 
been the proper name 

One discovery followed after mother, and the coasts of 
America gradually assumed on charts and maps the form 
with which we arc familiar Let us for a moment dwell on 
another of the most striking voyages in the history of the 
ivorld In the year isip the Portuguese Magelhaens sailed 
along the east coast of South Amerrot and discoviered the 
strait which still bears his name , and what is more, be found 
last through tins strait, the western passage to India. 
He sailed over an immense ocean, where the weather was good 
and no storms threatened his ships and accordingly he called 
it the Pacific Ocean Other dangers, however, awaited him 
The manners sailed for four months over unbroken sea suffer- 
ing from hunger and disease At last three of the vessels 
reached the Phitippmes There Magelhaens landed with a 
small part) and was overpowered and slain by the natives. 
Only one of the ships, the I'tefona came home, but this was 
the first vessel which sailed round Uie world 

During the succeeding centuries white men struck their 
claws ever firmer into America. The Indians were forced 
back into the backwwds and m North America they have 
been almost exterminated Under French, and later, under 
English rule those parts ol North America have developed 
an unexpected power and wealth which were despised by the 
Spaniards who in their boundless greed of gain thought of 
nothing but gold 

New York 

In a house in a Swedish countryside sit an old man and 
'^vvoman talking «ienously 

• It IS a great pity,” says the old woman, ‘ that Gunnar 
is beginning to think of Amwca again " 
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‘Yes, he will ne\-cr rest," replies the old rmn, “till we 

have gi'cn our consent and let him go To-daj hcsa>sthat 
an emigration ‘tou‘er’ has promised him goM and green 
forests if he will take a ticket for one of the Bremen Imc 
steamers I reminded him \iax the farm is unencumbered, but 
he answ ered tliat it could not pros ide for both his brothers and 
himself * It was a \CT> differuit thing for >-ou, father,* he 
said, ‘but there arc three of us to divide the produce.’ He 
thinks It is a hopeless task to grub in our poor ston> hills, 
when boundless plains in the western states of North America 
arc only waiting to be ploughed and m any factory he can 
be earning wages so large as to yield a small income for 
several years.” 

^cs indeed I know it is his cousins who have put this 
fancy in his head with their glowing letters But I suppose 
vte cannot prevent him going if hi> heart is set on it’ ’ 

What can we do? He is a free man and mus‘ go his 
own way " 

‘ W cll perhaps it is best. \\ hen he is homc-sick he vnll 
come back again 

1 am afraid it will be long enough before that happensT 
At starling all seems so fine. 1 shall soon come home with 
a small pile In reality all his memories will grow faint 
within a year and the distance to the red cottage will seem 
to grow longer as time flies I mourn for hun as dead 
alr^y , he will never come back" 


A few days after thisourcmigrantGunfiar breaks all ties and 
tears up all the roots which since hi» birth have held him bound 
to the soil of Sweden He travels bv the shortest route to 
Bremen and steps on board an emigrant steamer for New 
\ orL During the long hours of the voy age the people sit on 
deck and talk of the great country towhich they are^! bound 
Before the last lighthouse on the coast of Europe is lost to 
sight, Gunnar seems to have all America at his ^ger-ends 

The same names are always ringing in hia ears New \ ork 

Philadelphia Chicago, and San Francisco have become quite 
familiar and he has only to insert betw ecn them a numlJr of 
smaller tow r«, a few nvcr= mountains and lakes, to draw in aj* 
fms ravlwwy lines, to remember the great country of Canada 
the north and mountainous Mexico in the south to place at 
toTTO of the coTiwts rfthe continent the peninsulas of Alaska 
California, and Florida, and at the fourtb/ihr, lar.^e. • JaniLof. 
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Newfoundland, and then his map of North America is 
complete 

The \oyage o\er the Atlantic draws to an end. One day 
a growing restlessness and excitement is perceptible and the 
'travellers cast inquiring glances ahead It is said that the 
American coast will be visible in an hour And so it is An 
irregular line appears to starboard That is Long Island 
Two liours more and the boat glides into the mouth of the 
Hudson River and conies alongside at EHis Island in tlie 
harbour of New York A row of other vessels he moored at 
the quays These also have brought immigrants to America 
and w ill soon return to fetch more They must go backwards 
and fonvards > ear-out andvcir in to carry three thousand 
persons daily to the United States. 

Gunnar has packed his things in good time and takes up 
a favourable position from which he can observe his fellow 
travellers He has never heard such a noise and never seen 
such bustle. The people throng tlie gangivays call to one 
another haul out their discoloured portmanteaus and their 
loped bundles There are seen Swedes and Germans 
Polish and Russian /ews Galicians and Croats mingled to* 
gether, some well dressed and with overcoats, others in 
tatter^ clothes and with a coarse handkerchief in place of a 
collar 

Yonder, overlooking New York harbour, stands tive 
colossal statue of Liberty a female figure holding a torch 
in her right hand When darkness lies over the earth she 
throws 1 dazzling beam of eJectnc light out over the water, 
the quays houses, and ships But Gunnar experiences no 
feeling of freedom as he sets his foot on American sod He 
and all his fellow travellers are provided with numbered 
tickets and marshalled into long compartments in a huge 
halt Then they are called out one after another to be 
questioned and a doctor comes and examines them Those 
who suffer from lung disease or other complaint or being old 
and feeble have no prospect of gaming a livelihood receive 
a peremptory order of exclusion on grey paper and must 
return by the next vessel to their fatherland The others 
bvho pass the examination proceed in small steamers to the 
great cit}, where ^mo^g the four millions of New York, they 
vanish like cliaff before the wind 

from whatever land thc> may come they always find 
fellow countrymen m New York for this city is a conglomcra 
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tion of all the peoples of the ttorld and «e\cnty difTercnt 
ian^ages are spoken in it. A third of its inlnbitants haic , 
bcCT bom in foreign countnes. In Brooklyn, the rjuaitcr on 
Long Island, there are whole streets where onI> Swedes li\-c. 
In the “ Little ItaJj " quarter li\e more Italians than there arc 
in Naples, in the "Chinese Toim there are five thousand* 
Chinese and even Jews from Russia and Poland have their 
own quarter Gunnar soon finds that New \ork is more 
complicated than he supposed when he was rollnj out on the 
Atlantic. 

Meanwhile he deades to take it cas> at first, and to learn 
his way about before plunging mto the struggle for existence 
In Brookljn he soon meets with a fellow -countryman and 
gets a roof over his head A pleasant, well to*do raihiaj 
employd from Stockholm takes pleasure in shmvmg him 
about and impressing him with his knowledge of America 
‘ This town must be old," says Gunnar, “or it could not 
have grown so large " 

‘Old' No certainly noL Compared to Stockholm it is 
a mere child. It is barely three hundred > cars oid, and at the 
time of Gustavus Adolphus it did not contain a thousand* 
inhabitants But now it t» second only to London " 

“That IS wonderful How can you account for New 
York becoming so large? Stockholm and Bremen arc 
pigmies beside it I have never <ccn the like m my life. 
There are forests of masts and s‘eamboat funnels m all 
directions, and at the quays vessels are loaded and unloaded 
wnth the most startling speed.* 

"Yes, but you mu»t remember that the population of the 
United States increases at an extraordinary rate. During 
last century it doubled every twenty years. And renember 
also that nearly half the foreign trade of the Lnion p.osscs 
through New York, Hence arc e.xported gram, meat, 
tobacco, cotton, petroleum, manufactured goods, jmd many 
other things. It is, therefore, not remarkable that New York 
needs 36 miles of quays with warehouses, and that more than 
seventy steamboat lines sail to and from the port And 
besides, it is a great industrial town. Think of its position 
and Its fine harbour ' Eastward lies the Atlantic with routes 
to Europe , westwards run mnumcrable railway lines five o| 

which stretch right through to the Pacific raast” ’ ] 

"Tell mesomethii^abouttberanwa>s”e\claims Gunnar 
who xrants to go out west at the first favourable Opportimitv ’ 
yes, i can giveyxiu information about them, for I have 
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been working on sc\-enl lines As far back as 1S40 the 
United States Ind 2S00 miles of railway, and twenty years 
later jOexx) miles Now Jt his ncar}> hvo hundred and 
forty thousand miles of nils, a stnp which would reach to the 
moon or ten times round the equator The Uniteil Slates 
^haa’c more railivajs than all Europe, though the population 
IS only a fifth that of Europe, but the area is about the 
same’ 

"How dojou explain this rapid development of railway 
entcrpniO?" 

“\VcH Che fact IS that at first the aimwai* to fill up the 
paps between the watcrwa>s. Rivers were relied on as long 
as possible, and the first rail\va>s were built in districts 
where there were no large rivers. Then in course of tune 
various lines converged together new railwa>s were con 
structed, and now the fort) nine States arc covered with 
a connected network of lines Moreover the country roads 
arc so bad that thc> must be supplemented by railways 

“A large number of bridges must be ncccssar> across ill 
the lin?* rivers?’ 

" Ycs,certiin 1 > ThcAmcncansnrcadcptsinbridpc build 
ing, ind the railway bridges over the Mississippi and Missouri 
and other rivers arc masterpieces oftlic boldest art Where lines 
cross deeply eroded talleys, badges of timber were formerly 
built like sk> scmpinp parapets with rails laid along the top , 
but such bridges arc now fast disappearing and iron bridges 
arc built, and the trams run at full speed over elegant 
erections which from a distincc look just like a spiders web 
Just look to )Our left There >ou have one of the worlds 
strongest bridges the suspension badge between New York 
and Brooklyn It is of colossal dimensions and yet it looks 
so fine and delicate is it hings between its two mighty piers 
You see tliat vessels with the tallest masts can pass cJcir 
below, for it is poised 135 feet above high water The 
length IS nearly a mile and a qinrter It is wonderful that 
men liave been able to stretch this huge span of iron above 
'the inter Wait a little and you will see a kind of aerial 
Srailw-ay 

) Then the Stockholm man takes his new friend to a station 
^ travel on the elevated railway through New York 
^unnar’s astonishment is beyond bounds as he rushes along 
'em a framework, supported by innumerable iron pillars, over , 
Streets and' squares, ana' secs Ute’seeifftnp crowa’raovang in 
carnages and on foot below his feet 
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Ihs rail"3> worVctl h\ clcctfjc»*>,“ man 

I r» Slocklotn We knc mam Rkc »l n the coumr> 

} k •v,\ s ly m orxlcr to be talvcn for an American. 

DiK js ih- inoM rcmarVab’c thtnj; 1 baa'C seen cri« 
t.ui ur who IS c'uzj with looVinj at the swarmmf' crowd m 
the xccoti J u.\ m the worM * To U) railways iindcrv^routidfr 
C.IM enou-h bit to loi d them op in the air is dificrcnt 
1 here IS noihi-'S like this m 1 uroi>c. h n the ei'c that on 
ihc rnlwaj-» to Ih- West the tn ns lra\-cl at a furious 
IrtCf * ” 

Oh no It IS not so lad as that The> seldom do more 
than miles in the hour ami for a short distance $6 
miies in a hide o\cr Ihrcc-sjuartcrs of an hour Tlie 
journc) to an) of the large to sms in the We<t i' mi>*t 
comfortah e, if one can afford to travel frsKlass, There 1* 
a tram to San I rancisco like a tolling hotel Fveo thing 
jou can want u on board even a Kathroom, a Ulirarj, and a 
lMrl*.rs shop )ou sit in comfortab’e artn-chaifs licsulc tie 
ivge windows and look out at the fl)ang larrdsctjx., or jou 
can move about the long tram vvn e letters read, eat, sletiv— y 
jUst as if j-ou were at home And when >eu come to iht 
Kocks Mountains in the far \\e<l, there is plent) of wrietj 
There the train runs up the sallc)s. in and out of ravines am! 
glens turns giild) comers on prrcjpitous eh/fs rolls ovei 
cool passes with grand views and nislics over nois) iron 
bridges On the western side of the Rock) Mountains it 
descends in cipncious cuncs touartls the coast Sometimes 
)ou «lmcr and wonder if the driver hv-s lost control of hts 
cnpnc. The train »e«ns to bump along b) its owai wcight- 
It leans oicr now to the one side and now to the o*her, 
according to the direction of the cunc It ms) be ticklish 
work to movx about the carnage llcfom )ou are awrare ) ou 
get a jerk and arc thrown against the wall \\hcn the 
passengers are collected m the dining saloon the) have 
reason to admire the negro waiters as lhc> balance the «oup 
plates. Supplcas eels thc) follow the movement of the tram 
and do not «piU a drop \ou would think that thc) must 
come down with a bang and swim in soup but thc) lean in 
the contrar) direction to the tram and nip about quietly while 
the tram rushes rumbling and sliakmg down the vallc), 
heavang like a ship at sea " 

> Come now, stop, or you will set me on fire wnth longing 
for the Far M est 

Ah, well let us get off at this station and wnlk a little. 




skv ^crnogES Mtth their twenty and thirty storeys (Plate 

\\xii) 

I was just 'vondermg whj houses tre built so enormously 

That IS owin" to the tremendous value of the ground 
When there la not space enough to build out lateraT)} the 
buildings are piled up heavemvards where there is plenty of 
room The) are certainly not handsome Look at this row 
of houses, some of moderate lieigbt others as tall as chimneys. 
Arc thc> not like a row of keys moved by invisible gigantic 


fingers? 

1 should not hke to live such a building I am sure. 
On the top floor I should be giddy with the height, and on 
the first I should expect the whole mass to tumble down 


on me 

We arc better off in Brookl)^ where the houses are of 
moderate height To-morrow I will sho v you something not 
less remarkable than the wealthy quarter of the city I will 
take jou to the Chinese town. There Chinese swarm in the 
duty lanes there the whole place reeks of onions and tobacco 
aid spirits from the public houses there are vile gambling 
Tiells and opium dens and there paper lanterns on fishing 
l^rods hang outside the tea houses "ITien w e can take a look at 
1 'LiUle Ita!> a purely Ital an town in the midst of the h.ew 
iork of the Americans. TTicie >’ou will see only Italian 
books in the book shops there Italian newspapers are read 
there wax candies bum round im^es of the tladonna in the 
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churc'-c -ind black h.nred, bro children from sunn> 

Italy t a\ in the gu”crs And «c must not forget 'Litl e 
Rassa he Jew* quarter The Jews an: a remarkable 
prop'e jou re%cr «« them divnk. and you ne%cr hear of 
an\ erme or felon) ccmmilted by them The) h'C poorly, 
cheap \ and spannj') and seem cheerful m ihcir booths 
bc« de the streets " 

•Ml this IS very nc’l but I do not understand uherc all 
the immigrants go 1 am to*d that as many as three thou^nd 
{jersons lard daily on Ellis Island At this rate New York 
rcc*i\es y early an addition of a million sou's.” 

\ es but how many do you think remain m Vesv York ? 
Most of them go up country and out westivards. Some 
itaproNc their position and then repair to other fields of work 
Rut many also stay here and increase the slum population. 
The immigrants who are destitute on landing take work m 
factories at any wage they can get The wages they recenc 
seem i-cry high comparoJ to those in their own country, 
but they are low for \mcrica. Accordingly the immigrant 
Europeans thrust ou* th- Amcncans, and therefore there 
two mil ions out of work m the Lmted States And so there 
are failures, human wrecks wno arc a burden to o'hcrs. If 
you like we will try this es'ening to get to a m dnight mission 
and see the poor wmetches waiting in crowds for the doors to 
opTu They hate a worn listless erprcssion, but when the 
doors are open they wake up and rush in, fill all the benches 
in the large ha*!, and go to s'-cp m all imaginable positions.” 

WTiat do they do there?” 

A missionary preaches to them, but they arc hungry and 
weary, and sleep «oi.nd!> on their benches. Among them 
you will find tramps and t'agabonds, profess onal beggars and 
thieves, idlers and men out of work In the daytime they 
beg and steal, and now at night they take their sleep m the 
mission. M'hen the preacher finishes, they file out and go to 
the bread stalls to get food. Such is their life day after day , 
and they sink es er deeper into misery ” 

‘ They are the slag that remains after the precious metal 
h.as run off, of course. It is cunous to think of a people that 
IS increased a nei-er &fling stream of immimants. MTsat 

will be the end of It?" “ i 

“''oo'^ecananswcrthatquestion. E\-crything is possible ^ 
with Americans. They are a mixture of English, Scandi 
nainan. German, Dutch, Italian, and Russian blood, to name 
only the pnncipal consUtuents of this cnmpl-x b'end, this 
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hu-c ii-corpoiation Oi.t ol all lhc<a cl-mcnts one d3> an 
emercc. ah™ Ell« Is'ancI haa cloaeJ .t» 

gates to cmisrants from t uropc" Va-r-Vorl 

Tel! ne another thing no« \\Ti> 
th“ most important cit> . ai<o the capital of the , * 

it was thought that the cit> which bears the name m 
the great Washington had a more conscnient a^d 
cen’ra! position with regard to the States of the ongmal fed^ 
ton The population of WaAington is onl> a^ut 33° 0^- 
and there are fifteen larger cities m the Umtet! Slatc^ 
i the centre of go%erninent There the President 
UTii‘c House there Congress assembles in the Capitol there 
stands the Washington monument surrounded by large 
national buildings and there three unncrsities arc established 


Chicago and the Great Lakes 
After our fri'nd Gunnar has seen as much as he svants of 
New S ork, he obtains a good po t in a large factor> , but be 
slays there only two months for with other Swedes be rcceises 
an offer from Philadelphia which he does not hesitate 
accept His idea is to work his w-a> gradunliy westward. H 
h* can only get as far as Chicago he thinks it wnll not be 
difficult to go on to San Francisco , 

Now he works in a yard where more than a thousand 
locomotives are made annually This yard seems to him 
quite a twA-n m itself Here the won is made white hot in 
immense furnaces there it is hammered and rolled, and with 
irresisuble power human hands convert the hard steel into 
steam boilers wheels axles, and parts of machines which arc 
put together to form engines. The workshop u traversed m 
all d rcctions by rails and the completed steam horses arc 
sent out all over the railway systems of the United States. 

Gunnar learns from his mates that Philadelphia is one of 
the largest cities of the world with nearly a million and a 
half inhabitants and that m America only hew York and 
Chicago are larger 

After a while, however, Gunnar has had enough of 
Philadelphia, and takes a ticket for Pittsbuig the steel and 
iron capital where immigrants never need be in want of a 
post. He travels without a change of carnages between the 
two towTTS traversing thewho'eof Pennsylvania. Innumer 
able branch lines diverge in all direcuons for towns and 
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villages arc c\ery\\hcre Here a railway runs to a mine, 
there another to a dislnct rich in maize and tobscco, and here 
again a third to a timber yard At the station stand long 
trains laden with grain, phnks, petroleum, cotton reaping 
nichines, coal — m fact all the u'ares that the earth can 
produce by its fcrtilitj , and men by the labour of their hands. 

The countrj' becomes hiH>, and the tram winds about 
through the northernmost part of the Alleghany Mountains 
Gunnar lets his eyes rose with strained attention o%er the 
dark woods, the waanng fields, and the smoke rising from 
villages and farmhouses, when an American comes and sits 
down on the scat just m front of him 

“I sec that you arc a newcomer in America ' says the 
stranger ‘ It may then interest you to know that the crest 
of the Alleghany Mountains, composed of granite gnci>s, 
and slates is the watershed bctiiecn the Atlantic and the 
Musissippi You must not suppose that these mountams are 
ci’crywhere as low as here, lar donn south west, in North 
Carolina, there are summits more than six thousand feet high 
Maize and fruit are grown m the valleys, and there arc fine 
^Orests of pines and foliage trees. And there are places where 
you lose yourself in dense clumps of rhododendrons and 
climbing plants And there arc wild recesses where men 
never go, but where bears and wolves have their haunts 
among broken branches and twigs fallen trunks and moss 
grown granite boulders, and where nothing is changed 
since the time when the Indian tribes went on the war p.ath 
But where are you bound for?’ 

“I am going to I’lltsburg to look for work for I was a 
smith at home’ 

“Oh, Pittsburg] I was foreman in some steel works 
there for two years, and I have never seen anything more 
wonderful. You know that this town has sprung up out of 
the earth as if by magic Uhen petroleum springs were 
discovered, it increased at double the rate, and now it is one 
of the worlds laigcst industnal towns, and, as regards iron 
and steel, the first in America Here materials arc manii 
factured to the value of more than nineteen million pounds 
annually Almost inexhaustible deposits of coal arc found in 
the neighbourhood More than twenty railway lines conveige 
to Pittsbui^, which also has the advantage of three navigable 
rivers and a network of canals And round about the towai 
are suburbs full of machine factories, steel works and glass 
works. The neighbourhood has a nuUioii of inhabitants, 
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a third of them foreigners, mostij Slavs, Italians, and 
llunganans You have a Kind of feeling of oppression when 
\ ou see from a height this forest of reeking factory chimneys, 
and when you think of the unfortunate men that slave under 
this cloud of coal smoke There is a hammering and beating 
everywhere, and a rumble of trams rollmg over the rails i 
Overheated furnaces bubble and boil, and sparks fly out 
under the steam hammers At night you might think you 
were in the bottom of a volcano, where lava boils under the 
ashes ready to roll out and destroy everything A weird 
reddish yellow light flames forth from thousands of fires, 
lighting up the under side of the thick smoke cloud I am 
sorry for you if you are going to Pittsburg You had much 
better travel straight on to Chicago Not that Chicago is a 
paradise, but there are better openings there, and you will be 
nearer the great West with its inexhaustible resources ” 

‘ Thanks for your advice 1 am the more ready to follow 
it because I always intended to get to Chicago sometime ” 
"From Pittsburg* continues the Amenean, “a line runs 
direct to the large town of St Louis on the Mississippi St 
Louis 13 a junction of great importance, for not only do 
whole senes of great railway lines meet there, but also 
innumerable steamboats ply from there up the Mississippi and 
Missoun, and to all the large towns on their tributaries St 
Louis is the centre of all the winding waterways which 
intersect all parts of the United States And there >ou can 
travel on comfortable flat bottomed steamers along the main 
river to biew Orleans, a great harbour for the export of cotton 
You can well conceive what a blessing and source of wealth 
this river is to our country It is of immense extent, for it is 
the longest river in the world, if we take its length from the 
sourres of the Missouri m the Rocky Mountains, and in the 
area of its basin it is second only to the Amazons Its plain 
IS exceedingl) fruitful, and far around its banks gram shoots 
up out of the soil to feed many millions of human beings 
And Its w aterways ramifying like the nerves of a leaf, facilitate 
communication and the transport of goods between the 
different States. 

“You should just see how the great river rises in spring 
You might think you were sailing on a large lake, and, as a 
tnaitcr of fact, it floods an area as large as l^kc Superior Ifl 
the Mississippi 13 a blessing ta men, on the other hand m 
spring It exacts a heavy tax from them The v’ast volumes 
of brown, muddy water often cut off sharp bends from the 
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nver bed and take short cuts through narrow promontories 
By sucli tricks the length of the nver is not infrequently 
shortened by ten or twelve mtles here and there But j on 
can imagine the trouWe this causes A toum standing on 
such a bend may one fine day find itself si\ miles from tlie 
Ibank In another the inhabitafits are m danger of being at 
nny time drouned like cats A railway bridge may suddenl> 
bo suspended over dry land while the river has snept anay 
rails and embankment a little farther off Our engineer!, 
have great difficulty in protecting constructions from the 
capricious river in spring Not n jear passes uithout the 
Mississippi causing terrible destruction and inflicting great 
loss on those who dwell near its bank^ especially in cattle 
You have only to see this water to comprehend what 
immense quantities of earth sand and mud arc yearly 
carried down by it And all this silt is deposited m the flat 
delta below New Orleans Therefore the delta extends from 
year to jear farther out into the Gulf of Mexico This is an 
easy way of increasing our territory but we would willingly 
sacrifice the gam if we could get nd of the terrible floods in 
■ prmg 

The tram w ith our two travellers on board has now crossed 
the boundary of Pcnn^lvama and is making its way west 
wards through the states of Ohio and Indiana, Boundless 
plains extend to north and south planted with maize wheat 
oats and tobacco Nfaize fields however are the most 
frequent, and the harvest is just beginning Gigantic reapin^ 
macliincs drawn by troops of horses mow down the grain and 
bind it into sheaves while other maciiincs throw it into 
waggons The reapers have only to drive the horses all 
the rest is done by the machines Certainly mens hands 
could never be able to deal with all this gram whole armies 
could be hidden under the cars of maize 

Now the tram skirts the shore of Lake Midiigan which 
stretches its blue surface northwards and a little later halts 
at Chicago 

Gunnir has been directed to an agency for Swedish work 
men and the first thing he docs is to call there In a da> or 
^two he obtains work in the timber business and goes up to 
j Canada in a large cargo steamer which carries timber from 
-l3v!.£w:esi'vX>fXimad/-i.toXbicg"0 Here.the Umber supohes. 
•lecm to him inexhaustible when he sees the dark coniferous 
woods on the shores and hills and when he notices that 
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niundreds of steamboats are carr>in2 the «amc freight The 
workman beside him, an Englishman, boasts of the immense 
territory which occupies almost all the northern half of North 
America. rr* 

• Canada is the most precious jewel in the crown of urcat 

Britain next to the mother-country and India,” • 

“ Why IS Canada so \aluable? I alwaj s tliought that its 
population was a er> small* 

• It has not manj people, jxiu are right there Canada 
has only sca'cn million inhabitants * 

Oh not more 1 That is just about as many as Greater 
London ” 

‘ Yes and yet Canada is as large as all Europe and as 
the United States of America It stretches so far to east and 
west that it occupies a fourth part of the circuit of the earth, 
and if you traael from Montreal to Vancoutcr you haar a 
journey of 3906 miles. But you can well understand that 
such an extensive country, even though it is thinly peopled, 
especially in its cold, northern parts, must y icld much that is 
valuable to its owners" 

“ Yes, certainly so it is in Siberia, where the population" 
IS also scanty " 

“ Just $0 In Canada fields mountains, forests, and water 
y lold an immense revenue. Think only of all the agricultural 
produce which is shipped from here, not to speak of gold 
fish, and furs The wheat produced in Canada is alone 
worth over 22 million pounds sterling a year Tlicre are also 
huge areas which arc worthless We get little advantage 
from the northern coasts, where the Eskimos live." 

" You are quite at home on these lakes?" 

" Oh yes hen a man has sailed to and fro ov cr them 
for ten years, he know-sail about the roadsteads and channels, 
and about when the ice forms and breaks up, and when there 
la a prospect of a storm " 

‘ But the storms cannot be very dangerous ? ” 

Ah, you do not believe m them All the same they may 
te just as dangerous as in the Atlantic, and when a real 
do vvcll to seek shelter, 0 


hurricane comes, the si- 
the best he will l<v 
tumties of seeitf^ Hi 
just as on the q' 
have an „ 
and if we take 




You will soon have oppor- 
hng how the surge b^t^ 
all these lake^ 
as the Baltic, 
^ that the 
^ Superior 
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}s the largest lake in the world. Be>ond the point yonder 
lies Lake Huron You must acknowledge that this scenery 
IS beautiful Ha\e you e\er seen anything to equal this 
sheet of dark blue water, the dark-green woods, and the grand 
peaceful shores? It is a pity that we do not go to Lake Erie, 
ffor at Its eastern extremity is one of the wonders of the world 
and the most famous spectacle tn North America ” 

"You mean the Falls of Niagara, which I hate heard 
described so many times?" 

‘ Yes. Think of a steamboat on Lake Erie sucked along 
bj tlie stream that flows to Ontario This lake lies 300 feet 
lower than Erie, and about half way between thetwohkes the 
water passes oter a sharp bar and plunges with a thundering 
roar into the depth below (Plate \'CXni) The barrier 
Itself, which IS a thousand yards broad is formed of a huge 
stratum of sandstone, and the rocks under tt arc loose slates 
Erosion proceeds more rapidly in the slates than in the hard 
limestone, which, therefore, overhangs like the projecting leaf 
of a table, and the collected volume^ of water hurl themselves 
over It But when the limestone is so far undermined that 
it IS no longer able to bear the weight of the water, fragments 
break oIT from time to time from its edge and fall Into the 
abyss with a deafening noise Thu> m time the fall irears 
away the barrier and Niagara is moving back in the direction 
of Like Erie, 

‘Moving, do you say? The movement can surely not 
be rapid ’ 

‘Oh no, Niagara needs about seventeen thousand years 
to move half a mile nearer to Lake Ene 

‘‘Thats all right, for now I can be sure it will be there 
when I visit it at some future opportunity 

' Yes, and you would find it even if a crowd of railway 
lines did not run to it Tou hear the roar of the ‘thunder 
water’ forty miles away, and when you come closer you see 
dense cloud> of foam and spray rising from the ravine i jO 
feet below the threshold of the Fall Yes Niagara is the 
moat wonderful thing I have seen In all the world it is sur 
passed only by the Victona FalU of the Zambesi, diacovered 
by Lmngstone One feels small vnd overawed when one 
^ventures on the bridges above and below the Fall, and sees 
' Its 280,000 cubic feet of water gliding one moment smooth as 
ojJ c-vsr the tameff axtd the joe\t dasbjo^ la to fbacj aod s,pra^ 
below with a thundering noise. 

‘ It w ould not be pleasant to be sucked over the edge " 
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“Ne* ceruj’l) «nt ii ii ^*ma vi}ir~ xYr pt:puli*iiri 
II a m «car') ' 

Juil «o. In Cana U f-*! ’» rw'f’atf’i, frTf'tt,#''’i •***' 

>1'* J an uiRieriCfriTnv* Ti V. vr*) cf a'l tbc a^nct* turai 
ft cn'ucc nl ch It i! ippnj fnm le»e nt?t to ijcak rf p>^* 
fiib and furv The »Iea* f-TixIucnl in Ca ala l« aWioe 
viofih oicf 33 nfl n jimitHli s'rt \ a yrA’ T1 e*eare ali*; 
hu„c ami «hich arr uml -ris. \\c \ ti I tttc 3»!vartaiff 
from tlw fXKthcm cant*. »1 e^ tV Fikin n lire " 

\ou are qu tc at ho-^ rn px:^ UVm?* 

Oh j cn. \\ hen a run 1 ai lafeil to and fro ovrt ther 
fortenacan he l.iK}»naiI nlctot the roj * tcadia d tl anne!<. 
and abojt nbcn the icc forim and Ucabi ii,s and when lhe'« 

K a I'TCMficci of a storm ' 

Hut the storms cannot be\cT> r’an;;en:«ii?“ 

\h >ou do not tx-’icvr in them All the Mr^r thc> tna) 
\x just as tlanscTcms as n the Atlarlic, arvl »lwn i real 
humane cones, the skii>jx-T nH do ncIl to «cek slvelter. or at 
the best he uill lo^ his carj^oi. \ou wi 1 soon hA\-c oppor- 
tunities of seeing bcarnK, »*«» feeing how the sur^e l>catsr 
just ns on the caist of the ocean. Tlut then nil ihc^ 
have an aggregate ara trore than half ns large as the Haltic. 
and if w-c uke the depth intoaccrunl n-e shall find that the 
lolumc of water is the same as in the llaltic Lake Superior 
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IS the iM^est like m the world Bc>ond the point yonder 
I/cs Lake Huron You must acknonicdge that this scenery 
js beautiful Ha\e you ever seen anything to equal this 
sheet of dark blue water, the dark green woods and the grand 
peaceful shores? It is a pitylhnt wedo not go to Lake Erie 
nor at its eastern c'ctremity rs one of the wonders of the world 
and the most famous spectacle in North America 

You mean the Falls of Niagara, which I hasc heard 
described so many times ? 

Yes. Think of a steamboat on Lake Enc sucketl along 
by the stream that flows to Ontario This lake lies ycio feet 
lower than Erie and about half way betw ecn the tw o lakes the 
water passes o\cr a sharp bar and plunges with a thundering 
roar into the depth below (Plate Wtlll) The barrier 
Itself which IS a thousand yards broad is formed of a huge 
stratum of sandstone and the rocks under it are loose slates 
Erosion proceeds more rapidly in the slates than in the hard 
limestone which therefore oaerhangs like the projecting leaf 
of a tabic and the collected aolumes of water hurl themsclies 
oacr It But when the limestone is so far undermined that 
. I*- IS no longer able to bear the weight of the water fragments 
break off from time to time from its edge and fall into the 
abyss with a deafening noise. Thus in time the fall nears 
away the barrier and Niagara is moving back in the direction 
ofl^ke Eric 

Moving do you say ? The movement can surely not 
be rapid 

Oh no Niagara needs about seventeen thousand years 
to move half a mile nearer to Lake Enc 

That!, all right for now I can be sure it will lx: there 
when I visit It at same future opportunity 

Yes and you would find it even if a crowd of railway 
lines dd not run to it "kouhear the roar of the 'thunder 
inter forty miles away and when you come closer you see 
dense clouds of foam and spray rising from tlie ravine ito 
feet below the threshold of the Fall Yes Niagara is the 
most wonderful thing I have seen In all the world it is sur 
passed only by the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi discovcrcrl 
by Livingstone One feels small and oicraw'ed when one 
(Ventures on the bridges above and below the Fall, and sees 
Its 380,000 cubic feet of water gliding one moment smooth as 
oil over the barrier, and the next dashiij,f».inb\fo.afKnniLrncy 
below with a thundering noise" ^ ^ 

It would not be pleasant to be sucked over the edge " 
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\r cl > ct 1 r«WlC5.5 f-l (nv oiKc made the joutrc} I or 
•vi vie crept mtu ■> large stout barrel ucl pa Idcd insju" 

I, ^u.htons. Packed in th»3 «-a) he let tic barrel dnft 
th the sircaJT tip oacr the edge of the barrier and fa 1 
,«n iicuUrl> into the |iool below As long as he floated in trc. 
lu ct or ft, and esen when he fdl with the column of 
he ran o danger It was v hen h'* f lumped down on to the 
\atcr below an 1 sp n round in the whirlpools bumped 
again t rocks ns ng up from the bo tom and was earned at a 
furious pace do n under th* watery sru t- Put the trateller 
got through and s is | icxcd up in <iuKt water " 

I suppQ c that there arc bridges oscr the Niagara Kiser 
a o cr all the others in the countr> ?” 

Ccrtaml) \nong th -m is an arched bn Ige of <*cel 
below the Falls which I as a single span of >*0111' it'd w 
the most rigid bndge m the world * ^ 

Tell me w here does all this ssatcr go to bclots N lagara ’ 
Well u iloAsoul into Lake Ontario ojipositc Toronto, 
the largest town in CanaU. Then it funs out of llte Jakes 
north eastern corter fomng ssindtng diannels among a 
number of island* which are called The Thousand Islands 
Then the nver which t culled the bt. LawTence ts sometmes 
narrov and rape! and sometimes expands into lake like 
reaches. \t the brge town of ^Iontrcal bcguis the quiet 
course, and below Quebec the St Lawrence opens out I k^e 
a huntsman s horn The riser i froren oscr csery jear and 
n some places the ice is so thick tlut rads can be laid on 
it and hcas) goods trains run over it In spring when the 
tee begins to break up the neighbourhood of the nscr is 
dangerous and sometimci mountains of icc thrust themsels'es 
os-cr the lower parts of Montreal It can be cold m Montreal 
— down to 30 It i» still worse in northern Canada. And 

the summer is •■hort in this <xiuntr> " 

^ ou have just mentioned Toronto Montreal and Quebec. 
\\ h eh is the capital ? ^ 

Oh none of these is the capital of the Colon} Tliat 
honour belongs to the small town of Ottawa. And nos I 
will tell you somethii^ extraord nai} The Dominion of 
Canada is situated between two goldfields. In the CNtfcmc 
cast IS Newfoundland in the extreme west Klondike. 1 sKill^ 
never forget the gold fever which seized adventurers in ncarl} •{ 
all countnes when it was known that the precious metal 
c«urred m large quantities in the gravel and sand bed* on 
the banks of the \ukon River I was one of them myself 
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Men rus!\cd off to get there in time and stake out 

small claims in the auriferous soil \Vliat a wild life 1 How 
we suffered 1 We had to pay a shilling for a biscuit and a 
dollar for a box of sardines \\e were glad when a hunter 
shot elk and reindeer, and sold the meat for an exorbitant 
"fjirjce in gold dust \Ve lived huddled up in ii retched tents 
and were perished with cold Furious snowstorms swept 
during winter over the dreary country and the temperature 
fell to - 67 “ Anti what a toil to get hold of the miserable 
gold’ The ground is always frozen up there To work in 
It >ou must first thaw the sod with fire By degrees the 
situation improved and a small town grew up on the goldfield 
and in a few j cars the gold won attained to the value of five 
millions sterling 

And the other gold mine tlicn?" 

Vcwfoundland A cold polar current brings > early 
quantities of seal cod salmon herring and lobster down to 
the banks of Newfoundland where more than fifty thousand 
fishermen arc engaged in catching them As the fish brings 
in yearly a revenue of several millions this easternmost island 
^^North America mty well be called a gold mine too 

Through the Great West 

After a few profitable voyages on Lakes Michigan and 
Huron Gunnar has saved so much that he can carry out his 
plan of tnvelling to the extreme West He intends to let 
his dollars fly in railway fares and after he has seen enough 
of the great cities of America to settle down in the most 
attractive district There he will stay and work until he has 
saved up enough to buy a farm of his own m his native 
country 

He sets off from Chicago and leaves St Louis behind him 
and IS earned fay a train on the Pacific Railway through 
Missouri and Kansas westwards In the latter State be flies 
over boundless prairies 

Eventually a German naturalist enters Gunnars carriage 
when the train stops at a laigc station He is dusty and 
out of breath and is glad to rest when he has seen his 
'|j^xes and chests stowed aw'ay in the luggage vaa Like all 
‘Germans he is alert and observant, agreeable and talkative 
and the tram has not crossed the boundary between Kansas 
and Colorado before he has learned all about Gunnar's 
experiences and plans 
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Soon th“ German on hj^ part explains the business which 

has brongh* him out to the Fat West. r ,t j i 

i ha\e receis-ed a grant from the Unisersitj oi Heidel 
berg to collect p’anls and animals in the western States, and I 
tra\-cl as cheapl> as I can so that the monej raa> last longer 
I Joi-e this great Amenca. Haie you noticed how colossal* 
e\er>thingtsin this countrx, whethw the good God or wicked 
man be the master builder? If you cross a mountain range 
like the Rocky Mountains, or its South American continua 
tion the Andes, it la the longest in theworld Ifyourollo\er 
a n\er, as the Mississippi Missouri, \ou hear that this also is 
the longest that cxisU If >ou tra\ei bi> steamboat o\er the 
Canadian lakes, >ou are told that no sheets of fresh water m 
the world surpass them And think of all the«e innumerable 
large towns that have sprung up wilhio a centurj or two 
Ai^ these railway », these astonishing bridges, these 
incxhaustib’e natu'al resources, and this world-embracing 
commerce. How alert and mdustnous is this people, how 
quickly cver)’thing develops how much more bustle and 
fevensh haste there is than in the Old orld • “ 

It IS charming to sec the Rock) Mountains becoaMf 
more and more distinct and the diflerent chains and ndges 
stand out more shamlj as we approach." 

\t% indeed You notice b> the «peed of the tram that 
we are alrcadv mounting upwards. You see the praines pass 
into the foot of the hills. We shall soon come into the zone 
of dwarf oaks and mabogany trees. Higher up are slopes 
covered with fine pine woods, and willows and alders grow 
along the banks of the streams." 

^ 04 speak of trees. Is it true, as a skipper on Lake 
Michigan told me that there arc trees here m the west which 
are over three hundred feet high ?" 

“ Quite true. Your informant meant, of course, the two 
speaes of the coniferous famdj. nhtch are called mammoth trees, 
because they arc the giants of the vegetable kingdom as the 
raammo'hs were of the animal kingdom They grow on the 
western flanks of the Sierra Nevada m California. M hen one 
sees these heaven as{»nng trees one is tempted to believe 
that thcif only aim m life is to nse so high that they may 
iTOkm-er the crest of the oiast range and have a free view o| 
the Pacific Ocean, One of these giants which fell long ag 3 
had a height of 433 feet and a girth of 110 feet at the base. 

* Pother of the Forest.’ The trunk is 
CO! ow There is also another fallen mammoth called the 
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‘Hiding School,’ because a man on horseback can ride some 
naj into the inside These trees are supposed to be several 
thousand years old The place m the Sierra Nevada where 
the last giants stand on their ancient roots is protected 
and IS the property of the ndiole people If the law did not 
s^rotect the trees, they would go the same way as the bisons 
and Indians " 

“ Is there not also a reserved area in the Rocky 
Mountains?" 

" Yes , (he Yellowstone National Park in (he s(ate of 
Wyoming It is a wonderful place, and whole books have 
been wnttenabout iL There areasmanyasfourthousandhot 
spriugs and a hundred geysers m the lower part of the valley 
between the crests of the Rocky Mountains Tlve Giant Gey scr 
shoots up to a height of 250 feet, and ‘ Old Faithful ’ spouts 
up once an hour The Park contains many other natural 
wonders, and there arc preserved herds of wild animals, such 
ns elks antelopes, and stags Even beavers have found a 
refuge in its streams." 

“ Are there dangerous beasts of prey in these mountains ? " 
Gunnar while the tram puffs and rolls heavily up a dark 
valley 

‘ Yes , the grizzly bear is the largest of them He is not 
so particularly dangerous, and at any rate is better than his 
reputation If he is only left m peace he will not come near a 
man, and if he is attacked he almost always takes to flight 
But ifhe IS wounded at close quarters he may take a terrible 
revenge, and he is the strongest of all the animals in his native 
haunts It was formerly considered a great honour to wear a 
necklace of a grizzly bears teeth and claws. 

“ It IS a fine sight to see a grizzly bear roaming through 
the woods and thickets, where he considers himself absolute 
master of all the animals of the region He is sometimes 
brownish, sometimes grey, and a gre>» bear is supposed to be 
more dangerous than a brown He lives like all other bears, 
hibernates, eats berries, fruit, nuts, and roots, but he also kills 
animals and is said to be very expert in fishing I will tell 
you a little hunting story 

. “A white hunter was once eager for an opportunity of 
_^illing a grizzly bear, and a young Indian undertook to lead 
J^im to a spot where he would not have to wait long The 
two marksmen hid behind a small knoll, after havii^ iaid xnit 
a newly-killed deer as bait The Indian, who knew the 
habits of bears, was not mistaken Soon a hu«e bear came 
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led along a street a large bulMc^ fell on the dcfetu:elsss 
animal The bear, which was led behind the mtelope bj a 
chain, perceived his friend’s danger, tore himself away from 
his keeper with a single jerk, threw himself on the bulldog 
and mauled him so badly that he ran away howling with 
Sun 

“You may well declare, says Gunnar, that everything 
in America is on a large scale, but all the same lions and 
tigers are not found here ’ 

No, but there are jaguars and pumas instead Both are 
more common in South than in North America where the 
jaguar only comes as far north as the south western States 
and Mexico They are found in the outskirts of forests and 
m the tall grass of the pampas, where wild horsemen track 
them down, catch them in lassoes, and drag them after their 
horses till they are strangled The jaguar also frequents 
thickets on the river banks and marshes He keeps to the 
ground, whereas the bold and agile puma even pursues 
monkeys in the trees With shrill screams and cnes of warn 
ijfrg the monkeys fly from tree to tree, but the puma is after 
them crawls out along a swaying branch and jumps over to 
mother on the ne\t tree Both arc bloodthirsty robbers but 
the jaguar is the larger stronger and more savage He 
can never be properly tamed, and never loses his innate 
trcaclicfousness, but the puma becomes as tame as a d^ 

‘The puma never attacks a man, but you must be on your 
guard against a jaguar Both are enemies of flocks and herds, 
but while the puma never worries tame animals larger than 
sheep, the jaguar will often attack horses, mules, and young 
cattle The jaguar hunts only at daybreak and twilight, or 
when the moon shines brightly , the puma only m the evening 
and at night. The puma is dark reddish yellow, the jaguzr 
orange with black spots and rings on his fur, a marking w Inch 
reminds one of the colour of certain poisonous snakes The 
puma’s cubs are charming httle creatures, like kittens, but 
laiger Their e>cs do not open until they are ten days old , 
then they begin to crawl about very awkwardly, tumbling 
^wn at every other step, and climb upon their mother’s back 
^hey soon become sure on their feet and like kittens play 
iS^nth their mother s tail 

“Thejaguar is a keen and.patient hunter He cj3wKaIor«y 
on his belly lik-e a cat, and from the recesses of the thicket 
watches his victim without moving an eye He creeps nearer 
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with wonderful af:ility and noiscicssncss.nncl when he n sure 
of success he rmkes hts «pnng tears open the tliroat of the 
mteiojK sheep or naterhog and drags his boot> tnto the 
th cka bmall animaU he swallosvs hair and all Of a horse 
he cats as much as he can and then goes off to sleep tn somq 
concealed spot \\ hen he awakes he goes back to his meal ^ 
On one road in South America twent) Indians wcie 
killed by jiguars wilhm 1 lifetime. If a mm has presence of 
mind enough to shout and make a noi«c and go towards the 
brute the httcr withdraws. Otherwise he is lost, for c\-cn 
if he escapes with his life the wounds inflicted bj the jaguars 
blunt claws and teeth arc tcrrib’c and dangerous There arc 
Indians m South America who are said to hunt the jaguar m 
the following manner They wrap a sheepskin round the left 
arm and in right hand hold a s^rp two-edged knife. Then 
they beat up the jaguar and set dogs at him He gets up on 
his hind legs (ike a bear and attacks one of the Indians TIic 
man puts out hts left arm for him to bite and at the same 
time runs hu knife into the beasts heart. 

A tra\ ctlcr relates a sety good jaguar tale. Some sailoi^ 
from Fufope had landed on the bank of a rivtr in South* 
America. Suddenly they saw a jaguar swimming over from 
the farther bank. They humedly seitcd their guns manned 
their boat and rowed out to meet the aninal A shot was 
fired and the jaguar was wounded but instead of making off 
he came straight for the boat The sailors belaboured him 
with the oars but he paid no attention and managed to drag 
himself on to the boat when the crew all jumped out and 
swam to the bank The jaguar remained and dnftcd comfort 
ably down the n\er A htUe Urther down came a boat 
of other sailors, and this tune il was the jaguar who jumped 
out and disappeared among the thickets on the bank It 
was a great feat to make his escape after tackling two boats' 


The tram continues on its noisy course through the 
mountains. Dark wild glens open on either side The 
monotonous rumble of the wheels on the rails has a soothing 
effect and the German, following the example of many other 
traNcllers goes to sleep in hts corner J 

But when the tireless locomotue draws its row of heavji 
carnages out on to a giddy bridge and the waves of sound 
sing m brighter tones than m the enclosed valleys the com 
partment w akes to life ^am People look out of the windows 
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and gaze at the j awning depth beneath them The tram 
seems to be rolling out into space on the way to heaven 

The German lights a cigar and begins another lecture to 
hia fellow traveller 

'Here \\c are passing over one of the source streams of 
the ColojffiTO River You seem disinclined to admit that 
everything is grand m America, but I maintain that nothing 
in tlic world can compare with the great canon of the Colorado 
You may believe me or not You may talk, of fire vomiting 
mountains and coral reef^ of the peak of Mount Everest and 
the great abvsses of the ocean, of our light blue Alps in 
Europe and of tlie dark forests of Africa naj , j ou may take 
me where jaiu mil in the world, but I shall stil] maintain that 
there is no stupendous overpowering beaut) comparable to 
the canons of the Colorado River (Plate WXIV ) 

“Listen! This over which discharges its waters into the 
Gulf of California is fed by numerous streams in the rainj 
eJevited regions of the Rocky Mountains But where the 
united nver leaves Utah and passes into Arizona it traverses 
a dry plateau country with little rain, where its waters have 
cut their waj down through mountain limestone to a depth 
of defect The strata are hoozontal and the whole senes 
has been cleared awa) by the continued erosive power of 
water, aided by gravel and boulders. This work has been 
going on from the commencement of the period in the w orld s 
history known as the Pliocene Age, and it is reckoned that 
the interval which must have elaps^ since then must have 
amounted to millions of j cars. And )'et this space of lime, 
from the Pliocene Age to our own, must, geologically speaking, 
be extremely insignificant compared to the length of me great 
geological periods The six thousand j ears which wo call the 
historical period is but the beat of a second on the clock of 
eternity, and what the histonan calls primeval limes is the 
latest and most recent period m the last of all the geologist’s 
ages For while the historian deals with revolutions of the 
sun of only 365 days, the geologist is only satisfied with 
thousands and millions of jears The Colorado River has 
presented him with one of the standards by which he is able 
to calculate lapse of time. Vou wall acknowledge that it is no 
small feat for running w’ater to cut its vv^j dowm through solid 
rock to a depth of 6500 feet , and these cations are more than 
iSo miles long and four to eleven miles broad 

“By its work here the nver has sculptured m the face of 
the earth a landscape w hich awes and astonishes the spectator 
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It IS like notiiinj he h« ever *cca before Wlien I e slrxxl at 
Ucf«* of the Alf .1 hetaicd op it the -clad "a«'csot 
tic mountam tni«e< When he «ti"ii< at the eils^ 

ff the cihoni of tic Coontlo !vc tooV« ilovm artd ^ 
)awnii chi-m an 5 on tJ c o’ltcr sk'c of the f «d 5) raiiictnc 
w ilU riv: pcrpendcuhrorslopm'' He *cnn' toMand W^tc 
the irtz^tjcil!) tlccfjfalctl (iqadc of a gi^in'iC hoii'ic O' palace 
1 m inni'*r<e tow n Ifc^eet in tltctfalUof the 
an I cxciMtiont Ul c a Kotnin tlicntre, w ith I'cnchc' ntin,! 
ti T-> At their •>ule< ^land jpblci and prOjCC*»on« of n>cl., I’Ve 
turrcliand lrt-ttjes*e^ Umkf h\i^e comteen tj*c coUitntmtan'l 
ou‘ or attached it the back all planncil on the sane Ri^ntic 
sc tie The prccmitous cliff* are dirV, and the »ho'e county 
I* c« loured in pink jellow red, and wirni brwn tone*. The 
Min pours Its gold <ncf the maje«tic devolation. No Rratsj 
sward no s’e^etation carpels the Ix^izonul or tertical *Uf 
faces with gre^n Here and there a pin^ leans j's croan over 
tl c chissn ind when the cones fall tl c> go light down to the 
bottom 

In the carl) nommg when the air u vl>h pure ani clear 
after the coolness of the night and when llic sun is Ion, th'*. 
cafon lies Id deep gloom and behind the bri^htlv Iiphlcd tojtr 
of the columns the sltadows Iras black as soot Then the bold 
sculpturing stands out mall itsglor) Onaquiet night, when 
the moon holds itsaescentabove the earth anopprcsMvesdencc 
prevail* over this region. Tl e roar of tlic river «* not heard 
for the d stance is too great. A feeling of romance takes hold 
of the visitor He fanacs himself m a fairy world. Only a 
step over the edge and he would soar on invisible wings to a 
bright wonderland." 

At Salt Lake Citj the German leaves the tnin to begin 
lis invc.-.Ugation5 round the Great Salt Lake and the Mormon 
capita! Gunnar trivcUon through the mountainous districts 
of Nevada and California, and when Uic train at last pulls up 
at San I rancisco he has reached the goal of his hopci 

Here IS one of the finest ciUcs m the world, situated on a 
peninsula in a deep and sp.aaous inlet surrounded b> moun 
tains Almost all traces of the terrible earthquake which a 
few jears ago destrojed the city have disappeared and 
splendid new buddings of iron and stone have sprung up from 
the rubbish heaps, for asa commercial emporium San I ranasco 
^ has the *ame importance with relation to the great routes 
across the Pacific as New Yoric has on the Atlantic side 
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A TERRESTRIAL globe naturally presents a better image of 
the cjirth than any map, for it shows plamJ> the continents 
and the configuration of the oceans, and cKhibits clearly their 
position and relative size. If you examine such a globe, > ou 
notice that the North Pole lies in the midst of a sea sur« 
rounded by great masses of land, whereas the South Pole is 
in an extensive land surrounded by a wide sea Perhaps you 
wonder why all the continents send out peninsulas southvvaras? 
Just look at the Scandinavian Peninsula, and look at Spam, 
Italy , and Greece Do not Kamtchatka and Korea, Arabia 
and the Indian Peninsula all point south? South America, 
Africa, and Australia are draim out into wedges narrowing 
southwards They are like stalactites m a grotto But how 
ever much you may puzzle over the globe, and however much 
you may question learned men, you will never know why’ the 
earth’s surface has assumed exactly the foim it has and no 
ilhcr 

On another occasion you may remark that Europe, Asia, 
Africa md Australia he m an almost continuous curve in the 
nstern hemisphere, while America has the western hemi 
jphere all to itself There it lies as a huge dividing wall 
between tivo oceans. You wonder why the New World has 
sucli a peculiar form stretching from pole to pole 
i Perhaps you think that the Creator must have changed 
His mmd at the last moment, and decided to make two dis 
tinct continents of America You seem to see the marks of 
His omnipotent hands With the left He held North America, 
and in the right South Amenca Where Hudson Bay runs 
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into the land lay His forefinscr and the Gulf of Mexico is the 
impression of His thumb South Araenca He gripiKd ^vitn 
the whole hand and there is ontj a slight mark of the thumb 
just on the boundary between Peru and Chile. It almos 
looks as if He grasped the continent so tight!) that its w cstem 
border was crumpled into great wTinkles and folds which we 
men call the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. If we did not 
know that it is the ocean winds that feed the rivers w ith ram 
we should be tempted to behese that the Mississippi Amazons 
Riodela PlaU and other mers were mo sturc still running 
out of the mountains under the pressure of tlic Creator's hands 
And so He has divided America into two In one plac*- 
the connection broke but the fragments still remain and 
we call them the West Indies or Antilles. In other places 
the material was too tough. Mexico thins out •‘outhwards as 
though it were going to end in the sea and Central America 
IS stretched like a wTung^>ut cloth Between Guatemala and 
Honduras it is almost torn through and the latge ®' 
Nicaragua is another weak point But where Costa Rica 
passes into the Isthmus of Panama the connection between 
the two halves of the New World has been almost broken and 
hangs only b> a hair The peninsula however resisted the 
pul] and has held though reduced to a breadth of fort) miles 
Then of course man must come and help the Creator to 
finish the work which He Himself found verj good It was 
long before men ventured on so gigantic an undertaking but 
as the) had succeeded in separating Africa from Asia it was 
no doubt feasible to blast a canal through ic hills of the 
Isthmus of Panama joofecthigh. It has cost man) years anti 
many millions but the great cutting will soon be ready whicl; 
will sever South Amenca from the northern half of the New 
World It IS surely a splendid undertaking to make it possibli 
for a vessel to sail from Liverpool direct to San Franciscc 
w ithout rounding the whole of South America and at a singl* 
blow to shorten the distance by near Ccoo miles. 

The bndge still stands unbroken howTiver and we comi 
dryshod over to South Amenca just where the Andes begu 
their might) march along all the west coast Their range 
rise, here in double and there m many folds, like rampart 
against the Pacific Ocean and between the ranges lie plain 
at a height of laooo feet Here also lift themselves oi 

high the loftiest summits of the New World Aconcagu 

in Argentina the highest of all an extinct volcano covere> 
with eternal snow and glistening glaciers , Sorata in Bolivia 
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the extinct \olcano Chimbonro in Ecuador, like a marble dome , 
and lastl>, one of the earth’s most noted mountains, Cotopaxi, 
the highest of all still aclnc xolcanocs (Plate XXX\ ) 
Stand for a moment m the xallc) above- the tree limit, 
where onlv scattered p’ants can find hold in ^e hard gro^d i 
You see a cone as regular as the peak of Eujijama. ThcyT 
crater is 23CO feet in diameter, and from its edge, 19*^^ 
high, the snow -cap falls dow n the mountain sides Id e the ra> s 
of a gigantic starf^^h. When the Spanish conquerors, nearly 
four hundred j’cars ago, took possession of these formerly free 
countries, Cotopaxi had one of its fearful eruptions , and even 
in more recent times European travellers have seen the mantle 
of snow melt awaj as from a lighted furnace, white a brow-ntsh- 
red reflection from the glowing crater lighted up the dcvTista- 
lion caused in the villages and valle>s at the foot of the 
mountain by the flood of melted snow and streams of lava. 

Even under the burning sun of the equator, llien, these 
giants stand w ith mantles of eternal snow and glittering blue 
fields of ICC m the bitterly cold atmosphere. Up there you 
would think that you were near the pole. There arc no trees 
on the high crests which seem to rise up from the depths'^ 
of the Pacific Ocean , but the climate is ge>^, and aOT 
culture yields sustenance to mca On the eastern flanks, 
which arc watered by abundant rains, the vegetation i» 
exceedingly luxuriant, and here the traveler enters the 
primeval forests of the tropics. Here is the home of the 
cinchona tree, here orchids bloom among the tall trunks, 
and here whole woods arc entangled m a network of lianas. 
Immense areas of Brazil and Bolivia are covered with impene- 
trable primeval forests, which even still present an obstacle to 
the advance of the explorer 

Thus we find in the Andes all zones from the hot to the 
cold, from tropical forests to barren heights, h-om the equator 
to high southern latitudes 

Among these mountains dwelled in former tunes a remark- 
able and law abiding people, who under judicious and cautious 
kings attained a high standard of power and development 
To the leading tnbe several adjacent peoples allied tliemselvcs, 
and in Ume the mightiest and most highly -cultured kingdom 
of South America flourished among them According to 
tradition, the ruling royal family took its rise where the 
icefields of some of the loftiest summits of the Andes are 
reflected in the mirror of Lake Titicaca. The king was 
called Inca, and when we speak of the Inca Kingdom wC 
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tion and wul cond tion Tor the Spanish conqueror »w all 
\M h their own c)-e5. The eon^ti'u'ton ua? communistic 
•Ml the land felds,ard pastures tras djvid'^1 into three part*, 
of which two belonged to the Inca and Uie priesthood, and 
the third to the {<coj c The culmn'ion of the lintl was 
supcTMscd b> a commiis oner of the go^rntment, ssho had to 
see that the proilucc was equitably s’ls'nbut'xl anl that the 
ground was p-opcrly nu'^nred with fp^a^o from the islands on 
the west coast Clothes and domestic animals were al “0 di* 
tnbuted by the State to the people All lilour was cxccu cd 
in common for the good of the bta*c roads and bndges were 
made mines worked weapons fo^cd an 1 all th“ men capable 
of bearing arms had to join the ranks wl cn U c kingdom w'as 
ihrcatenctl b> hostile tribes Tie harvest s‘as stored in 
government warehouses in the various provinces. An 
cetreroelj accurate account was kc| t of all goods belong 
ing to the Sta e such as provisions do'hes, and weapons. A 
reguter was kept of births and deaths. So one might clutnge 
his pla-e of abode w ithoui permission and no one night engage 
m anj other occupation than that of his father Mnitar> 
order was raainwaired evef>'wherev and therefore the Inca 
peope were able to subdue their neightours. rvcr^lhing 
was need down and >■« this remarkable people had no 
written characters bu* used cords instead, with knots and 
loops of various colours having different meanings. If the 
Inca wished to <end an order to a distant province, he 
despatched a running iresscnger with a bundle of knotted 
strings. The reapicnt had only to look a* the strings to find 
out the business on hand 

To faciliutc the movement of troops the Incas con 
structed two excellent roads which met at Cuzco— one n the 
iTOuntainous country, the other along the coast Europeans 
have justly admued these grand constructions. The militarj 
roads were paved with stone, and had walls and avenues of 
frees At certain intervals were inns where the swift fooled 
rouncTS could pass the night. The pnncipal highwaj ran 
from Cuzco to Quito. When the Inca himself was on a 
joumej, he sat on a golden throne earned on a litter by the 
great nobles of the empire. 

European explorers still discover grand relies of the Inca , 
penod. The people did not know the arch and did not use' 
bncks and mortar, j et their temples and fortresses, their gates, 
towers, and walls are real gems of architecture. The joins 
between the b’oeks are <dten scarcclj visible, and some 
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on and social condition, for the Spanish conquerors saw all 
ith their own e>-es. The constitution was communistic 
yi the land, fields, and pastures was divided into three parts, 
f which two belonged to the Inca and the priesthood, and 
he ihjd to the people. The cultivation of the land was 
upervised bj a commissioner of the government, who had to 
cethat the produce was equitably distributed, and that the ‘ 
jround was propcrl) manured with guano from the islands on 
he west coast- Clo’hes and domestic animals were also dis- 
tributed by the State to the people. All labour was executed 
in common for the good of the State , roads and bridges were 
made, mines worked, weapons forged, and all the men capable 
of beanng arms had to join the ranks when the kingdom was 
threatened b> hostDc tribes The harvest was stored in 
government warehousci in the various provinces. An 
extremely accurate account was kept of all goods belong- 
ing to the State, such as provisions, clothes, and weapons. A 
roister w as kept of births and deaths. No one might change 
his place of abode w ithout permission, and no one might engage 
in an) other occupation than that of his father Milttar> 
order was maintained everywhere, and therefore the Inca^ 
peop'e were able to subdue their neighbours. Everj’thmg 
was noted down, and )et thi» remarkable people had no 
written characters, but used cords instead, with knots and 
loops of various colours having different meanings. If the 
Inca wished to send an order to a distant province, he 
despatched a running messenger with a bundle of knotted 
strings. The recipient had only to look at the strings to find 
out ihc business on hand 

To facilitate the movement of troops, the Incas con 
structed two excellent roads which met at Cuzco— one in the 
rioantajnou> country, the other along (he coast Europeans 
have justly admired these grand constructions. The military 
roads were paved with stone, and had walls and avenues of 
trees At certain intervals were inns where the swift footed 
could pass the night The pnnapal highway ran 
from Cuzco to Quita When the Inca himself was on a 
joimc), he sat on a golden throne carried on a litter by the 
great nobles of the empire. 
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fifiTtaU are Ijc'wi out of a single b’<x:k wuh artutic nmt 
original clii«llctl fi^urci ami Ima^s of the »iin pxJ on the 
fa^aifc*, 

Thc;r s’mU In pottery \ratof equal cxccJJcncc, an<| n uoflera 
■In tnctal there »aa none to match them in the South Aincru. m 
contment T hey made clulnamt ax(?i of bntnre, and \-c5«ieh 
and offumenjr of foM *n<| ^Ihcr. In {ls«f gr3»« moJem 
cxj'lorefj haac f mini many Mrllin,; proof* of Ihcu prxjficicncj 
tn the art of wcaamg They uteri the uoot of Ihmas, 
aijMcn*, aicuiln-r, and guanaco*. There sjxrcie* vf initml, 
allinl to the camel, sliU mnJer piral rcraicc* to the Indian*. 
’Hw lhm\ Is diatrlbutetl o\xr the yreater part of il c Andl^<. 
and the male onl) I* Uteri a* a tran*jK>rt animal The llann 
Ir shy, sit;|>id, and quiet, aru) hi« bead tr toiricnhat hke a 
sheep's. The alpaca rloes t*ot carr> Icvads, but is kept as a 
domestic aiiirut for tie sake of it* meat and wool Tlic 
sictiHi and guaiucrj «J« rhr not stork m the sees ice nf mia 
The latter is found chicfl) on the stemsrs of I’atagonit sshcre 
fic meets the fate of the South American ostneh amf falls to 
^the anoss s of tlie Intluns 

The Inca jeoplc seofe clothes of the wool of thc«c animils 
as well as of cotton The chief gannent of the men was a 
short shift without sleeves, of the women ,t longer shirt ssith 
a l«It round the waist TTic men wore short half with a 
hlaeU baiiilsgc fouiul the hestj , si«l oiiindc the Ivmdsgc they 
wound a noov* or hssok The women wore their Juir lonp 
irancLtIf eosrrnl the feet, and in the c.ir-lohcs were Inrcrtwl 
round !«?};* Hk jeoplc rcarcil ainl griicd cattle, ,-ss wc hwe 
seen, and were hunters and fi'hcnncn Thc>» grew jiolsti-Kis 
and marl) other roof crr^. Iiaiisnas fob-ieco. and cotton, and 
soweil cMsmsisc fields of maize "nicy hatl all the chancier- 
I'lics of the zTmcricin nec — a short skull, slnr^ily cut features, 
and a jiowcrfully built liody 

For centuries the Inca people had lisTd m undisturbed 
rettosc in Ihcir beautiful saltcjs ami on their sunlit ttiile- 
landr Ijctwren the mountain ranges — or nrdil!tr,\s, as they 
arc called — which comjmse the z\ndcs If their iicace 
was occasioinllj disturbs by neighbouring tnlicj,, messages 
(In knotterl signs flew through the countr) , nnd the roads were 
full of anned men , but the Inca kings drcimcd of no serious 
daijpcT lor scseral humlred^scsrs their. iwwcr Ind.iiaisetl 
from fither to son, and no neighbour wa.s strong enough to 
wrest the sceptre from the Inca king’s hand Not a whisjK.f 
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of such names as Chimborazo and Cotopaxi had reached 

A^reat Inca had recently died and bequeathed his power 
to his two sons, Huascar and Atahualpa. Just as always in 
the Old World, such a partition produced fnction and disputes,^ 
and at length civil war broke out. After four hundred y^rv 
we read with sorrowr the account of the suicidal strife which 
harried old Peru, divided the Inca people into two hostile 
factions, and thus made them an eas>’ prey to the conquerors 

Scarcely had the clash of arms died out after the bra%e 
and chivalrous Cortez had burned his ships on the coast of 
Mexico, subdued the kingdom of Montezuma, and placed it 
under tlie crown of Castille, before another Spanish conqueror, 
the rough, cruel, and treacherous Pizarro, cast his eyes south 
wards, coNCtovo of new gold countries. With a handful of 
adienturers, he made his way down to Peru, but soon per- 
ceiied that he could not sucked without help from the home 
country The Emperor Charles V listened to his tale of 
gold and green forests, and m the year 1531 Pizarro set out 
again, this time with a company of 180 welbarmed cavaliers ^ 
By degrees he gathered fresh reinforcements, landed on the 
coast of Fern, and marched into the Inca kingdom 

Pizarro w-as clever and courageous, but, unlike Cortez, he 
was a base man and a scoundrel He had no education or 
proper feeling, and could not even write his name, but he was 
cunning and knew how to take advantage of favourable 
circumstances. By means of scouts and ambassadors he soon 
made himself fully acquainted with the situation He lulled 
the fears of Atahualpa by offers of peace, w ith the result that 
the Inca king requested his assistance to crush his brother 
Hua.<icar If the brothers had held together, they could have 
driven the Spanish pestilence out of the country Now the 
fate of both was sealed 


It w^s agreed that Atahualpa should come in person to 
Pizarro s camp, and he amved in pomp and state, escorted 
by an army of 30,000 men He naturally wished to impress 
his ally with his power He sat raised on a litter of gold, and 
was surrounded by all his generals 

Then Pizarro’s military chaplain stepped forUi, a Catholic 


pnest. In one hand he held a crucifix, in the other a./ 
breviary Raising his crucifix, he exhorted the Inca king in ' 
the name of ^us to aa^t Christianity and to acknowledge 
the King of C^tiUe ^ his master Atahualpa retained his 
composure, and simply answered that no one could deprive 


1 
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him of the rights inherited from his fathers He would not for 
swear his fathers' faith and did not understand what the priest 
said “ It IS written here in this book,” cried the priest, and 
handed the brevnry to the king Atahualpa held the book 
to his ear, listened, and said as he threw the breviary on the 
ground, " Your book does not speak ” 

^ Without warning, a massacre was commenced The 
cannon and muskets of the Spaniards ploughed red furrows m 
the ranks of the Peruvians Protected by their helmets and 
harness of steel, and with halberts and lances lowered, the 
cavaliers swept irresistibly through the ranks of half naked 
natives and spread terror and confusion around them All that 
could be reached with sword, spear, or bullet were mercilessly 
slaughtered Four thousand dead bodies ]a> scattered oier 
the ground, among thousands wounded and bleeding The 
rest of the army was completely scattered and took to flight 
The Inca king himself had been early taken captive to be 
kept as a hostage Enormous plunder fell into the hands of 
the victors The report of a land of gold in the south had not 
been an empty tale , here was gold in heaps The loot was 
generously divided behveen the oflicers and men, and, with the 
crucifix raised to heaven, the pnest read mass while the other 
Viliams thanked God for victory 

The captive Inca king begged and prayed to be set at 
liberty But Pizarro promised to release him only after he 
had bound himself to fill a rooderatc*si2ed room with gold 
from the floor up to as high as he could reach with his hand 
Then messages in knotted cords were earned througli all the 
country which remained faithful to Atahualpa, and vessels, 
bowls, ornaments, and ingots of gold poured in from temples 
and palaces In a short time the room was filled and the 
ransom paid, but the Inca king was still kept a prisoner 
He reminded Pizarro of his promised word The un 
scrupulous adventurer laughed in his black beard Instead of 
keeping his promise, he accused Atahualpa of conspiracy, 
condemned him to death, and the innocent and pious Indian 
king was strangled m prison By this abominable deed 
the whole Spanish conquest was covered with shame and 
disgrace. 

V One of Pizarro’s comrades in arms, Almagro, now 
Strived with reinforcements, and with an army of 500 
men Pizarro marched on through the high lands to the 
capitaf, Cuzco, which he captured Then he fell out with 
Atmagro, and the latter determined to seek out other gold 
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countries in Uie south on his <mn account With a small 
part\ he marched up into the mount^ns of Bohya. and then 
followed the coast southtt-ards to the neighbourhood ol 
Vconcaffux He certainly found no gold, but he achieved a 
great exploit for he led bis troop through the dreaded, 
Atacama desert . 

Meanv.hile Pizarro ruled m the conquered kingdom 
Close to the coast he founded Luna, which was aftemard' for 
a long period the residence of the Spanish \ iceroj , and is now, 
with ncarlj 150000 inhabitants still the capital of Peru. It 
has a large number of monastenes and churches, and a 
stalelj cathedral The port town, Callao was almost totally 
destrojed a hundred and sixtj six years ago by a tidal wave 
which drowned the inhabitants and swept away the houses , 
but It gradually regained its prospenty , and now has 50,000 
inhabitants 

At length however, Pizarro roused a formidable insurrcc 
tion by his cruelty, and while he was besieged m Lima his 
three brothers were shut up m Cuzco just then Almagro 
returned from the Aucama desert, defeated the Peruvians 
seized Cuzco and made the three Pizarro brothers prisoners^ 
But the fourth brother the conqueror, succeeded in effecting 
their liberation and in capturing Almagro, who was at once sent 
tothegaUov.8 A few years uter, however Almagro s friends 
wreak^ vengeance on Pizarro a score of conspirators rushed 
into the governor’s palace and made their way with drawn 
swords into the room where Pizarro was surrounded by 
some fnends and servants Most of these jumped through 
the window, the rest were cut down Pizarro defend^ 
himsdf bravely, but after killing four of his assailants he 
fell to the ground, and with a loud voice asked to be 
allowed to nuke his confession While he was making the 
«ign of the cross on the ground a sword was thrust inro his 
throat. 


The murdCTcd Inca king is an emblem of bleeding South 
Aracnca. AH was done, it was pretended in order to spread 
ciilightcnment and Chnstunity but m reality the children 
of the country ww lured to destruction, deluded to fill 
Spanish coffers with gold, and then m requital were persecuted 
to death. Civilisation had no part in the matter , it was onh 
a qu«t,on of rob^ and grend of gam, and nhen thesi 
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The Amazons Ri\er 

In Peru the largest n\-cr of the world takes its source, 
and streams northwards among the \crdant tordiUerns of the 
; Andes W'heat wa\-cs on its banks, and here and there stands 
. a funereal toacr or a rum from Inca times. Small rafts take 
the place of bridges, and at high water the nver rushes foaming 
furlouslj through the ^-alley 

And then it sudden!) turns eastwards and cuts its way 
with unbridled fury through the eastern ridges of the Andes. 
TTie water forces itself throt^h rasines barely 50 j ards « ide 
and dashes with a deafening roar over falls and rapids. 
Sometimes the nver rests from its labours, cvpanding to a 
width of two or three furlongs. Crystal affluents hurry down 
from the snow fields of the Andes to join it It takes its 
tribute of water from mountain and forest, and is indeed a 
majestic stream when it leaves the last hills behind 

The source of the Amazons was discovered in 1535 bj 
Marafion, a Spanish soldier Vicente Pinron had discovered 
Its mouth in the )*car t joa Hut AfarafTon, on the one hand, 
’had no notion where the nver emerged into the sea, and 
Pinzon, on the other, knew not where the headwaters purled 
through the vallcj It was reserved for another Spaniard to 
solve the problem Let us follow Orellana on his adventurous 
joumej 

Gonzalo Pizarro served under his brother, the conqueror, 
in northern Peru There he heard of rich gold countnes in 
the east, and decided to seek them. With an army of 
350 Spanish cavalrj and infantr>, as well as 4C00 Indidns, 
he set out from Quito and mandied over the Andes past the 
foot of Cotopaxi to the lowlands of (he Napo River 

It was a reckless enterprise. The Indians were frozen to 
death m crow ds on the great heights instead of gold, nothing 
was found but wearisome savannahs and swamps, and dismal 
forests soaked with two months ram Instead of useful 
domestic animals, no creature was seen but the thick skinned 
tapir, which, with a long beak like nose, crops plants and 
leaves and frequents swampy tracts in the heart of the 
primeval forest The few natives were hostile. 
f When the troop reached the Napo River on New Year’s 
Day, 1 540, Pizarro decided to send bold seaman Orellana 
on in front dowTi the riier to look for people and pronssons, 
for famine with all its tortures threatened them 

A camp was set up and a wharf constructed A 
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bntnnt.nc for <;n,ls and oars svns has‘ilv put torcthcf and 
Orellana stepped on board with a crew of nfta men, and the 

boat ms borne down the strong cufTCTL 

Dark and silent woods stowl on both sides. No mIIvc* 
no human beings were seen. Tall trees s-ood on the b-mh » 
like triumphal arches ami from ibcir bou,^hs hung lianas^ 
sersm" as rope ladders and swings for sporlise nonkejs with 
prehensile tads. Day after day the \esv:I glided farther into 
this humid land ncacr before «rcn by white nen Fbe 
Spaniards looked in \am for natives and their eyes tried in 
%-ain to pierce the green murktness between the tree Irainks 
The men showed increasing imcasmess but Orcllaru sat 
quietly at the helm gaac his orders to the rowers and had 
llie sad hoisted to catch the brccrc that swept oa-cr the water 
No camping places on points of the bank, no huts roofed 
with palm Icaacs or grass no smoke indicated the vicinity ol 
Indians. In a thicket by a brook lay a boa constrictor, a 
snake allied to the python of the Old W orld m easy elegant 
cod digesting a small rodent somewhat like a hare and 
called an agouti. the margin of the bonk some water , 
hogs wallowed in the sodden earth full of roots and under a * 
vault of thorny bushes lay their worst enemy the jaguar, in 
ambush his eyes glowing like fire 

At length the country became more open 1 rightcncd 
Indians appeared on the tank and their huts peeped through 
the forest avenues. Orellana moored bis b^i and landed 
with his men The savages were qu ct and reccivcil the 
Spaniards trustingly so the latter stayed for a time and 
collected all the provisions they could obtain The Indians 
spoke of a great water in the south which could be reached m 
ten day s. 

The fifty Spaniards were now m excellent spirits, and set 
to work eagerly to Construct another smaller sailing vessel 
When this was done, Orellana filled both his boats with 
proviMons manned the larger with thirty and the smaller with 
twenty men and continued bis wonderful journey which was 
to furnish the explanation of Ihegrcat river system of tropical 
America. Around hm stretched the greatest tropical lowVnd 
° -if ''^Id before him ran the most voluminous river of the 

^ earth He savv nothing but forest and water, a bemtehed, 

" country He had no equipment beyond that which vvas^ 
After ten days the two boats came to the "great water,’ 
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where the Napo yields its tribute to the Amazons River The 
latter was then rising fast, and when it is at its height, m 
JunehTi3.July, thewater lies forty feet above its low water level 
harther down the diflercncetentk to disappear, for the northern 
/tributaries come from the equator, where it rains at all seasons, 
*^while'tfic southern rise at different times according to the 
Widely separated regions where their sources he To travel 
from the foot of the cordilleras to the mouth the high water 
of the main nver tikes two montlis 

- The Spaniards felt as if they were carried over a boundless 
lake Where the banlcs are low the forests are flooded for 
miles, and the trees stand up out of the water Then the 
wild mimals fly to safer districts, and only water birds and 
forest birds remain, with such four footed animals as spend 
all their lives m trees The fifty men noticed that certain 
stretches on the banks were never reached by the high water, 
and It was only at these places that the Indians built their 
huts, just as the mdiarubbsr gatherers do at the present day 
(Date XXXIV) . 

^ When the high water retired, large patches of the loose, 
Tsodden banks were undermined, and fell into the river, 
weighed do\vn by the huge trees they supported Islands of 
timber, roots, earth, and lianas were carried away by the 
current Some stranded on shallows in the middle of the 
river, others grounded at projections of the bank, and other 
rubbish was piled up against them till the whole mass broke 
away and danced down the nver towards the sea Here (he 
men had to be careful, for at any moment the boats might 
capsize against a grounded tree trunk Deep pools also were 
found, and the current ran at the rate of feet a second, and 
they often had the help of the wind 

They soon learned to know by the changed appearance of 
the forest where they could land Where the royal crowns of 
foliaged trees reared their rvaving canopy above the palms 
they could be sure of finding dry ground , but if the palms 
with verdant luxuriance raised their plumes above low brush- 
wood, they might be sure that the bank was flooded by the 
river 

' If the voyage on the capricious river was dangerous, the 
)#paniards were still more disturbed by Indians, who came 
paddlin*^ up m their canoes and showered poisoned arrows 
on tile 'boats To get through in safetj , the explorers had to 
.Avoid.}he_h3nks-a<s_rmich as.oossible 

At the end of May they drifted past the mouth of the Rio 
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Xe^n-o which discharges a lai^ volume of water, for it collects 
streams from Venezuela and Guiana, and from the wet llanos, 
or open plains, north of the Amazons Rn er Where the ffrea 
tributary ts ditided by islands it attains a breadth of as much 
as thirty miles. .t t j 

Here Orellana stayed se\era! weeks with fnendly Inoi^s,, 
who lived in pretty huts under the boughs of bananas. The 
vessels were repaired, and provisions taken on board — maize, 
chickens, turtles, and fisK There were swarms of edible 
turtles, and the Indians caught them and collected their eggs , 
and the fish w'ere abundant and various — no wonder, when 
two thousand species of fish live m the basin of the Amazons 

Shortly afterwards they glided past the mouth of the 
Madeira, a mile and a half broad, which discharges a volume 
of water little inferior to that of the mam river For the 
Madeira has its sources far to the south, and descends partly 
from the cordiUtras of Peru and Bolivia, partly from the 
plateau of Brazil 

Woods and no end of water month after month ■ The 
beat IS the same all the year round — not very excessive^ 
srfdom but still opprciiSive and enervating because m 
the humidity of the air Yet the voyage was not monotonous 
Leaning against the roasts and gunwale, or leisurely moving 
the oars, the soldier* could observe the dolphins leaping m the 
nver, the sudden darts of the alligators as they hunted the 
fish through the water, or the clumsy movements of the 
manati, one of the Sirenia, as it cropped grass at the edge 
of the bank, to the danger of the eel like lung fish, which 
sonjetimcs goes up on to dry land Sometimes they saw the 
Indians in light canoes pursue roanatis and alligators with 
hupoons for the sake of their flesh, and perhaps they' felt a 
Aiver at the sight of the huge water snakes of the Amazons 
Kwer 


On they went through the immense forest which extends 
from the foot of the Andes and the sources of the Madeira to 
the mouths of the Orinoco — ^through this dense, rank carpet 
which rovm all the lowlands of Brazil with its teeming and 
superabundant hfe, and which is so bountifully watered by 
^pical rams and flooded nvers All the ram that falls on 
e JWfandthej// njfasihenoodedpjamsarecalicd) make®/ 
innumerable affluents to the Amazons andV 
cntOT tlte sea through its trumpet-shaped mouth. The rn er, 
f^sts IS hke a ramucopia of vast, w ild, irrepressible 
, where life breathes and pulsates, where it bubbles and 
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ripples, seethes and ferments ui the soft productn-e soil, where 
mimals swarm, and beetles and butterflies are more numerous 
than anywhere else on our earth, and are clad m the most 
got^ous hues of the tropics There old trees on the bank are 
jundermined and w ashed away, while others deca> jn the suJtrj' 
■Recesses of the forest. There the earth is constantly fertilised 
by the manure of animals and their corpses and by dead 
v^etation, and thoe new generations are continually nsing 
up from the gra\es in natures inexhaustible kingdom 

The Spaniards had no time to make excursions into the 
country from their camps. It is difficult to make ones w-ay 
through this intricate, ragged network of chmb/ng plants 
between trunks, boughs, bushes and undergrowth In the 
interior, far away from the waterways, and especially between 
some of the southern tributaries he forests unknown and 
untrodden since heathen times Perhaps there are Indian 
tribes among them who have not yet heard that America has 
been discovered, and who may congratulate themselves that 
the forests arc too much for the white men 
^ There palms predominate m a peaceful Eden, and at their 
■^ect flourish ferns with stems as hvrd as wood In the 
bamboo clumps the jaguars play' with their cubs, and on the 
outskirts of the sw amps the peccary, a sort of small pig, jumps 
on his long supple legs A dark-green gloom prevails under 
the tall bay trees, and their stems stand under their crowns 
like the columns of a churcli nave There thrive mimosas 
and various species of fig and climbing palms are not 
ashamed of their inquisitiveness. 

See tlics tree zoo feet high, with its round, hard fruits as 
large as a child s head' When they arc ripe they fall, and 
the shell opens to let out the triangular seeds which we call 
Brazil nuts 

Look at the indiarubber tree with its light-coloured stem, 
Its light green foliage, and its white sap, w hich, w hen congealed, 
rolls round motor wheels through streets and roads 

Here again is a tree that eveiy one knows about It 
grows to a height of 50 feet, and bears laigc, smooth, leathery 
leaves, but its blossoms issue from the stem and not among 
vthe foJnge. Its cucumber-sbapcd orange fruits ripen at 
^Imost all seasons in the perpetual summer of the Amazons 
the fruit the seeds he in rows The tree grows wild in the 
fbnsts, but w as cultivated by the Indians before the arrival of 
white men, and they prepared from it a drink which they 
called “chocolatr It was bitter, but the addition of sugar 
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and vanilla made it palatable This tree is called the cocoa- 


better knowm and more popular is another drink — 
cofTee The cofice tree is not found tn the primeval forests, 
but in plantations and even there it is a guest, Tot its native, 
country is kaffa in Abyssinia and coffee came from Arabi-y 
to I uropc through Constantinople Novi Brazil produces 
three fourths of all the world s coflee and in all thousands of 
millions of pounds of coffee arc consumed > early 

The vanilla plant also, is one of the vvonderfut inmates of 
the forests. In order that the wild plants which arc indigenous 
in the mountain forests of Mexico and Peru may produce 
fruit the pollen must be earned by insects Many years 
ago the plant was transiwrtcd to the ishnd of Reunion in 
the Indian Ocean where it throve capitally, but bore no 
fruit The helpful insects of ns native country were absent 
Then artificial fertilisation with pollen was successfully 
attempted, and now Reunion supplies most of the vanilla in 
the worlds markets 

Think again of all the ammalswhich live in the forest and 
Its outskirts towards the savannahs! There is the singular" 
opossum and there i» the sluggish «caly armadillo, w hich 
loves the detestable termites — those white ants which, with 
their sharp mandibles gnaw to pieces paper, clothes, wood, the 
whole house in fact Then there is the climbing sloth, with 
Its round monkey head and large curved claws All day long 
it remains sleepily hanging under a bough, and only wakes 
up when night falls It lives only on trees and cats leaves 
In far back ages there were sloths as large as rhinoceroses 
and elephants We have too, the raccoon in a greynsh y ellovv 
coat also a nocturnal animal which sleeps during the day in 
a hollow tree He lives on small mammals and birds, eggs 
and fruits but before he swallows his food he cleans it well, 
generally in water 


There is a perpetual gloom under the crowns of the 
ohaged trees and palms It is the home of shadows Only 
lianas mese parasites of the vegetable kingdom, raise their 
nems ateve the dusky vault to open their calyces in the sun 
Kound them flutter innumerable butterflies in gaudy colours , 
n 1C border between sunlight and shade scream drol^ 
parrots and busy pigeons steer their way among the trees on" 
rustling wings There hummingbirds dart like arrows 
through the air They are small, dainty birds with breast 
neck, and head shining like metal with the brightest, most 
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\iviJ colouring Thcj build their nests carcfull} with 
%-cgetabIe fib'cs and moss and their beaks arc long and fine 
as a reed There la a humming b rd w hich ilocs no* grow 
longer than art inch and a half, and weighs little more than 
fifteen grams. 

We must now go back to see how Orellana got on with 
his two brigantines 

Below the mouth of the Madeira he landed once on tlic 
northern bank m a region inhabited onl> b> tall Amazons 
from whom tlic ri\cf received its name But the talc of 
Amazons was rcallj a sailors romance just as the Spaniards 
dreamed of Eldorado or the land of gold 

On l]jc> went and the nier neicr ended Dunn,, iheir 
\o>agc lhe> saw m lakes b> the bank well sheltered and 
exposed to the sun the grandest of all flowers the I'uUrt: 
re^ia of the water lily family, floating on the water Its 
Icat-cs measure six feet m diameter and the bloasoms arc 
more than a foot across. The flowers ojicn only two 
evenings, first white and then nurple. 

Between tlie mouths of the mighty fributartes Tapijos 
*ind \ingu the S/xmiards saw the great gT3«s> plains 
stretching up to the river Tlicy only yust csc-apctl cannibals 
on llie northern bank Warned by friendly Indians, they 
were on their guard against the firortxo the mysterious bore, 
fifteen feet high which is connected with the flow of the tide 
and rushes up the nver twice a month from the sea devastat 
ing evcry-thing Tinally they came to the northern mouth 
of the Amazons Riwr having traversed 2^00 out of the jCoo 
miles of Its lenglb 

Here Orellana decked his vessels over and saxlcd out to 
sea making for the West Indies along the coasts of Otnra 
an I Vcnczuc'a. Lven after the coast was lost to *ighl he 
still sailed in yellow muddy fresh water and he w av far to the 
north before he came to bloc green sea water lor three 
humlred miles from the mouth the fresh river water overhes 
the volt At Chrivtmaa he dropped his anchor on the coast 
of Sa i Domingo, and his granu exploit was achieved- 
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IN THE SOUTH SEAS 

Albatrosses and Whales 

Like the sting on the <corpions poison gland Ticrra del 
Fuego the mo»t southern land of America juts out into Uic 
soumem sea. It is separated from the mainland b) the sound 
uhich bears the name of the intrepid Magellan In the 
primeval forests of the mtenor grow mergreen beeches and 
there copper brown Indians of the Ona tribe formerly hela» 
unlimited sway LAe their brethren all over the New World, 
they have been thrust out by white men and are doomed 
to extinction. Thej were on1> «ojoumcrs on the coasts of 
Tierra del Fuego and their term expired Only a few 
now remain but they still retain the old characteristics of their 
race, are powerfully built, warlike and brave, live at feud with 
their neighbours, and kindle their camp fires in the woods, on 
the shores of lakes, or on the coast 

Many a sailing vessel has come to grief in the Straits of 
Magellan. The channel is dangerous and has a bad reputa 
tion for violent squalls which beat down suddenly over the 
preapitous cliffs. It is safer to keep to the open sea and sail 
to the South of the islands of Ticrra del Fuego Here the 
surges of the Atlantic and Paafic Oceans roar together against 
the high cliffs of Cape Horn. 

Who listens to this soi^ who gaaes with royal disdain 
down over the spray, who wonders why the breakers have 
been there for thousands of years pounding against gates that 
open who soars at this moment with outspread wing^ 
over Cape Horn — who but the albatross the largest of 
••torm birds the boldest and most unw caned of all the w inged 
inhabitants of the realm of air 7 

Look at him well for in a second he will be gone. You 
35 » 
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sec that he is as large as a snan, his a short, thick, neck a 
large head with a powerful pjnk and )cJlowish bill, and thit 
he IS quite white cveept where hts wing feathers are black 
fiis winga are v^onders of creation When he folds them, 
they cling close to the body and seem to disappear but now 
he has spread them out, and they measure twelve feet from 
tip to tip. They are long and narrow, ihm and finely formed 
IS 1 sword blade He moves them with amazing steadiness, 
and excels all other birds m strength and endurance No 
bird has such an elegant and majestic flight He spreads his 
wings like sails with taut sheets, and soars at a whistling pace 
up against the wind rollow him with jour eyes hour after 
hour in the hardest wind, and you will see that he makes a 
scarcely perceptible beat of his vvin^*, only every seventh 
minute, keeping them between whiles perfectly still 1 hat is 
hts secret All his skill consists in hts manner of holding his 
wings expanded and the mclmation he gives to his excellent 
monoplane in relation to his boviy and the wind Lv cry thing 
else, change of elevation and movement forwards with or 
against the wind is managed by the wind itself When he 
wi-ihes to rise from the surface of the sea he spreads bis ntngs, 
turns tow ards the w ind, and Jets it lift him up Then he soars 
m elegant curves and glides up the invisible hills of the 
atmosphere 

Most noteworthy is the perfect freedom of Uic albatross. 
He shuns the mainland and breeds on solitary islands he can 
scarcely move on the ground and when he is forced to alight 
he waddles clumsily along like a swan He comes in contact 
with the earth only at the nest where the hen sits on her 
single egg and tucks her whitt head under her wing Other* 
wise he docs not touch the ground. He finds bis food on the 
surface of the sea amJ spends three fourths of his life in the 
air There he soars about from sea to sea like a satellite to 
the earth moving freely and lightly round the lieavj globe as 
It rolls through space. 

He IS not restricted to any p.articular course, no distance 
IS too great for him hcsimply rests on his wings and sweeps 
ca ily from ocean to ocean fie i% however, rarer In the 
Atlantic than in the Pacific Ocean, and he avoids the heat of 
\ equatorial regions. He sails m any othcrdireetion he pleases, 
where he h,\s most prosjacet of satisfy irg hts voraaous appetite 

W hat do you think of an albatros> which was caught on a 
vessel and marked so that U might be recognised again and 
which then foDowetl the vessel for si\ days and nigh*s 
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watching for any refuse thron-n out? The ship was in Uie 
open sea and was sailing tncKe knots an hour, but the 
albatross did not tire. Nay, he made circles of miles round 
the vessel at a considerable height On board the ship the 
watch was changed time after time, for man must rest and . 
sleep but the albatross needed neiAcr sleep nor rest He 
had no one towhom he could entrust the management of his' 
wings while he slept at night He kept awake for a week 
without showing any signs of weariness. He flew on and on, 
sometim^ disappearing astern, and an hour later appearing 
and sw eeping dow n on the vessel from the front That 
K \ albatross was proved by the mark painted on 
h!« * ^ f seventh day did he leavethe ship, 

hun*i I'"” o-as then 

hundred:, of miles from tlic nearest coast 

wonderful and remarkable sights he 
that tak« He sees everything 

smoke risin«r n decks of large sailing vessels, and the 

d;imsVSmeL‘'L/^K funnels.^ He mkrks the 

the sravel Jr long sea-elephants on 

Horn and sees thl^ki ‘ i Georgia, east of Cape 

over ''^ndered away northwards 

thria?g«!^S,ma, now 'he^blue whale- 

to a lingth oT L Lt *’0'' 

strongly bmli sw?fL day whalers use 

shoot the haroonn^r, handled steam launches, and 

IntheWof^e ^ 

m the body of the wT^ A ^ e.vplodes 

the butt end a dealing a mortal wound, and at 

the whale until It « secured The vessel follows 

Winch and towi to^ «>. T**'" up with a steam 

coast, where it is station in some ba> on the 

«^t to Sark?”* 

whaling witn*Sed'm”n^u* dangerous was the 

albatross, for man ha« the forefathers of the 

wemyofthewhalp ana r*** ® thousand years the worst 

Then the whalers did nn»°™* ®P«oies are almost exterminated, 
hand. Every ves<;p1 threw the harpoon b> 

at both bow and stpm whale-boats, pointed 

or backwards \\ i,pL that they could be rowed forwards 

a whale was seen m the distance 
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the boats set out, each boat manned by si's expenenced 
whalers One of them was the coxsvTain, another the 
Inrpooner, while the others sat at the oars. The harpoon line, 
an inch thick, lay carefully coiled up, and ran out through a 
brass eje in the bow Every man knew from long experience 
what he had to do at any particular minute, and therefore 
there was silence on board, all working without orders 

When all is ready one of the boats rows towards the 
whale, and the harpooner throws his sharp weapon with all 
his strength into the whale’s flank Almost before the 
harpoon has struck the boat ts backed smftly U ild with 
pain, the whale may strike the boat from above with his 
powerful horizontal caudal fin and crush it at a blow or he 
may due below the boat and upset it, but usually he thinks 
only of making his escape He makes for the depths in 
fnght, and the harpoon line runs out, the strands producing a 
singing sound Great care i> nccessari for if the line curls 
round a man’s leg he is carried ox-erboard and is lost. The 
whale dues at once to a depth of a coup'e of hundred 
fathoms. There it is dark and quiet, and he remains there 
half an hour or an hour, till at length he k obliged to come 
up to breathe. The lie of the (me in the water shows 
approximately where he will come up again, and another 
b^t rows to the spot As soon as he appears aboi'e the 
surface a second harpoon w histlcs through the air 

The whale is now too breathless to due He swims along 
the surface and lashes the nai’e» with bis tail to free himself 
from his tormentors. He speeds along at a desperate pace, 
dashing the waxes into spray around him and drawang the 
boats after him The crews have hauled in the lines, and the 
boats are quite close to the whale, but they must be ready to 
pay out the lines if the whale dives. The boats* prows are 
tilted high up into the air and the water streams off them. 
They shoot forward like road things through the foaming •sea, 
whether it be day or night, and pitch up and down over the 
crests of the waves. U ith stretched muscles, clenched teeth, 
and glaring eyes the whale hunters follow the movements of 
the whale and the boat 

They notice that the pace slackens. The whale begins 
to tire and at last is quite e.xhausted Its movements 
•become irregular, it stt^ and throws itself about so that 
the water spurts up round it Then a boat rows up, and a 
long spear is thrust m three feet deep toward:, the animals 
heart, and perhaps an explosive bullet is tired" li'trie i&ngs 
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are pierced the whale sends up jets of blood frorn >ts nostrils 
—“hoisting the red flag,” m the language of "halers. Its 
time IS come it gi\e3 up the stro^le, and its death 
show that another of the giants of the ocean has bid a last 
farewell to its boundless tealm 


Robinson Crusoi^s Island 

On motionless wings an albatross ho\ers high abo\e Cape 
Horn His sharp e>e takes m everything Now he sees in 
the dialance smoke from the funnel of a steamer, and in a 
couple of minutes he has tacked round the vessel and decided 
to follow It on Its vojage to the north. To the east he has 
the coast of Chile, with its countless reefs and islands and 
deep fiords, and above it rises the snow capped crest of the 
Andes. As soon as refuse is thrown overboard, the albatross 
swoops down like an arrow A second before he touches the 
water he raises his wings draws back hts head, stretches out 
hib large feet m front with expanded claws, and then plumps 
down screaming into the water He floats as lightly aa a 
cork In a moment he has swallowed all the scraps floating 
on the surface, and then, turning to the wind, rises to a giddy 
height 

^e vessel happens to be carrying goods to Santiago, the 
capital of Chile and casts anchor at its port town, Valparaiso. 
In the background rises Aconcagua, the highest mountain of 
America, 

Then the albatross steers out to sea to try his luck else 
where. Seventy miles from the coast he comes across the 
notable little island, Juan Fernandez and circles round its 
volcanic cliffs. For him there arc no frightful precipitous 
ascents and descents , from his height he can see all he wishes 
to sec. It IS otherwise with explorers. Some cliffs are 
inaccessible to then feet, as Carl Skottsberg found when he 
^nt out to the island three years ago in a Chilian vessel 
He saw the cliffs 3000 feet high, and heard the surf rolling in 
round the island. It was a perfect picture of wild desolation 
He found it difficult to land in a small boat He looked in 
vain for parrots, monkeys, and twtoises, but found, instead 
t more than half the number of the plants on the island, 
are such as grow on no other spot on the ear^ Among 
are palms, with bright, pale-green trunks, which have 
been recklessly destroyed by men to make walking sUcks. 
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Here also are tree ferns, and the «:cnall, delicate, climbing 
ferns which gracefully festoon trunks and boughs And here 
also IS the last specimen of a species of sandalwood which, 
wonderful to relate, has found its way hither from its home in 
Asia, A couple of hundred years ago it grew profusely on 
the island, but now it has been nearly e\terminatcd by man’s 
cupidity The red, strongly scented wood was too much in 
demand for fine cabinet work and other purposes Onl} one 
small branch now produces foliage on the last sandal tree 
In this case it is not the last tree among many, but the last 
specimen of a species which is \anishing from the earth. 

In a cave at the foot of a mountain, according to tradition, 
livdd Robinson Crusoe, and from a saddle in the crest he 
threw longing, eager glances over the great ocean A 
memorial tablet in the cave relates that the real Crusoe, a 
Scotch sailor named Selkirk, lived alone on the island for 
four years and four months in the >ears 1704-1709 He went 
on shore of his own accord, being dissatisfied with the officers 
of the ship to which he belonged The climate was mild the 
ninfall moderate, and wild goats and edible fruits seri-ed him 
for food 

Such IS the actual fact How much more do w e delight in 
the Robinson Crusoe whose story is «o charmingly depicted 
m a romantic dress! His vessel foundered, and he was the 
only man who was thrown up b> the stormy waves upon the 
island There he made himself at home wandered round the 
shore and through the woods, and filled a shooting bag of 
banana leaves with oysters, turtle’s eggs ind wild fruits. 
With his simple bow he shot the animals of the forest to 
make himself clothes of their skins, and wild goats, which he 
caught and tamed, yielded him milk, from which he churned 
butter and minufactured cheese He became a fisherman, 
furrier, and potter, and an the height above his cave he had 
his chapel where he kept Sundays He found wild mauc, 
and sowed, reaped, and made bread As > ears passed on his 
prosperity increased and he was a type of the whole human 
race vvbicli from the rude siinpliaty m the savage has in the 
course of ages progressed to a condition of refinement and 
enlightenment When he was most at a loss for fire to 
prepare his food, the lightning struck a tree and set it on fire, 
and we remember that he then kq>t up hia fire for a long 
time, never letting it go out He was very grieved when it 
at length expired but a vailcantc outbreak came to his assist 
ance, and he lighted bis fire ^ain from the glowing lava. 
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He made himself a bread o\en of bricks, and built him^If a 
hut and a boat , 

Once when he was away on an excursion, and lay' asleep 
far from his dwelling, he started up in alarm at hearing 
some one call out his name. It was only his own parroh 
which had learned to talk, and which had searched for him, and 
was sitting on a bough calling out “ Poor Robinson Crusoe ’ ” 
How well we remember his lonely walk to the other side 
of the island, when he stood petrified with fear before the 
print of a human foot m the sand I For eight years he had 
been alone, and now he found that there were other human 
beings, cannibals no doubt, in the neighbourhood He stood, 
gazed, listened, hurried home, and prepared for defence. 
Here, also, he is a type of peoples and states, which sooner or 
later awake to a perception of the necessity of defence against 
hostile attacks. His suspicions give way to certainty when 
one day he sees a fire burning on the beach. He runs home, 
draws up the ladder o\er the fortification round his dwelling, 
makes ready his weapons, climbs up to his look'out, and sees 
ten naked savages roasting flesh round a fire After a wild 
dance they push out their canoes and disappear At the fire 
are left gnawed human bones and skulls, and Robinson is 
beside himsclf at the sight 


At the end of the fourteenth year he is awakened one 
stormy night by a shot His heart beats fast, for now the 
hour of deliverance is surely at hand Another shot thunders 
through the night Perhaps it is a signal of distress from a 
ship' He lights a huge fire to guide the crew When 
morning dawns, he finds that a ship has run on to a sub- 
merged rock and been wrecked. No sign of the crew is 
MSible. But yes, a sailor lies prostrate on the sand and a 
dog howls b^ide him Crusoe runs up he would like a 
companion in his loneliness, but howeier long he works 
with artificial respiration and other remedies the dead will 
not come to life, and Robinson Crusoe sadly digs a grave 
for the unknown guest “ 

Another year passes and all the days are alike. As he 
sits at his table, breaking his bread and eatin<7 fish and 
oysters, he has his dog, parrot, and goats as companions 
and gives them a share of his meal 


One day he sees from his look-out hill fiie boats come to 
the island and put to shore, and thir^v jfr.biid 

“i » ^ two pnsoners from a boat 

One they kill with a club The other runs away and makes 
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straight towards Crusoe’s dwelling Onlj two men pursue 
him, and Crusoe runs up to help him At a sign from his 
master, the dog rushes on one of the savages and holds him 
fast tiil he gets his death blow and the other meets the same 
fate Then Crusoe by signs and kindly gestures makes the 
prisoner understand that he has found a friend The poor 
fellow utters some incomprehensible words and Crusoe, who 
lias not heard a human voice for fifteen years, is delighted 
to hear him speak The other savages make off as fast as 
the> can 

Robinson Crusoe s black friend receives the name 0/ 
Frida) , because he came to the island on a Friday In time 
Frida) learns to speak, and brightens and relieves the life 
of the solitary man One dty another wreck is stranded on 
the rocks, and Robinson and Friday fetch from its stores 
firearms and jKiwdcr tools and provisions and many other 
useful things When eighteen long >cars have evpircd the 
hero of our childhood is rescued by an English ship 


Across the Pacific Ocean 

The albatross IS a knowing bird or he would not follow 
vessels for weeks. He knows that there is food on board, 
and that edible fragments arc often thrown out But his 
power of observation and his knowledge are much greater 
than might be suspected He knows also of old where small 
storm birds take their prej, and when he finds them fljmg 
along with their catch he shoots down like lightning among 
them, appropriates all he can find, and does not trouble 
himself in the least about the smaller birds* disappointment 

But these vultures of the sea are still cleverer m other 
ways Their forefathers have lived on the sea for thousands 
of years, and Ihcir senses have been developed to the greatest 
acuteness md perfection They know the regular winds and 
can perceive from the colour of the water if a cold or warm 
sea current sweeps along below them If now our friend 
the albatross travelling westwards over the islands of Pol) 
nesn wishes to be earned along by the wind, he knows that 
he has only to keep between the tropic of Capneom and the 
equator in order to be in the belt of the south-east trade-wind 
And no doubt he has also noticed that this wind gives rise 
to the cquatonal current which, broad and strong, sets west 
wards across the Pacific Ocean If he wishes to fly north 
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of Ibc cqiia or he rccei -cs tl c sane help from the north wst 
trade w nd but if he warders fir to the *oulh or north ot 
the equator he wi I meet with head winds and find that the 
ocean current sets eastwards. In the northern h^Sf of the 
I ac fie Ocean th s north-cas ctI> current is called the Kuro- 

sfi o or Bfaci. Safe." It sf.trts the ctnsf of rims 

nght across to Canada. This current is one of the niounte 
haunts of the albatross 

He knows further that the arrangement of winds and 
currents is just the *ame in the Atlantic. There lowcser 
the cunent running nonh-east is called the Gulf Stream and 





It is the warm water of this stream com ng from the equator 
wh eh makes the climate of northwestern Europe so mild 
and prcients csen the northernmost fiord of Norwaj from 
freer ng in winter 

Meanwhicthc albatross is on its courac westwards care 
less of winds and currents. He heeds not the hardest storm 
and indeed where could he h de h mself from its i lolcncc > 
His d selling is the au The sea i h gh and he skims just 
aboic the surface, ris ng to meet each wa\e and descending 
into every trough and the tips of h s w mgs «cem to d p into 
me foam. The great ocean seems drcadfuJlv dreary and 
deserted The sun glistens on the spindrift and the albatross 
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IS reflected in the smooth, Imght roof of naves above Uie fairy- 
crystal grottoes in the depths. 

He ribes to see whether tiic island he is thinking about 
IS visible above the horizon Beneath him he sees the dark, 

■ white tipped, roaring sea From the west bluish black rain 
, clouds sweep up and open their sluice gates Is the albatross 
hindered in his flight by the ram which pelts violent!) down 
on his back and wings? Well, yes he must certainly be 
delayed, but he can foretell the weather witli certainty enough 
to keep clear, and he is swift enough on the wing to make 
his escape when overtaken by ram And he can always 
descend, fold his pinions, and rest dancing on the waves. 

The nin over, he flies higher up ngain and now <ees 
Easter Island which from an immense depth rises above the 
water, terribly lonely in the great ocean On a sloping beach 
he sees several monuments of stone thirty feet high in the form 
of human heads They mark graves and are memorials of 
a long vanished settlement Now there arc only about 150 
natives on Easter Island and even these are doomed to 
extinction Three white men live on the island, but it 15 
long since news was heard of them, for no vessel has touched 
there for several years Of other living things only rats, 
goats fowls and sea birds cvist on the island 

At some distance to the north*cast lies Sa!a y Gomez, a 
small island of perfectly bare rocks only inhabited bj sea fow 1 
and there tlie albatross p-vj s 1 pissing visit Now he rises again 
and continues his flight westwards Soon he comes to a swurm 
of insignificant islands called the Low Archipelago So wc 
name the islands but the dark skinned natives who by some 
mysterious fortune have been banished to them call them 
Paumotu or ' Island Cloud A poet could not have con 
ceived a better name. There he eighty five groups of islands, 
each consisting of innumerable holms They are reiUy a 
ebud of islets, like a nebula or star mist in the «ky, and this 
swarm is only one among many others studding all the 
western part of the Pacific Ocean 

Now the albatross soars round the rocks of the “ Island 
Cloud He can see them easily from up above, but it 
IS a harder matter for a vessel to make its way between the 
treaclierous rocks and reefs Though they are so many, 
the aggregate area amounts to less than four square miles 
Almost all arc formed of coral, and most of them are atolls 
.Ret*" .sjowIt-ajMmals .which jixttacr Jtmr 

from the water They multiply by budding, and every gro ^ 
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fonas a eo'a'aoa c’an where luinj ard dead members rest 
rJe b% side. ConU animaJcuLc demand for their existence a 
fm h rd sea bo’tom ct) atal-c’ear water, suf* c cnl nutriment 
b ou3bttothcmbj’wa\«andcurren*s andl'istl> ■twatcrlem 
perature not fal ng bclor 6S Therefore t*’C> occur only in 
tropical seas and rear ih** surface, fo*" the water becomes colder 
with ih" depth At deplhsgrcatcr than l6o fee* they arc rare. 
They die and increase again and again and therefore the 
coral reefs grow in height and breadth and only the height 
of water at ebb tide pu^s a limit to their upward growth. 
Th" continual «urf of the sea and stormy waics often break 
off whole blocks of co^ limcston*- which roll down and 
break up in o sand \% ith thu all caiiti-s are fil cd in, and 
thus the action of the sea helps to conso' da*e and strengthen 
the reef. Other limc-cxtracting animalcula: and also *e3 
weeds esUblish lhemsel%cs on the reef In the course of 
time the waves throre up loose blocks on the top of the reef 
so that part, of it arc always abo« the water k\cL W hen 
the water rises during Pood tide, whi e foaning surf indicates 
the position of the r«f at a long dis Jncc. Dunne the ebb 
and ‘‘‘c sea t, quiet Between ebb 
and flood the faira-ay u dangerous for three is nothing to 
be^st on to a coral reef and 

'”’Sths. The great Earner 
nonh-cast coas* of Australia, is 

ISL flt ™ ‘Sled 

Se«mSa^ih birds, and ocean currents, seeds 
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Rincons coo in the trees, ind green and Wie ard vhitc 
parrots utter thor car-picreing screams Hordes, cattle, 
sheep, goats, and swine are newcomers, lizards, scnrpior s, 
flies, and mosquitoes are indigenous. Tlic luvurniit gartleirs 
with their natural charms Luropcans luec rot been ab'c to 
dcstroy,and the frigate Iwitl the eagle of the *ca. with ll c tail*i 
feathers of which the chiefs of Tahiti used to decorate then' 
heads, still roosts m the trees on the strand, anrl seeks ns food 
far out m the sea The albatrosscannol but notice the fngatc 
bird He secs m him a rival The latter docs not make such 
long joumc> s, and dtics not venture so far out to sea , but he is 
a master m the art of fi>ing, and he is an unconscionable thief 
He follows dolphins and other fishes of prc) to appropriate ll cif 
catch, and forccv other birds to rdinquish their fcxxl vrhen 
they are in the act of swallowing it \\ hen fishermen are out 
drawing up their nets he skims v> low over tlic Ixiat that he 
may be stunned with an oar and he is so attracteil by bright 
and gaudy colours that he will shoot down rcekic«l> en^'to 
the pennants of ship avihe> flutter in the wind, swinging to 
and fro with the roll of the vessel He «oars to an immense 
height like the eagle, ami no tclc«copc can match the sharpe 
ness of his e>esight. Up aloft he can «ce tlic smallest fish 
disporting itself on the surface of the water Lsjieciallv he 
looks out for flying fish, ami catches them in the air lusl as 
they are hovering on expanded fins above the waves, or else 
dives after them and sctzcs them down below When he has 
caught a fish he soars aloft, and if the fish docs not he com- 
fortably m his bill he drops it, and catches it again before it 
reaches the water , and he will do tins repeatedly until the 
fish is in a convenient position for swallowing 

Our far travelled storm bird continues his long lourncv 
wptwards, and his next resting place is the Samov LUnd< 
which he recognises by their lofty volcanic cliffs their tuff 
and lava their beautiful woods and waterfalls, as much as Geo 
fet high, and surroumlcd by the most luxuriant vegetation 
Over the copses of ferns, and climbing plants, and sht^l^ 
reminding one of India, flutter beautiful butterflies ’ 

Around their oval huts, with roof of sugarone leaves an<t 

the floor uuidecovcredwiihcoaia mats, arc seen the yellowish 

brown Polynesians, of powerful build and proSd bSr J 
The upper parts of their bodies are bare and i^^^ F 

laces of shells and teeth, deck thmSvS w fKf/, 
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been disturbed by Vrhitc men, and have been forced to c«Jc 
ithcir islands to Germany and the United States. 

It runs abundantlj on the Samoa Islands Black clouds 
{Sink down towards the sea, violent waterspouts suck up the 
jwatcr jn spiral columns which spread out above like the crowns 
}of pine tree^, and deludes of ram come down, lasting sometimes 
for weeks Everything becomes wet and sodden, and it is 
''useless to try to light a fire with matches. Almost every > ear 
these islands are visited by sudden whirlwinds, which do great 
■ damage both on sea and land Wreckage is thrown up on 
the shore, fields and plantations arc dc5tro>cd, leaves fl> like 
feathers from the cocoa palms, and if the storm is one of the 
worst kind, the trees themselves fall in long rows as if they 
had been mown down b) a gigantic scjthe 

The albatross knows of old the course of the great steam- 
boat liners. He sees several steamers at the Samoa Islands, 
and afteniards on Jus flight to the Fiji Islands, and rf tlje 
weather is overcast and stormy he leaves his fishing grounds 
in the great ocean deserts and makes for some well known 
steamer route For in stormy weather he can find no soft 
cephalopods, but from a vessel refuse i» tlirown out in a)] 
weathers. He knows that tlie Samoa Isbnds are m regular 
communication with the Sandwich Ishnds, and that from 
these navigation routes radiate out like a star to Asia, 
America, and Austrahx 

lie sails proudlj' past Uie hiji Islands He does not 
trouble himself to make an cvcursion to the Solomon Islands 
and the world of iskands lying like piers of fallen bridges on 
the wnj' to tlic coast of Asia. Though Neiv Caledonia is so 
near on tJie west, he is not attracted to it, as the French use it 
as a penal settlement 

Rather will he trim his vimgs for the south, and soon he 
sees the mountains on the northern island of New Zealand 
rise above the horizon Among them stands Tonganros 
active VTzlcano with its seven craters, and north east of it lies 
the crater lake Taupo arooi^ cliflk of pumice stone. North 
of this lake are many smaller ones, round which steam rises 
from hot springs, and where many fine geysers shoot up, 
pla} ing like fountains. 

j He secs that on the southern Island the mountains skirt 
the western coast just as in Scandinavia, that might> glaciers 
descend from the eternal snow fields, and that their streams 
lose themselves in most beautiful Alpine lakes. He gives a 
passing glance at the lofty mountain named after the great 
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navigator Cook, which is 12,360 feet high. On the pl^ns 
and slopes shepherds tend immense flocks of sheep The 
woods are evergreen In the north grow pines, whose trunks 
form long avenues, and whose crowns are like vaultings in a 
venerable cathedral There grow beeches, and tree ferns, and 
climbing plants, but the palms come to an end half vva> down ' 
the southern island, for the southernmost part of the island is 
too cold for them. 

Formerly both islands were inhabited by Maoris Thej 
tattooed the whole of their bodies in fine and tasteful patterns, 
but were cannibals and stuck their enemies’ heads on poles 
round their vnllages. Now there are only forty thousand of 
them left, and even these are doomed to extinction through 
white men — as m the struggle between the brown and black 
rats. Formerly the Maoris stalked about wath their war clubs 
over their shoulders , now they work as day labourers in the 
service of the whites. 

At last our albatross rises high above the coast and speeds 
sw iftly southwards to the small island of Auckland. There he 
meets his mate, and for several days they are terribly busy in 
making ready their nesL They collect reeds, rushes, and dry 
gnu», which they knit into a kind of high, round ball The 
month of November is a>mc and the summer has htmn In 
the southern hemisphere midsummer comes at Christmas and 
midvnnter at the end of June. Then the albatrosses assemble 
to AuckUnd and other small, lonely islands 
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Two dozen camels with their drivers were procured from 
north nest India. Provisions nere obtained for a jear, and 
all the articles purchased, even to the smallest trifles, nere of 
the best quality money could bu> W ith such an equipment 
all Australia might have been evpiored little by httle \\ hen 
the expedition set out from Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 
there was great enthusiasm , many people came out real)} to 
to look at the camels, for they had never seeti this animal 
before, but most of them looked forward to a triumph in 
geographical exploration 

Burke W'as rot alone He had as many as fifteen 
Europeans with him. Some of them were men of science, 
who were to investigate the peculiar vegetation of the countrj , 
and the singular marsupials, the character of the rocks, the 
climate, and so on One of them was named VViDs. Others 
were servants, and had to look after the horses and transport 

The caravan started on August 30 i860 That was the 
first mistake, for the heat and drought were then setting in 
The men marched on undismayed, however, crossed Australia’s 
largest river, the Murray, and came to its tributary, the Dar 
ling There a permanent camp ms pitched and the larger 
part of the caravan was left there Burke, Wills, and six 
other Europeans went on with five horses and sixteen camels 
towards the north west, and in twenty one days reached the 
river Cooper, which runs into Lake Eyre 

Here another camp was set up, several excursions were 
made In the neighbourhood, and a messenger was sent to the 
Darling to hurry up the men left behind The messenger 
loitered, however, one week passed after anotlier, and when 
nothing was heard of the men Burke decided to march north 
wards with only three companions, Wilts and the two servants 
King and Gray, six camels, two hor'cs, and provisions for 
three months, and cross the continent to the coast of Queens 
land on the Gulf of Carpentaria. The other four were to 
rennin with their horses and camels where they were until 
Burke came back, and vvere to leave the place only if 
absolutely obliged to do so 

All went well at first, but the country was troublesome 
and rough, wild and undulating (Plate XXXVIII) As 
lontf as the explorers followed the sandy’ bed of the Cooper 
Rn%r they found pools of water in sufficient numbers. At 
midday the temperature in the diade was 97*, but it fell at 
night to 73*, when they felt qiute cold 

Then they' passed from t*d to bed of temporary streams, 
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ever undertaken tn the fifth continent Thunder lightning 
and deluges of ram tnarked the start southwards The 
lightning flashes folloued one another so close!} tliat tlie 
palms and gum trees were lighted up m the middle of the 
night as in the da) The ground iras turned into a con 
tinuoua swamp In order to spare the camels the tents had 
been left behind Everj thing became moist and the men 
grew languid , and when the nun ceased drought set in again 
and oppressive, suffocating heat so that they longed for night 
as for a friend 

An emaciated horse was left behind A snake eight feet 
long w as killed and following the example of the sa\ ages thej 
ate Its flesh but were sick after it. Once when ihej were 
cncimping m a cave m a valley a downpour of ram came 
filled the valley and threatened to carry away themselves and 
their camp Mosquitoes tormented them and sometimes they 
had to lose a day when the ground was turned into slough b> 
the ram 

One man sick-cned and died but on Apnl st the three 
men were in sight of the camp where their comrades had been 
ordered to await their return Burke thought that he could 
see them in the distance How eager thej were to get there I 
Hero they would find all necessaries and above all would be 
saved from starvation which had already earned off one of 
the four 

But the spot was deserted Not i living thing remained 
There were only on a tree tnmk the words Dig April 21 ” 
They digged and found a letter telling them that their 
comrades had left the place the same daj onlj a few hours 
before. Tortunatelj they found also a supply of flour nee, 
sugar, and dried meat enough to last them until they reached a 
station inhabited bj whites. But where were the clothes to re- 
place their worn rags w hich would scarcely hang together on 
their bodies? After fourmonthaof hard travelling and constant 
privations they were so overcome bj nearmess that eveiy step 
ivas an effort and now they had come to the camp only to 
find that their comrades had gone off the same day, neglecting 
their duty Tate could not have treated them more cruellj 

Burke asked Wills and Rii^ whether they thought that 
they could overtake their comrades but both answered no 
riieir last two camels were worn out whereas the ammaU of 
the other men were accordmg to the letter, in excellent 
condition A sensible man «<wild have tried to reach them 
or at least have followed their trail and this Wills and King 
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to do But Borkc proposed a ™reoesterl> rout^ 
n't ch he evpee*cd rrould be better aid safer, and tthich led 
to th» toA-n of Ads'aide m South Australia. It ran past 
Mour* Hopeless an unluckj name. . , , „ , 

AU wen* well at first, as long as they had flour and nee 
and coud obtain from t-^ie natives fish and rrardoc, ground 
«cd^ of the closts fern Thev even ate rats, roasting thern 
whole on the embers, slsin and all. and found them well 
flavoured. One camel died and the other soon refused to 
move. He supplied them with a store of meat But their 
provisions came to an end and what was worse, water cea sed 
on the way to Mount Hopeless 

Then they deaded to return to the abandoned camp On 
the way they kept alive on fish which they sometimes pro- 
cured from nabves, having nothing else but nardoo seeds 
p’ucked from the clover fenu Half dead with hunger and 
weariness they cane back to the camp. 

Midwinter, the end of June, was come, and the nights 
were cofd {( was decided (hat Corhe and King should 
out and look for rutrves. M ills was unable to go uath them, 
ard wa.1 given a small supply of seeds and water 

After two days slow travelling Burke could go no farther 
Kirg shot a crow, which they ale, but Burke’s strength was 
exhausted. Ore evening he said to his servant, '* 1 hope that 
you wilt remain wi h me until I am really dead. Then leave 
ne without bury ing ne.” Next morning he was dead. 

Then King hurried back to UiUs and found hun dead 
also The last wo'd? he bad entered four days beforu, m hi» 
journal were “Can live four or five days longer at most, if it 
kecMwarm Pu’se 48, very weak,” 

'Nhen the travdlers were not heard of, the \\o»^st fears 
were en’ertained and relief expeditions were despatched from 
Melbourne Adelaide, and Brisbane, and in Sydney and other 
towns Burkes fate was discussed with anxiety At length 
they found King, who had gained the oinfidence of the natives 
months, Ining as they 

ou. Hcwascnrecd^isablcandhalloutofhisnimd but be 

wincfcd under the careful trcaiment he received. The two 
men were buried, Bwke wTapped in the Union Jack 
on his rei^ins were earned to Melbourne, where a fine 
ron^-nert rcarss his grave. This is almost all that remains 
m an ex^diitonwh_ch started out with such fair prospects, 
h- «h«:h cam- sogntf at the foot of Mount Hopcl^ 
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THE NORTH POLAR REGIONS 

Sir John Franklin and the North-West Passage 

We hive now sun-ejcd the earth’s mamland, islands, and 
seas We have seen how man by his endurance and thirst 
for kno« ledge has penetrated everywhere, how he has wandered 
over the hottest deserts and the coldest mountains The 
nearer we come to our own times, the more eager have 
explorers become, and we no longer suffer blank patches to 
exist on our maps. The most obstinate resistance to the 
advance of man has been presented by the Poles and their sur- 
roundings ft here the margin of the eternal ice seems to call out 
a peremptory “Thus far shale thou come, but no farther” 
But even the boundless iee*packs could not deter the bold 
and resolute seafarers One vessel after another was lost, 
crew and all, but the icy sea was constantly ploughed by 
fresh keels The North Pole naturally exercised the greater 
attraction, for it lies nearer to Europe, amidst the Arctic 
Ocean, which is enclosed between the coasts of Asia, Europe, 
and North America 

In the “ forties " of last cenluiy, English and American 
explorers were occupied in searching fora north west passage, 
or a navigable channel for vesseb making by the shortest 
route from the North Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Let us 
look at the story of a famous expedition which set out to find 
this passage. 

Sir John Franklin was an officer in the Royal Navy He 
had led expeditions by* land and sea, in both the northern 
and southern hemispheres, and m particular had mapped con- 
siderable areas of the north coast of America cast of Behnng 
Strait- Most of the coast of the jcnamlapd was tbiis 
3ry 
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=„d It rraaincd only to find a channel betoeen 

.slands to the north of it. Such a passage 

ahether it aas aiallablc for navigation «as ttno>!>« 1““™"; 

A number of learned and evpcncnced men decided » 

out a large and veil furnished expedition for the 

effectinv the north-uesl passage The ahole English people 


tTOl{ Up scheme with enthusiasm. Hundreds of courageous 
men %olunteered for the voyage, and Admiral Sir John 
1 ^khn was appointed leader of the expedition, from which 
' e nor any of his subordinates was ever to return, 
we ilff Erebuj and Terrvr, which (as 

r^S a 'oyage to South Polar 

^dUiA WTO now refitted from keel to topmasts 

P rozicr was the second in command and captain of 
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the Tetror, while Franklin hoisted his flaij on the Erebus 
wJiere Ciptain James ivts under lum The members of the 
evpedition were chosen with the greatest cire and when they 
were all mustered the vessels had on board twentj three 
officers and a hundred and eleven men Provisons were 
taken for three years and the vessels were fitted with small 
auxiiiaty engines which had never before been tried in Polar 
seas 

The constituted authonties drew up a p!m which Franklin 
was to follow but he was left free to act as he thought proper 
when circumstances demanded alterations The mam thing 
was to sad north of America from the Atlantic side and come 
out into the Pacific Ocean through Behring Strait 

The Erebus and Terror left Lngland on May 19 184^ 
All officers and men were full of the most livclj expectations 
of success, and were rcsohed to do aJI in tlieir power to 
achieve tlic object of tlie expedition They passed the 
Orkney Islands and on Midsummer Day saw the southern 
extremity of Greenland Cape Farewell disappear to wand 
ward Next day tliey encountered the first icc huge floating 
icebergs of wnld jagged form or washed into rounded lumps 
by the action of tlic waves and ten days later the ships 
andiorcd near Disko Island on the nest coast of Greenhntl 
Here they met another vessel which had come up north with 
an additional store of provisions and equipment. Us captain 
the last man wlio spoke with Franklin and the members of 
tliC expedition said that he bad never seen a finer set of men 
so well prepared and so eager for their work He thought 
that the> could go anywl ere 

On July 26 the Cribus and Terror were seen for tlie last 
time by an English wluler After that ilaj the fate of the 
most unfortunate of all Polar expeditions was involved m 
an obscurity mucli denser than that which surrounded Gordon 
m Khirfum after the telegriph line was cut What is known 
only came to light many years later through the relief 
expeditions that were sent out, or was communicated by 
parties of wandering Eskimos 

Meanwhile the voyage was continued north westwards 
between two large islands into Lancaster Sound Soon 
progress was delayed by masses of pack ice and the engines 
were found to be so weak that they could be used only m 
smooth qoen water In another sound to the north the water 
was open and here the ships managed to sail i5omiIes before 
the ICC set fast again Then they passed through another open 
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soo^d back to the south Eutly uutumt, had no» come 
and all the hills and roorala.ns acre cotenri ml , 
ftesh ice nas form ng in the ‘omit Here TranU n laid the 
&*r and Ttrrer up for the nintcr 1 atinj found fairlj 
sheltered anchorage at a small island 

What kind of life the men led on board during the long 
wnter do not knorv We can only conjecture that the 
officers read and studied and that the men were employed m 
throamg up banks of snow reaching up abo%-o tl e bulu arks 
to keep in the warmth that snow huts were built on the icc 
and on land for scientific observations and that a hole was 
kept open day and night that water might always be procur 
able in case of fire w hen the pumps were frozen into pillars of 
ice When the long night was o\cr and February came with 
a faint illumination to'^the south and when the sky grew 
brighter day by day till at last the expedition welcomed the 
return of the sun probably men and officers made excursions 
to the neighteurmg islands to hunt Their hopes rcsivcd 
with the increasing light Only 260 miles of unknown coast 
remained of the northwest passage and they believed that 
the New Year would sec them return home The sun 
remained longer and longer above the horizon and at last 
the long Polar day commenced 

Whm the Ertbus and TVrrarwere released m late summer 
from their prison of ice and the small island could at last be 
left, three sailors remained on the beach. Their gravestones 
carved with a few simple words were found five years later b> 
a rel cf exped tion and they constitute the only proof that 
Franklin wintered at this particular spoL 

To the south Uy an open channel and this southern 
passage must in time bend to the west SIiic after mile the 
yssels sailed southwards carefully avoiding the drifting ice 
t^t and west were seen the coasts of islands and in front 
m the distance, i^ld be descried King William Land a large 
neighbour to the mainland. The 
onW accomplished for it was now 

w\y ateut 120 miles westward to coasts already known 
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south of the northernmost promontory of Scandinavia, but 
here there was no Gulf Stream to keep the sea open with 
Its warm water Little did the officers and crew suspect that 
the w-aves would ne\er ajpin splash round the hulls of the 
Erebus and Terror 

We can well bcliete that the} vierc not so cheerful this 
winter as in the former The lesseL were badi} placed in 
the ice, in an open roadstead without the shelter of a coast 
TliC} K}’ as in a Mce, and the hulls creaked and groaned under 
the constant pressure. Life on board such an imprisoned 
^•esscl must be full of unresL The lessel seems to moan and 
complain, and pray that it maj escape to the waves again 
The men must wonder how long it will hold out, and must be 
always prejared for a deafening crash when the planks will 
give wa} and the ship, crushed hkc a nutshell will sink at 
once. But worst of all ts the darkness when the sun sets for 
the last time. 

However, tlie winter passed at last, and the sun came 
back It grew gradual)} light in the passages below deck, 
and it was no longer neccssar} to light a candle to read b} in 
the evening Soon there was no night at all, but the sun 
shone the whole twenty ‘four hours, and all the brighter because 
the vessels were surrounded by nothing but ice and snow 
Tar to the south and east w'ere seen the hills on King \\ illiam 
Land if on!> the tce would release its hold and begin to 
drift ’ But tlve pack lec still remained to the westward, and 
It was possibleof course that the vessels had been damaged 
by the pressure. 

Two officers with siv men undertook a joumej to the 
south co.ist of King William Land, whence the mainland of 
North America could be descried in clear weather At their 
turning-point they deposited in a calm a narrative of the 
most important ev ents. that had happened on board up to date 
This small document was found many years after The little 
party returned wnth good news and bright hopes, but found 
sorrow on the ships. Admiral Franklin lay on his deathbed. 
The suspense had lasted too long for him He just heard 
that the north-west passage bad been practically discovered, 
and died a few day s later, in June, 1847 This w-as fortunate 
for him His life bad been a career of manliness and courage, 
and he might well go to sleep with a smile of victory' on bis 
. bos- -But we can imagine thejrtoom cast unon the cyocdition 
by the death of its leader 

It was now the season when the i« begins to move, and 
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open .rtter ma> be expected No doubt they made cx- 
curslo^s in all directions to fnd out inhere the surge of the 
salt sea was nearest Perhaps tbc> resorted to tee sawa and 
powder to '^et out, but m vain, the ice held them fast rimv 
c\er Ihej delighted to find that Uic whole pack w^«^ 

moYing soutlurards. Could lhc> reach the mainland in this 
way? A great Ametwan nawrad after Uiidsows 

Ba> had smll trading posts far in the north If thc> could 
only reach one of them thej would be sated 

Autumn came on, and their hope of getting free was dus- 
appomted. To tr> and reach the mainland now when winter 
was approaching was not to be thought of, far m winter no 
game is to be found m these eod'ess wastes, and a journey 
southwards meant therefore death by star\-ation In summer, 
on the other hand, there was a prospect of falling m with 
reindeer and musk oxen those singular Polar immiU as 
much like sheep as oxen which lue on lichens and mosses 
and do not wander farther south than the sixtieth parallel 
In the western half of North America the souOiern limit of 
the musk ox coincides with the northern limit of trees. A 
herdoftwcnt> orthirt> muskoxen would hate sat cdTranUin's 
distressed manners- If the) could oni> hate found Pobr 
bears or, exen better, seals or whales, with their thick laj-cr of 
blubber beneath the hide , and Arctic hares trould not have 
been despised if in sufficient numbers t Hut tlic season was 
too far adtanced, and the wild animals had retreated before 
the cold and the abundant snow which cowred their scanty 
food No doubt the officers deliberated on the plan thej 
should adopt The) had maps and books on board and knew 
fairly accurate!) how far the) had to traxel to the nearest 
aiadmg posts of the Hud'on s Bay^ Companj , and on the wa) 
they had ex cr> prospect of finding game and meeting Eskimos 
It was deaded to pass the third winter on board. 

The cold increased day by day, and the length of the 
days became shorter Tlie sun stiU rose, described a flat arch 
to the south, and sank after an liour and a half Soon the 
da) s lasted onl) half an hour, unUl one day they had only a 
glimpse of the son’s upper cur\e glittering for a moment like 
a flashing ruby above the honzon. Next day there was 
twilight at noon, hut at any rate there was a reflection of tlie 
^nset red. During the follomrig weeks the gloominess 
became more and more intense At noon, however, there 
was stiy a perceptibSeJ^htiand the biaod red streak appeared 
to the south, throwing a dull purple tinge over the ice-pack 
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Then this dim illumimtion fidcd aiviy also and the l'‘o)ar 
night, w hich at this latitude lasts sivty days and at the North 
Pole Itself SIX months, was come and the stars sparkled like 
torches on the bimsh black background eien i\hcn the bell 
struck midday in the officers’ mess 

Those who for the 6rst time winter in higli northern 
'latitudes find a uonderful charm even in the Polar night 
They are astonished at the deep silence in the cold darkness, 
at the rushing, moaning howl of the snowstorms, and eien at 
the overwhelming solitude and the total absence of life 
Nothing, ho\\e\er, excites their astonishment and admira- 
tion so much as tJie “northern lights ^Ve know that the 
magnetic and electric forces of (he earth time after tune etn elop 
practically the whole globe m a mantle of light, but this 
mysterious phenomenon i-. still unexplained Usually the 
aurora is inconstant It flashes out suddenly, quivers for % 
moment in the sky, and then grows pale and vanishes Most 
lasting ire tlie bow shaped northern lights, which «ometimcs 
stretcli their tniik white arches high above the honzon It 
may be that only one lialf of the arch is viable rising like ^ 
pillar of light over the field of vision Another time the 
lurora takes the form of (lames and mys, red below and green 
tbove and darting rapidly over the sky Farther north 
the light IS more yellowish If groups of rays seem to con 
verge to the same point, tlicy are described as an auroral 
crown Beautiful colours change quickly m these bundles of 
rays, but exceedingly seldom is the light as strong as that of 
the full moon The light is grandest w hen it seems to fall 
like unrolled curtains vertically down, and is in undulating 
motion as though it flutfensd m the wind 

To the sailors m the ice bound ships, however, the 
northeni Ik'IUs had lost their fascination Enfeebled and 
depressed, disgusted with bad provisions, worn out with 
three years’ hardships, th^ lay on their berths listening to 
the tcckin<^ of tlieir watches. The only break in their 
monotonoiTs existence was when a death occurred The 
carpenter had plenty of work and Captain Crozier knew the 
fun^l service by heart. Nine officers and eleven of the 
crew died during the hst two winters, and certainly a far 
greater number m the third This we know from a small 
slip of paper well sealed up and deposited in a cairn on the 
coast, which was found eleven years aftenvards. 

At lengtii the months of darkness again came to an end 
The red streak appeared once more m the south, and it 
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dtopo.it.on to ^^ork. Se%ei^ three 

ard c\ums>, but strong davits were loosened and 

years had hung fct fr^ ^ provisions still remain- 

hau'ed on to the tee. ^ ereat piles of things 

,„ d.e stont 7 - :vt>"Sn| to be taVen 

^.erc raised round tents, instniments. guns, ammu 

i\-asdoAnon*eice,Ae ,rCTC packed on the sledges, 

muon, and vnth ropes, each on a 

The three whale bt»ts w^ comfortable bed was 

f'Sr’.ntlt 5lnnr=5> ”h,“ ortite da,, had 
asMgned to men could no longer control 

grown longer, and « ^ their fate, 

their eagerness to far north till the 

'rn^^r,S“a5“„S'rdr» .he .. edge. My 

a„d°tSe^hSiy1'a^ 'pUt anV^Sdr.S: 

uneven *now-cover^ ^ .n^ 
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'■ all .-kte t-et tt tool, Utern three dajs to gel ftoe 
mastllS tall ot U,c Er,h„ and grew smaller 

Til tM sSalT tat the) tamvhed at last Captain Crorier 
oeiccoed that it was impossible to proceed in this manner 
ITall the baieagcwas looted through agarti and every un 
leSsarv arti^lfwas distarded At this place one of the 
relief millions found quantities of thinp anifom di^ta 
tons, brass buttons metal artieles etc vvh.ch no do“ht had 
been thought suilab’c for barter with Eskimos and Indians 
VS iih lightened sledges, they inarched on along the west 
coast They had not travelled far when John Imng 
lieutenant on the Terror, died Dressed m his uniform, 
^^.^pped ,n sailcloth, and with a silk handkerchief round his 
head, he was interred between stones set on end and covered 
with 'a fiat s’ab On his head was laid a silver medal with an 
nscnption on the obverse side. “ Second pruc in Mathematics 
at the Ro>-al Naval College. Awarded to John Irving, 
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Midsummer, rSjO" Owing to the medal the deceased officer 
was identified long after, and so in time was laid to rest in his 
natiV’C town 

Two bays on the west coast of King William Land ha\e 
been named after the unfortunate ships At the shore of the 
{^orthern, Erebus Bay, the slrer^th of the English seamen was 
'lo weakened that they had to abandon two of the boats, 
together with the sledges on which they had been drawn so 
far uselessly At their arrna] at Terror Bay the bonds of 
comradeship were no longer strong <mowgh to keep the partj' 
together, or it may be that they agreed to separate The> 
were nmv less than a hundred men At any rate, they 
d^v^ded into two parties, probably of nearly equal strength 
The one, w hich evidently consisted of the more feeble, turned 
back towards the ships, where at least they would obtain 
shelter against wind and weather, and where there were 
pro\ isions left The other continued along the south coast 
with the whale boat, and intended to cross to the mainland 
tnd try to reach the Great Fish River Nodoubt, when they 
had been succoured themselves, they meant to return to their 
^distressed comrades 

( Terrible must have been the march of the returning party 
and terrible also that of those who went on Of the former 
wc know next to nothing The latter marched and marched, 
dragging their heavy sledges after them till they died one 
after another There was no longer any thought of burjing 
the dead Ev cry one had to take care of himself If a dying 
man lagged behind, the others could not stop on his account 
Some died as they w ere walking this was proved afterwards 
by the skeletons which were found lying on their faces. Not 
a trace of game was found in May and June on the island, 
and they dragged their heavy ammunition boxes and guns to 
no purpose, not firing a shot 

Now the small remnant waited only for open water to 
cross the sound to tlve mainland At the beginning of June 
the ice broke up, and it ma) be taken for granted that at this 
time the survivors actual!} crossed, for the baat was afteniards 
found m a bay called Starvation Cove If only the boat had 
been found here, it might have been drifted over by wind and 
w aves , but skeletons and articles both in and outside the boat 
ivere found, showanq that it was manned when it passed over 
the sound and when it landed 

Many circumstances connected with this sad journey are 
mysterious Why did the men drag the heavy w hale boat 

2 c 
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ttTii 6*'-"’ for t'\0 months when they must have 
rar-and to the sou’H the >ear before, on the i 

tid'^took w hen the Admiral was 1 } ing on hts 
\\ here the sound u narrowest it u only three miles ’ 

and besides ihc\ could have crossed anywhere on the i t 
llu* an all died and a no* a line in a diary came to light, "'Cj' 
know nothin,, about it. . 

\\ hen no r‘n\ s i\ as heard of FranVlin after tw o y 
Crs* re' cf cxpodition-* ne'e sent out. Time passed, J 
breare m I more certain that be was in need of help Iri the 
a-t-r'n of lX^o fftcen ships were on the outlook for hit^ 
Th** nos* coura^eou-s and energetic of all, who for 
«o. d no* gue up hope of seeing him again, was rranUins 
w fe. b'-e spent a'l her means in relief work In the course 
of SIX years tic LngUsh Oovcmmcnl disbursed £890,000 m 
re .cf exped t ons. Most of them were useless, for when they 
set out thedi>ar*cr had already taken place. One expedition 
»*“ ch iai*d n 1X48 vas caught m the icc, and resorted to a 
* ngu'ar rears < f sending information to the distressed tneh, 
x'jrrrer t'-ey night be About a hundred foxes were 
eaj„h* and ft ed with brass collars, m which a short deenp-’ 
Iron 0'' t^-e f<i iim of the relief ship was engraved, and then 
we faxes were W loose aga-a. . 

In 1854 t**- names of Prankhn, Crozicr, and all the other 
ren wc*- rtnosed from the muster roll of the Royal Navy 
\ i ai-e of Frankl n was set up n his native town, and a 
p'— onal of nixb'e was erected in \\ cstminstcf Abbey' with 
*hc words of Tcmy son 

h» e tV »h te Nonb has thy bones , and thou. 

Heroic saW eotl. 

Art pi»j -5 tn ih re happ er *oya;e now 
Toward CO canbly po’c 


The Vovaoe or the “Vega” 

A brikan rcmcnbrancc of the Arctic Occ.m u the pndc 
of t*‘-e Swedes. Th* north west passage had been discovered 
b-nv,h«hmon , bj* the north-east passage, which for 35° 
years h^d loen at*CTip*ed ^ a’l seafaring nations, was not 
yi tr‘ evnk p, a series of voyages to ^lUbeegcn, Green-* 
UiS, a- • ih(r Yen •<>, AdeJf Nottieiskiold had made hmsclf 
an^ex'^jv— Ir’at voyage* He perf-eted a schenc to 
S'^'tthe nc***- coaij of Puropc and Asia and through 
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the Bchnnjj Stmt out into the Pacific Ocean His plan 
then, was nothin" Jess than to arcummirgatc A«ia and 
Europe, an exploit uhich had never been performed and 
which the learned declared to be impossible It was thought 
tJiat the ICC pack always Ja} pressed up against the SiberTan 
fcoast, rendering it impossible to get past parts had been 
already sailed along and stretches of coasts were known but 
to vojage all the wa> to the Behnng Strait was out of the 
question 

Now Nordenskiold reasoned that the ice mast be"in to 
dnft m summer, and ?ei\e an open channel close to the Knd 
The great Siberian rivers, the Obi the \ cnisct and the Lena, 
bring dowTi volumes of warm water from southern regions 
into Ihc Arctic Ocean As this water n fresh, it must spread 
itself over the hcavicrsca water, and must form a surface current 
which keeps the lec at a distance and the passage open 
Along the ice free coast a vessel could *>311 anyw here and pass 
out into the Pacific Ocean before the end of summer 

Accordinglj he made f«vd> for a fo>'agc m which the 
-re^yi was to sail round Asia and Luropc and carry his name 
[to the ends of the earth The was a whaler built to 
"encounter drift ice in the northern »cas. A stalT of scientific 
observers was appointed, and a crew of seventeen Swedish 
men*ofwars men were selected The JV<-7 was to be the 
home of thirty men, and provisions were taken for two >-car’! 
Smaller vei-cls were to accompan> her for part of the 
vo>agc laden w ith coal 

The I left Carhkrona in June 1S7S and steamed along 
the coast of Nonva) past the North Cape, towards the east. 
The islands of Novaia 7 cmlw were left behind, the waters of 
the Obi and ^ cni«ci splashed against the hull, no drift lee 
opposed the passage 0/ the Swedish atssel, and on August ip 
Cape Chchuskin, the most northern point of the OM W orld, 
was reached 

I arther cost the coast was followed to Nordenskiold Sea, 
Great caution was necessary , for the fainv a> vns shaJ’ow, and 
the often steamcil across baj* which were iwrc<cnted 
as land on maps The delta of the Lena was left behind, 
and to the cast of this only «mall rivers enter the sea. 
ISonlcnskitld Uien:‘'on: feared tha* the last bit of the v-o>3gc 
would be the hardest, for open water along the coast could 
not be deperded upon At the erd of August the frost 
s\cstcrl> of the group cal cd the New Si’^ra Islands was 
sighteti The JV/rf could not go at full speed for the wa 
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t^• 3 s shallow and floating fr^ents of tee were in the n-aj 
The prospects became brighter again howescr, open water 
stretching for a long distance eastwards. r 

On Septenber 6 two farge sfcm boats appe^^, fu« W 
fur-clad naU\-es who had rowed out from land All the men j 
on the f ega except ihc cooh hastened on deck to look at/ 
these unexpected iisiton of Chukchi race They rushed up 
the companion ladder talking and laughing and were well 
recetied being giien tobacco Dutch claj pipes old clothes, 
and other presents None of the rnen understood a 

word tbe> said but the Chukchis chattered gaily all the same 
and with their hands full of presents tumbled down to their 
boats again and rowed home. 

Two day s later the Vtga was in the midst of ice and fog, 
and bad to be moored to a floe near land Then came more 
Chukchis who pulled the Swedes by the coISax and pointed to 
the skin tents on land The mviiation was accepted with 
pleasure by seteral of the 1 rgamen,who rowed to lanoandwent 
from tent to tent In one of them reindeer meat wasboilmg Jn 
a cast iron pot over the fire Outside another two reindeer^ i 
were being cut up. Each tent contained an inner sleeping ' 
room of deerskin which was lighted and warmed by lamps of 
tram oiL There played small stark naked children, plump 
and chubby as hnle pigs and «ometimes they ran in the same 
light attire out o%-er the nme between the tents. The tiniest 
were canied well wrapped up in furs on the backs of their 
Others and mothers, and whatc%cr pranks theyp’ajcd these 
small wild cats never heard a harsh word from their elders. 

The next day the I'e^a tried to continue her voy'age, but 
the fog was too dense and the shelter of a mass of ground 
ice had again to be sought. Nordcnskiold was however, sure 
of gaming the Paofic Ocean in a short time and when fresh 
visitors came on board be dtetnbated tobacco and other 
presents among them with a lavish hand. Healso distributed 
a number of irona ‘ pieces and fifty earrings which if any mis 
lorti^ happened to the Vega would serve to show her course 
During the following days the ice closed up and fog lay 
en^ over the sea. Only now and then could the vessel sail '■ 
a short dbtance and then was stopped and had to moor , 
again On September i8 the vessel glided gently anci/ 
«utioiisly ^tHcen huge blocks of grounded ice like castle 
s and toners of glass. Here patience and great care 
were necessary for the coast wws unknown and there was 
1 Aiw»ii»»S»eajiiitnii KonJjtbocS is. ijd. 
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frequentlj barely a span of tiater beneath the keel The 
captain stood on the bridge and nherever there nas a gap 
between the ice-blocks be made for it It was onlj possible 
to s-ul in the daytime, and at night the f ega hj fastened bj 
her ice anchors. One calm and fine evening some of our sea 
jjfarem went ashore and lighted an enormous bonfire of dnft 
'wood Here they sat talking of the warm countries thej 
would sail past for two months. The> were onlj a few milca 
from the easternmost extremity of Asia at Behring Strait 

The Vega had anchored on the eastern side a( ICohuchm 
Bay It was September 2$ N’enJi formed ice had stretched 
a tough sheet between the scattered blocks of ground ice, and 
to the east laj an icc belt barely six miles broad If only a 
south wnnd would spring up, the pack would drift northward^ 
and the last short bit of the north-cast passage would be 
traversed 

But the Fates decreed otherwise;. No wind appeared, the 
temperature fell, and the 10: increased m thickness If the 
I'ega had come a few hours sooner, she would not have been 
stopped on the ver) threshold of the Pacific Ocean And 
how easily might thc«c few hours have been saved during the 
V'oyagel Tlic r<ga was entrapped so unexpectedly in the 
tee that there was not even time to look for safe and sheltered 
mnter quarters. She lay about a mile from tl>e coast exposed 
to the northern storms, Under strong ice pressure she might 
easily drift southw ards run aground, cap«iic, or be crushed 

The icc-pack became heavier in all direction*, and by 
October 10 the Chukchis were able to come out on foot to the 
vcs>el Prcparvtions wxrc made for the winter High banks 
of snow wxre throw n up around and on the deck a thick 
layer of snow wts left to keep the heat in From the bndge 
to the bow was stretched a large avvmng, under which the 
Chukchis w-erc received daily It was like a market place, 
and here barter trade was earned on. A collection of house- 
hold utensils, implements of the chase, clothes and indeed 
every thing which the northern people made with their own 
bands, was acquired during the winter 

The Vrgasoan became quite a rendezvous for the three 
hundred Chukchis living rn the neigl bourhood, ard one team 
of do<'> after another came daily rushing through the snow 
Thcr^hvd small, light sledges drown by to ten 'dogs, 
shac^' and strong, but thin and hun^ The dogs had to 
he waiting m lie on the lee while their masters s.al 

bargaining under the large awmng At every baking on 
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board special loa\cs v.cre made for tbe iuli\e M«itOTs, ^ho 
sot. d sij b} the hour wa*chin5 the smith shapin’ the shite 
hot iron on his annl Women and diildrcn sere regaled 
\!th su’ar and cahes, and all the tisi‘ors went round and 
looked a^ut just as they liked on the deck, where a q\.anli»> 
of articles, weapons, and utensils la> about. No* the Smallest 
trule disappeared. The Chukchis were honest and decent 
peop e, and the onl> roguery they permitted themselves was 
to try and persuade the men of tre J that a skinned and 
decapitated fox was a hare. W hen »t grew dusk the fur-clnd 
Polar san-ages went down the staircase of ice from the deck, 
put their teams in order took their scats in the s’cdgcs, and 
set off again over the ice to their tents of reindeer «kvns, 

The winter was stormy and severe. Oouds of snow swept 
over the ice, fine and dry as flour Again and again the cold 
scene was lighted up by the arcs of the aurora. In the 
middle of December the planks in the sides of the IVji* 
cracked as the ice p essed against her If the pressure had 
been bad, the vessel might have been broken to pieces and 
bat's sunk in a few minutes It would not have been so 
serious for the crew as in the ease of the Brrbuj and TVrrer, ’ 
for here there were peop’e far and near But to ensure a safe 
rc'reat, the men of the Vtgtt earned to the nearest shore pro- 
t isions, guns, and ammunition to last a hundred men for thirty 
day a. These things were all stacked up into a heap coverrf 
With saTLa and oars. No watch was kept at the depftt, and 
though the Chukdus knew that valuable goods lay under the 
sails they never touched a thing 

Near the Vega two holes were kept always open. In one 
the captain observed the rue and fall of the tide the other 
was for w ater in case of fire. A small seal splash-xi for a Jon"’ 
time in one of the holes and came up on to tbe ice after fish 
mg below One day his retreat w as cut off and ho was cau^’ht 
and brought up on deck. W beo fish bought from the Chuk 
chis had been offered bim in vain he nas let loo-e in the hole 
again and he nev er came back. 


A house of ice wa» erected for the purpose of obsemn" 
the wind and weather, and a thennometer cage was set up on 
the coast, hlen took tarns to go out, and each observer 
r^ntd sue hours at the ire^ou:.e and the cage to read off 
toe -^ous instrumwts. It was bitterly cold going out when ' 
the compu’sory walk was 
tencficial One danger was that a man might lose his way 
when snowstorm, raged m the dark winter nights so a line 
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was stretched the whoJcn’aj, supported on posts of ice, and 
with this guide it was impossible to go astr-ij 

Then came Christmas, when the> slaughtered two fat pigs 
which had been brought on purpose The middle deck was 
swept out, all the litter w'as cleared away, and flags were hung 
^ound the walls and ceiling The Chukchis brought willow 
bushes from the \allcys beyond the mountains to the south 
and branches were fastened round a trunk of driftwood 
This was the Ve^as Christmas tree, and it was decked with 
strips of coloured paper and small wit candles Officers ind 
men swung round m merrj dance beneath (laming lanterns 
suspended from the roof Two hundred Christmas boxes 
were found packed on board, parting gifts of friends and 
acquaintances For these Jots were drawn, and man> amus 
mg surprises excited general hilaritj So the polka was 
danced on the deck, while cold reigned outside and snow 
whiztcd through the frozen rigging For supper there was 
ham and Christmas ale, just as at homo in Sweden Old 
wclbknown songs echoed through (he saloon and toasts were 
given of king and country, officers and men and the fine little 
vessel which liad earned our Vikmgs from their home in the 
west to their captivit> in tJic shore ice of Siberia 

The tnnter ran its course and the dajs lengthened m the 
Mnng Cold and continual storms were persistent Even a 
Ciiukchi dog can have too much of them One day at the end 
of rebnian a Chukclu w ho bad lost his w a> came on board 
carrjing a dog b) the hmd legs The man had lost his waj 
on the ICC and had slept out in the cold with his dt^ A 
capital dinner was served for him on the middle deck, and the 
dog was rolled about and pommelled till he came to life again 
^’During the spring the Frcn explorers made several longer 
or shorter excursions w i(h dog sledges and v isi ted all the v dlages 
in the countrj Of course they became the best of friends 
with the ChuWchis The language was the difficulty at (irst, 
but somehow or other they learned enough of it to make 
themvehes understood Even the sailors struggled witli the 
Chukchi vocabuiar>, and tried to teach tlieir savage friends 
Swedish One of the officers learned to speak Chukchi 
fiuenll> and compiled a dictionary of this peculiar language 
Summer came on. but the ground was not free from icc 
until Ju!) The r<fti still lay fast as m a vice. On Jul> i8 
Pibrdcnskioi’a’ rrrjufc- rtaiv^* .fa- .katu’ 

The captain had long had the engines rcad> and the boilers 
cleaned Just as the) were sitting at dinner m the ward room 
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lh<rv felt the Vfza roll a little The ciptam ru‘hed up on 
dec! The pack had broken up and left a free ixas^se 
“ Fire under the boilers 1 " n-as the order, and tao liours later, 
at half past three o’clock, the IV/a filidcd under ^tcam and 
sad and a festoon of away from the home ol tncj, 

Chukchis. . . 

Farther east the sea was like a mirror and free o» tee 
beneath the fog Walruses raised their shiny wet heads 
abos e the water, m which numerous seals disported thcmscU-^ 
With the wildest delight the l^f^a expedition saded soutli- 
wards through Pchring Strait In the jear 1553 * daring 
Englishman had commenced the quest of the north-ca>t 
passage and had perished with all his men, and during the 
following centuries numberless other expeditions had tried 
to soUe the problem, but always in \ain , now it was sohed 
by Swedes. The \csscl glidi^ out into the Pacific Ocean 
without a leak, not a man had been lost and not one had 
been seriou^d} ilk It was one of the most fortunate and most 
brilliant Polar %o>’ages that had e\cr been achieved. 

Yokohama was the first port, where the I'ega w as w elcoracd, 
with immense jubilation, and then the homeward journey 11 a • 
the Suez Canal and Gibraltar became a continuous triumphal 
p'ocession- 


From many signs around the northern cap of the w orld a 
young Norw^an, Fndtjof Nansen, came to the cooclusion 
that a constant current must flow from the neighbourhood of 
Behnng Strait to the east coast of Greenland. 

Nansen resolved to make use of tlus current. Others had 
gone up from the \tlantic side and been dn\en back b% the 
cunent He wrould sUrt from the opposite side and get the 
help of the cinrent Others had feared and avoided the 

raugbt m It. Others bad sailed in nnsuitab'e vessels tihich 
‘‘a “'"’2 tbi: floes. He tionld 
ran-atds ttbieb nvjuld alTord 
aoald 'i!, £. . 1 ^ the mote surely 

irould "" >>" «*I»td.on 
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Nansen had long been pond^-fing on a bold scheme— 
nameh to advance with dog sledges as Jar as pos ib e to 
the north and then turn soutbivards to Prtnz J<Kcl I-and 
The ship was racannhilc logo on with the drift and the usLil 
observations were to be taken on board. Only one man 
was to CO «ith him. and he chose Lieutenant Johansen lie 
first spoke to him about the scheme m Notetnber, 1S94. It 
was of course, a malter of life or death so he told Johansen to 
lake a day or two to think at ottt before he gave his answer 
But the latter said Yes ’ at once oithout a moment’s bc^ita 
tioo ‘ Then nc mil bi^in our p'cparatiDn* to-morrort, said 
Nansen 

All the winter was spent in them. Tpe> made two 
ka>*aks each to hold a single man, somewhat larger and 
stronger than those the Eskimos use when lhe> go fishing 
or seal bunting W ilh a frame of ribs and covered with sail- 
cloth these canoes neighed onlj thirty pounds They were 
covered in all over ai^ when the boatman bad taken his 
seat in the middle and made all tight around him, seas might 
sweep right over him and the ka>'ak niihou* doing any 
barm A dog sledge, harness, a sleeping bag for two, skis, 
staffs provisions, oil cooking stove — all was made ready. 

Tlic start took place at the turn of the > car, when the 
most ternblc ice p^es.^urc broke loose on all sides threatening 
the Fraifi Mountains of ice blocks and snow were thrust 
against the vessel, which was m danger of being buried under 
them. The sea water was forced up over the icc and the 
dogs were nearly drowned m their kennels and had to be 
rescued quickly Banks of ice were pushed against the 
ves>cl, rolled over the bulwarks, and weighed down the 
awnng on the deck , and it was pitch dark, so that they 
could rot find out where danger threatened They had 
however, stored provisioRs for twx) hundred da>» in a safe 
place. By degrees the kc came to rest again and the great 
ranpart was digged away 

Twice did Nansen and jobansew set out northwards, only 
to come back again Onoi a sledge broke, and on the other 
occasion the load wws too heavy On March 14 they left 
the From for the last time and directed their steps north 
w-ard. They had three sieves and twenty -eight do"s, but 
Ih^ tbemKlves walked on sUs and looked after their teams 
\t first the itx was level and Bie pace was ranid. hut aChri- 
ward:. It became lumpy and uneven and travelling was slow 

as first one sledge and then another stuck fast ’ 
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After two marches the temperature fell to - 45°, and it w as 
v-ery cold in the small silk tent Tticj were able to march 
for nine hours, and when the ice was level it seemed as if the 
endless white plains might extend up to the Pole. So long 
as they were travelling they did not feel the cold, but the 
perspiration from their bodies froze m their clothes, so that 
they were encased in a hauberk of ice which cracL-ed at every 
step Nansen’s wrists were made sore by rubbing against 
his hard sleeves, and did not heal till far on in the summer 

They always looked out for some sheltered crevice in the 
ice to camp in Johansen looked after the dogs and fed 
them, wrhile Nansen set up the tent and filled the pot 
with ice. The evemi^ meal was the pleasantest in the day, 
for then at any rate they were warmed mstde After it thej 
packed themselves m tlieir sleeping bag, when the ice on their 
clothes melted and they lay all night as m a cold compress. 
They dreamed of sledges and dog teams, and Johansen would 
call out to the dogs m his sleep, urging them on Then they 
would w ake up again in the bitter morning, rouse up the dogs, 
lying huddled up together and growling at the cold, disen 
..•tingle the trace lines, load the sieges, and off they would go 
through the great solitude 

Only too frequently the ice was unfavourable, the sledges 
stuck fast, and had to be pushed over ridges and fissures. 
They struggle on northwards, however, and have travelled a 
degree of latitude It is tiring work to march and crawl m 
this way, and sometimes they are so worn out that they 
almost go to sleep on their skis while the dogs gently trot 
beside them The dr^s too are tired of this toil, and two of 
tliem have to be killed They are cut up and distnbuted 
among their comrades, some of whom refuse to turn cannibals. 

When the ice became still worse and the cold white desert 
looked like a heap of stones as far northwards as the eye could 
sec, Nansen decided to turn back It was impossible to 
find their way back to the Fram, for several snowstorms had 
swept over the ice obliterating their tracks. The only thing 
to do was to steer a course for the group of islands called 
Franz Josef Land It was 430 miles off, and the provisions 
were coming to an end, but when the spring really set 
m they would surel} find game, and they had for their two 
guns a hundred and cightj cartridges with ball and a 
hundred and fifty n ah shot The dogs had the worst of it , 
for them it was a real “dog’s life ” up there The stronger 
were gradually to eat up the weaker 





So they turn-d back and made lorg mrehes o cr cn<>' 
ice. One da> lhc> saw a coirpVc tree tnin^ $t ckn^ up 
out of the tee, \\ bat stnsular fortunes it mist have ex- 
penenced since it parted from its root • At the end of Apr 
the spoor of two foxes was seen n the snow Was lard 
near, or what were these f-llows doirg out hc^c on the ice- 
cos cred sea? Two dajs later a dog named Gu’en was 
sacTificctl He was born on the Fnm and du'ing bts short 
life had neser seen anjrthng but snow and ice , now he was 
worn out and exhausted and tbe traxcllc s were sorrj to part 
from tbe faithful soul 

Ope 1 water sunlit billows’ Ho* dcligb'fu! to hear them 
splash against the cd{,e o*‘ihe ice’ Tbe «ound seemed to 
speak of spring and sunner and togivx them a greeting 
from the great ocean and th- I'aj back hone. More tracks 
of foxes indicated land and tbey looked out for it daily 
They did not suspect that they b^d to trawl for three months 
to the nearest island. 

At the beginning of May only sixteen dogswem 1-ft. 
Now the long summer day commenced in the Arctic Ocean, 
and when the tempcrsiurc was only twenty degrees below 
freezing p«int tiiey sufTcred from beat But the icc wm bad, 
and they had to force the sledges oscr deep channels and 
high hummocks thrust up by pressure. After great difficulties 
they sta'Tgcred along on skiv The work became heavier 
for the dogs as fewer were left, but the provisions al*o 
diminisbed 

A furious snowstorm compelled then to remain in a camp. 
There they left one of the sledges and some broken skis were 
offered to the flames and made a grand fire. Six dogs could 
still be harnessed to each of the two remaining s'edges 

At the end of May they came to an expanse of ice inter 
s^ed by a network of channels with open water which 
blocked the way \ow animal life began to appear with ll e 
TOmmg of summer In a large opening were seen the grey 
backs of narwhals rolling oxer in the dark blue water A seal 
u f ^king fish and tracks of Polar bears made them 
fresh meat. Nansen often made long excursions m 
w-amn'T w-asbest Then Johansen remained 

a«v k.. sledges, and if the bold ski runner were long 
da-fd accident had happened He 

quite alone^ thoughts to an end— he would then be 

lune. "Tne 


scream ol ivory gulls pierces the air 
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The two men remain i week in a camp to make their kajaks 
seanorthy The> haac stjll bread for quite a month. Only 
siK dogs are left , »hcn only three remain they mil have to 
harness themselves to the sledges 

In a large strip of open water they shoved out the kayaks, 
fastened them together with skis, and paddled them along the 
margin of the ice. On the other side they shot l«o seals and 
three Pohr bears, and therefore had meat for a long time. 
The last two dogs, too could eat their fill 

At last the land they longed for appeared to the south, 
and tlicy hastened thither, a man and a dog to each sledge. 
Once they had again to cross a strip of o[xm w ater m kayaks. 
Nansen was at Uie edge of the ice when be heard Johansen 
callout ‘Get your gun" Nansen turned and saw that a large 
bear had knocked Johansen down and was sniffing at him 
Nansen was about to take up his gun when the kayak slipped 
out into the water and while he was hauling and pulling at it 
he lieard Johansen say quite quietly, ‘ You must look sharp if 
j o» w ant to be m time “ So at last he got hold of In> gun, 
and the bear received his death wound 

I or five months they had struggled over the ico, when at 
the beginning of August they stood at the margin of the jcc 
and had open water before them olT the land Now the sea 
\o>igc vws to begin, and they had to part with their last two 
dogs. It was a hitter moment Nansen took Johansen’s dog 
and Johansen Nansens, and a couple of bullets were the reward 
of thcir faithfulness 

Now they travelled more easily and quicklv The kayaks 
were fastened together, and with masts and s.ails they skimmed 
past unknown islands Heavy seas forced them to land on 
oneofthem Just as they drew up ihcir kayaksa white bc.ar 
came waddling along, got scent of them, and began to snifT 
along their track To our travellers his v isjt meant prov isions 
for a long time Nansen and his travelling companion took 
{xjssoMon of their new icmtory, wandered over the island, and 
returned to their dinner of bear, which did them good Next 
iliy they looked for a suitable dwelling place As they could 
n it find a cave, they built a small stone eabn, which they 
nx)f«l with '^kis a ui the silk tent Li„ht and wind came in 
on all sides but it was comfortable enough and Uic meat pot 
bubblevl over a fire of fat 

Nanven decided to remain on tins iv’and for the winter 
TJie Wand' thev had hrtherto ««n were unhke any of the 
known jvirts of I ranr Josef Land, and Nansen did not know 
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exactly tit etc he teas. It »as impoaihle to tenture oiit on 
the ojin sea m the haphs It naa better to lay in a supply 
of fixS for the »mter, for dathneas caine all the game . 

aould disappear Pirst of all they must build a comfottaWe 
hut There was plenty of stone and moss, a trunk of drift- 
^^ood found on the besch would form a roof ndge, and if they ; 
TOuld owlv get hold of a couple of \valruses, their roofing 
would be provided. 

A large male walft-s was Ijnng puffing out in the water. 
The kayaks were sho'ed out and lashed together, and from 
them the colossus was bombarded He dived, but came 
up under the boats, and the whole contrivance was nearly 
capsized. At last be received his death-wound, but just 
as Nansen was about to strike his harpoon into him he sank 
They had better lucV, however, with two others which lay 
bellowing on the ice and gradually went to sleep, unconscious 
thattheirniinuteswcrenurabcred Nansen sajs that it seemed 
like murder to shoot them, and that he nev er forgot their brown, 
imploring, melancholy eyes as they lay supporting their 
heads on their tusks and coughing up blood Then the 
great brutes were d^yed, and thetr flesh, blubber, and hides 
earned into the hut When they brought out the sledges and 
knives, Nansen diought it might be as well to take the kayaks 
with them also And that was fortunate, for while they 
stood cutting up as in a s'aughter-heuse, a strong, biting land 
wind sprang up, ibtir ice floe parted from the land ice and 
drifted away from the island. Dark-green water and white 
foaming surge > aw-ned behind them There was no time to 
think. They were drifting out to sea as fast as they could 
But to go back empty handed would havebeen too vexatious , 
so they cut off a quarter of a hide- and dragged vtvMtb some 
lumps of blubber to the kayaks. They reached the land in 
safe'}, dead tired after an ^venturous row, and soui^ht the 
shelter of the but ** 

In the night came a bear mamma with two larire cubs and 
made a thorough inspection of the outride of the hut The 
r-othcr was shot and the cubs made off to the shore plun^rcd 
in, and swam out to a slab of ice which wxiuld lust bear th^m 
and scramb’ed up T^c they stood moaning and whirun''’ 
wondmng why their mother stayed so long on shwt 
One tumbled over the edge, but climbed up on to the 
slippep floe and the clean salt water ran off^is fur Thev 
drifted away with the wind and soon look'd like tivn «i,T 

spou on to almMl b'xA , xto Naii«ii nnd 
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their meat, the more bccaiu^ the bears had tom and mangled 
ill the ^v alms meat Ij inj outside the hut The kaj aks w cre 
pushed out and u-cre soon on the farther side of the floe tilth 
the bear cub> Thej h cre chased into the water and followed 
I all tht. uty to the beach, tthcre thej tt-cre shot 

Things noM began to took better — three bears ail at once * 
Then the first walrus came to the surface again and while he 
was being skinned another came to look on and had to join 
him It was disgusting work to flay the huge bnitcs. Both 
the men had their worn clothes smeared with train-od and 
blood so that they were soaked nght through. Ivoiy and 
glaucous gulls, noisj and greed) , collected from far and near 
and picked up all the offal They would soon fl> south the 
sea would be cosered with tcc, and the Polar night would be 
so dismal and silent 

It took a week to get the new hur rcadi The shoulder 
blade of a walrus fastened toaski served as spade A walrus 
tusk tied to a broken ski staff made an excellent hoc. Then 
tbc} raised the walls of the hut, and inside they dug into the 
ground and made a sort of couch for both of them which thej 
ios*ercd with bearskin After two mote walruses hid been 
shot the) hid plentj of roofing roatcnil n hich they laid o\xr 
Ihetrunkofdnltwood. A bear came, indeed andpulleddown 
everything but it cost him dcir, and afterwards me roof was 
strcngthcncii with a weight of stones. To make a draught 
through the open fireplace tbe> set up on the roof a chimney 
of ice. Then they moixd into the new hut, which was to be 
Ihcir abode through the long winter 

On October 1 5 they saw the sun for the last time. The 
belts vnnishcd md did not return tfll the next spring But 
foxes were left and they were extremely inquisitive and 
thicvisli. They stoic tbcir s.nil thread and steel \nre, tbeir 
harpoon md line and it wns quite impossible to find the 
stolen goods again W hat they wanted with a thermometer 
wlucli fty outside U is hard to conceive for it must have been 
all the same to the foxes how many degrees of temperature 
then, were m their earths. All winter tht^ were up on the 
roofpattcnng, growling, howling and quarrelling There was 
1 pleasant rattling up above, md the two men really would 
not hive been w ithout their fox company 

One can h.irdU say that the diys passed slowly, for the 
whole wmterwas^ of course, one loagnt^ht Itwasso silwl 
md empty and an opjiressivc solemn stillness reigned during 
the calm night Sometimes the aurora blazed in a mysterious 
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ciQVko tn the shV atot}crt«mciM>«'ar»^2i i l!'C ^tsr* K'lUef^ 
w.ili KKonccivabl- bnMuncr The »callc- 
seldom cVn. tMuliy t» - «i»d hoaV’ fou" I the 
hshet) by mibions of s'om’* '«« U c<»*lv*<t tj'nc<. a”d tjwvi 
ssMsbed o i\=»dc an I Unit u,» walU cl<»^ ar»jU"(J t! '■ I ut 

The cndlc<^'y Ion" ni^bt tajvxi »*owlj on The r"cn ate 
and slept, and mlLcil »,> down in t’le t'aiki—'* to ftreten 
Urir litrbs. Then one tbri**r-is with its o'i f-nsotic^ 
clean up '•v>ecp M' I brush and la^c up a f.'O' % depth 
icn rcfii'c fr 1 n tli>- f jo* of the hut Tb'-j mmni tf f 'y 
some of t'-e li t g x»J thmp> fro n the T rir>’ amt Uicn Naiortr 
lies h lenin.j an i fi e«> he hears the chi 'ch lx Is at hnr*c. 

In the mi \<t of the winter n ,ht comes Sew Vetr s Pt) » 
when it w so co'd that thej can cvtlj lie down and s'ce^i ard 
look out of ih-ir slccpm.^ Ui., orl> to cat Sor'etimes they 
do not put ou* their noses for twentj hours on end, bat lie 
dosir" ju^ hl'C benrs m their Hifs 

On the Usl day of I «bruar> the son at last ijspears a^ain. 
He IS heartily "cic ime \i J he i> accompanied by soirr r'om* 
ms birds, Utile \uk» 1 h- two men arc fri„h:e*vnl of nch , 
other when d.n>h„hl shines o i ilicrt as their hair and betrds 
hate groan so lijn,; They have not washed for a year or 
more, and are "is black in the face as negroes. Nan'cn, who 
IS Usually extremely fair, has now jet black liair They cwj 
be excused (or not bathing at a temperature of - 40* 

The first bear has cctinc Here be is scra’ching at the 
hut and wanting to get m th'*rc u such a good smell from 
inside. A bullet meets him on the way And as he runs off 
up a steep slojie he gets another, and comes ro’img down in 
wild bounces like a football They Incd on him for sic weeks. 

While the ilays grew lighter the\ worked at a re* outfit 
They made trousers out f>f tlicir b'ankets Shoes wert. 
patched rope was cut out of walnis hide new ruimcr-. w-erc 
put on the sledges, the protisions were [>ackcd and on M jy 
19 they left their cabin and marched fartlver south we t 

Time after time they had to rest on account ol \now ttirms. 
They had thrown away the tent and in<-tead tlcy cret i in 
betveen the sledges cot erctl with the «a!l Once Nansen cimc 
down when on skis, and would hate been dn> iwcti if Johansen 
had not helped him up in time. The snow lym^ on this icc 
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photographs When a fine brute had been shot the others 
stiU lay quiet, and only by hithng them with their alpenstocks 
could the travellers get nd of them Then the animals 
would waddle off in single file and plunge head first into 
^ the water, which seemed to boil up around them 

Once they had such level ice and a good wind behind them 
that they hoisted sail on the sledges stood on skis in front of 
them to steer, and flew along so diat the snow was thrown up 
around them 

Another time they sailed with the kayaks lashed together 
and went ashore on an island to get a better view The 
kayak raft was moored with a ivalrus rope As they were 
strolling round Johansen called out. Hullo, the kayaks are 
adrift ’ 

They ran down TTic wind was blowing off the land 
Out on the fiord all they possessed m the world was being 
mercilessly carried away 

" Take my ivatch, cned Nansen, and throwing off a few 
clothes he jumped into the ice cold water, and swam after the 
. l^ayaks But they drifted more rapidly than Nansen swam, 
and the case seemed hopeless He wit his limbs growing 
‘’numb, but he thought he might as well drown as swim back 
without the boats He struck out for bis life, became tired, 
lay on his back, went on again saw that the distance was 
lessening, and put out all his strength for a last spurt He 
was quite spent ind on the point of sinking when he caught 
hold of one of the canoes and could hang on and get his 
breath Then he licavcd himself up into the kijak, and 
rowed back shivering, with chattering teeth, benumbed, and 
frozen blue When he reached the Imd Johansen put him m 
the sleeping bag and laid over him everything he could find 
And when he bad slept a few hours he was as lively as a 
cricket and did justice to the supper 

Farther and farther south they continued their daring 
journey over icc and waves A walrus came up beside 
Nansen s canoe, and tried its solidity with bis tusks, nearly 
taking kayak and oarsman down with him to the salt depths 
When the animal went off, Nansen felt uncomfortably cold 
and Hct about the legs. He rowed to the nearest Icc, where 
the kay-ik sank in shallow water and all he possessed was wet 
ana’ spouliad Flhnr ,tfuy'.ku*»trgtvv‘ttIvKrsaaVey rf- gouidicsi- 
and repair all damages, while walruses grunted and snorted 
close beside them 

This journey of Nansen s is a unique feat in the historj of 
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Polar tm-cls. Oftl’CcrcwsofUi'*ir«i^xind TVrrtjr a hundred 
and \hirt> four r'cn not one haxl escaped though thej h‘*d 
not loat their > esscls and though thcv lay quite clo-« to a coast 
where there \ ere human bongs and game But ^ 

Norwegians had now held out in the lo’ar sea for fifteen 
months and had prescr\ed ihor Irtcs and limbs and were m ^ 
excel'cnt condition. 

Thur hour of delivery was at hand On June t" Nanscn 
ascended an icc hummoeV. and listened to the com 
mot on made bj a whole multitude of birds, %\hnt now 2 
He Iis'cns holding his breath. No it is impossible! Ties 
indeed that is a dogs bark It must surclj be a bird with a 
peculiar cry No it »r a dog barking 

He hunied back to the camp. )ohansctt thought it 
was a miitake. Th« bolted their breakfast ThenNaasen 
fastened skis on his feet took his gun ficld'gWs and alpen 
stock and flew swiftly as the wind o\er the white snow 

See there are the footpnnts of a dog 1 Perhaps a fox ? 
No they would be much smaller He flies over the ice 
towards the land. Now he hears a mans voice. He yell^ 
with all the power of bis lungs and takes no heed of holes and 
lumps as he speeds along towards life safet) and home. 

Then a dog runs up barking Behind him comes a man 
Nan«en hurries to meet him and both was e their caps. Who* 
ever this traveller with the dog toa> be he has good reason 
for astonishment at seeing a jet black giant come jolting on 
skis straight from the North Pole. 

They meet. They put out their hands. 

“ How do you do? asks the Englishman. 

Nerywell thank you" says Nansen. 

1 am very glad to sec j ou here." 

So am I " cries Nansen 


The Englishman with the dog is named Jackson and ha» 
been for two years m Frans Joseph La d ma,.in'^ sled^re 
journeys and evploratons He concludes that the back nan 
on skis IS some one from the Fram but ihen he hears that ,t 
IS Nan^ him=cU be is still moi- astonished and agreeably 


times to gM offtWm toe i',* m™*’’ 

loolJ^ like hvuraSb^s 
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Lnter in the summer t se*!sel came with supplies for 
Jickson With this vessel \insen and johmsen sailed home 
At Vardo they received tel^ams from their families and 
their ddiijht ms unbounded OnJ» one thm^ troubled them 
'Where was the Fram} Some httlc time later Nansen was 
awakened at Hammerfest one morning b> a telegraph 
messenger The telegram he brought read Fram arrived 
in good condition All wellon board Shall start atonce for 
Tromso Welcome home The sender of the telegram was 
capfwn of the Frnw, the brave and faithful Sverdrup 



vu 

THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS 


Jt >■. baTC\v a bundled >cars smee European manners 
to approach the coasu of the mysterious mamland 
which extends around the southern pote of the earth Ro^s, 
ttho n 1831 discotCTcd the north magnetic pole, sailed ten 
j-cars htcr m two shij>> the Lrthns and the Terror (aftenvards 
to tcco-ne so famou'* wi'h rranlhn) along the coast of the 
must <ou’hcrn of all seas 1 sea which still bears his name 
1 He dicovered ai actuc \olcano not much less thaif' 

13000 feet hi„h, anJ named it Erebus while to another 
extu c* VO cano he gwe tlic name of Terror And he saw the 
lofty ICC barrier, which in some places is as much as 300 
feet high. 

At a much later ume there was great main among 
European nations tocontnbuie to the knowledge of the worlds 
six'll continent In the >car 1901 an English expedition under 
Cap iin i>co*t was desp3tch'’d to the sea and coasts first 
SMI cd by II05S Captain Scott made great and imiroriant 
discoienc* m the coast of the sixth continent and acharced 
renrer to th- bo-th To c than any of hi> preJt.cc=-*ifs One 
of th" m -mbers of the expedition followed his example ome 
)cirs Liter Ml. name m ‘'‘vcxleton and hi journey is 
fa a3.,s far anJ wide 


bhacUc'OT rcso'vcd to -‘dvan'-e from h •• winter quarters 
as fi' as p>%sibc tvwar i th boutn lole an 1 with on \ three 
o'-"* ni'n he sc* out at the end of Oct Ixr i/dS His 
wc*c ^wn bj »yc.ng jJimp pones rbnmcd from 
\.anchjnv. Tb"> wc-t fed v tth maisc compressed fodder 
a 1 c(»"-crwaU>) cai b.i nb.n t! c jour-cy they ha ' 

. *■ fo fuJv 



, ..-ITETnU^s ^ 
the south I’O fEtebus.ShacUeton 

. Sometime the 

While the 'mohc I'M ' covered 'M „itli . 

1"'*"' 'and the 

• pd nn'?^r;dfenSreT{-t^Pp^^^^^^^ 



,,„ddeptoo.*„=SnS-ms-Pl- 

“"am ’ H dead, the 
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FkTTsrr^LE TO POLE rr I. 

u j*xpected > cc-a” dor n cn Urn noses d^^-n a small s’opc 
Once ih"> hc2,d a thun'^-ring no ^ fkr a^ay to th" east. It 
sru''d“d Li^e a can'’OT sho., bot probab) was onl> t h. 
I'Tn^'ise i^La^d ice calvng" Wh""! the icc ilurng 1.5 
co’i..a'’ ba* i 0-^ Tojoa towards the coast « idcs ou tntothc - 
ts lifted np bj, the srater and t'» broken op m*o huge, 
r^y b«ris ard iccbc'gs wh b foa abou irdependenlly 
\Vr^ thsse pecca beak avay the n’and ice ts sa d to 
“caJ t* 

ite po »at th- rateof twelre/ 

^gh.een miles a day His s-n^l party was lost like sraaK 
L*” “t <i“eTt of ice and sto v OrJv to the 

‘ mountain nmsmits like to acts 

''bite ^tich mareVng to-^ard. a 

wh h h* afterAardi hwl hv »». a ^ flank*- 

tcf« b=«, STby ' ‘-S' '»-= 1-^ 

ihortiy“(OTfd,'^’S 4 “hreh“SJl ^ p-as shot, and 
te pu» out of hi. raistry^ iS bt? . 1 ,® "° <» 

four nton dra.gttd "" b«. dedgo. ^hilo ftc 

nghT^^jrrrnS'j^uj ■>» it»„ 

^ough by o hngc gUci„ fntbinatdy ,i t a, 

Th-yasatndtd Ih- giaaor and 'b' •’'>'= 

Sntat pSla,. of \oi 

^oonattn^ Thtt M„Sdw b> lofty 

a d On y with the greatest eartirtn a ^ ^f^S^roua crevas.^ 


Staid-nly .h™aa:^|“a?,Sr ”"- 1" 



THE SOUTH POLAk Ktoio > 


the front ctons piece of the li’d cOTie airaj , <0 that the 

‘icdgc and fran \rere Jcft on the l»?nX of the chasm It the 
^precious pro%»Jons had gcoie down \nth the hor^ jn*o the 
.bo\a’eli of the tee, Shackleton would have been obliged to turn 
back. 

I Now left without a«ulapce in dragging the ^ledges, thev 
nad to struggle up the glacier between rock^ and s’ates in 
which coal was imbedded. On Christmas Daj the temperature 
was down to - 47' — a fine midsummer ' 

At length the four men had left all mountains behind and 
now a plateau counttj of nothing but snow -covered ice 
stretched before them But still the surface of the ice ro-=c 
towards the heart of the bouth Polar continent, and the 
singing headachea from which lhe> suffered were a con 
sequence of the elevation A flag on a bamboo pole was set 
up as a landmark 

On /anuar> 7 and S 1009 thev had to lie «till tn a 
hard snow storm, and the temperature fell to -60 hen such 
u the summer of the ^uJh Pole what mu>i the « inter be like > 
-lanuarj 9 was the last da> on their march aouthwanK 
\^^thout loads or sledge* thc> burned on and halted at 
8S' 23 south latitude. 

Thej were only too miles from the South Pole when 
the> had to turn back fVom want of oro\a*ion» The> might 
have gone on and might have rcacncd the Pole, but thej 
would net cr hav e come back 

The haght wa* more than locco feet above «ca 
level, and before them, m the direction of the Pole, extended 
a boundless flat plateau of inland ice. The Union Jack was 
hoisted and a record of their joumcj deposited m a cj Under 
Shacklcton cast a last glance over the ice toward* the Pole, 
and, sore at heart gave the order to retreat 

Happily he wa* able to follow his trail back and succeeded 
in reaching hi* wanter quarters, whence hjs vessel earned him 
home again in safety 

THE END 


r.-* & K.CLASV LuiTt- 
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